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THE BUSINESS 
OF BUILDING MEN 


In SCRANTON, Pennsylvania, is an institution so important to 
the public, so far-reaching in its influence, that it merits rank 
as one of the big businesses of America. ™» Its raw material 
is that great body of people who have been denied a complete 
education, or who need a knowledge of special subjects to 
give them a better mastery of their work. Its products are 
trained men, soundly, thoroughly taught. » The success of 
the International Correspondence Schools—as of every busi- 


ness which holds the foremost place in its field over a long 


period—is based on sincerity of purpose, on standards of 


service constantly maintained. ™» For thirty of the thirty- 
nine years since this largest of all educational institutions was 
founded, we have shared in its development. Through con- 
sistent advertising we have helped to bring millions of people 
in touch with its broad range of courses. Taking part in this 
work is a constant satisfaction. Among the world’s businesses 


none deserves greater honor than the Business of Building Men. 


N. W. AYER & SON, INCORPORATED 


APVERTIS ING HEADQUARTERS 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT LONDON, ENGLAND 
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RED OWL turns wo 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS 
“Newspapers” 


to reach AGROPOLIS folks 


“ HE chain store method of merchandising works 

just as well in the small town and rural com- 
munity as in the city,” says G. A. Nichols in Printers’ 
Ink, December 26th, 1929. Red Owl Stores, Inc., has 


proved this, 


“As the chain expanded . . . it turned to the farm 
papers. And now there is to be seen the most unusual 
spectacle of full page farm paper advertisements offer- 
ing specific merchandise and naming prices . . . using 
the same advertising methods as it would if the entire 
200 stores were grouped in a single metropolitan trad- 
ing area.” 


And right there is the big idea! 


Folks in Acropo.is, rich rural America, respond to 
advertising in Standard Farm Papers because these busine 


“ 


farm papers are “newspapers” for Acropo.is folks. wt 
migh 


These papers are read from cover to cover. They are a 

the buying guide for 2,000,000 Prosperous farm Geng 
families. to de 
And folks in Acropo.is buy the things you buy, ride ne 
in cars like yours. Favorite brands line their pantry an ac 
shelves. You can sell the cream of this market through this ; 


the Standard Farm Papers. —_ 


to inc 
tising 
Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local— Abc 
The Standard Farm Papers meet both! exhau 

The Nebraska Farmer The Progressive Farmer 10,000 
Wallaces’ Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman posed 
Prairie Farmer Breeder’s Gazette and m 
The Farmer-Farm Stock, & Home, The American Agriculturist : 
St. Paul to wh 
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Mr. Calkins Looks Back Twenty-five 
Years at Advertising 


He Finds That Advertising Has Improved Much During Those Years 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 


President, Calkins & Holden, Inc. 


ARLY in 1904, Rutger 

Jewett, of D. Appleton 
& Company, asked the then 
yong firm of Calkins & 
Holden to write a book 
about advertising. In April, 
of the following year, 
“Modern Advertising” was 
published, the first work of 
its kind, 

Previous books, notably 
those of Charles Austin 
Bates and Nathaniel Fowler, 
were addressed to the small 
business man and gave prac- 
tical suggestions on how he 
might do his own advertis- 
ing. But “Modern Adver- 
tising” was the first attempt 
to describe the whole or- 
ganization of advertising, 
especially the workings of 
an advertising agency. On 
this account, it was much 
used as a text-book by insti- 
tutions which were beginning 
to include a course in adver- 
tising as a part of their curriculum 

About ten years later, having 
exhausted its modest edition of 
10,000 copies, the publishers pro- 
posed to bring out a new edition 
and made the customary inquiry as 
to whether we cared to make any 
revision. A very hasty inspection 
of the book showed that it was 
almost completely out of date. 
The principles had not changed, 
but the practices had been diversi- 
fied and improved until it was nec- 
essary to write an almost entirely 
new book, christened “The Busi- 





ness of Advertising” and published 
in 1915. The editor of Printers’ 


Ink, while going over his files 
recently and rereading the review 
of the book, was reminded of these 
things and wondered what changes 
I would find since 1905. 

The most striking thing about 
the world of advertising in 1905 
was its smallness. Advertising 
mediums were fewer, their circula- 
tions smaller, the cost of space 
less,. appropriations limited, and 
the number of advertisers a frac- 
tion of today’s. There were not 


Table of Contents on page 214 
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s© many agencies. The total bill- 
ing was so small beside today’s 
figures that a mere comparison of 
volume suggests an amazing growth 
apart from any other improvement 
or advancement. Five hundred 
thousand was a big circulation; a 
hundred thousand dollars a large 
appropriation. A dollar and a half 
was about the average line rate for 
all the leading magazines. That 
one advertising agency was said to 
have a billing of nearly three mil- 
lion dollars a year was uttered 
with bated breath and a note of in- 
credulity. There is no record of 
the exact number of agents, but in 
1904 Charles H. Taylor, of the 
Boston Globe, had a list of 200. 
Magazines were the principal 
national mediums. Newspapers 
still depended more on local, than 
on foreign, advertising. Maga- 
zines were prompter in organizing 
to serve the agencies and their 
clients. The increasing use of 


INK Jan. 0, 1930 
newspapers for national advertis. 
ing has been a feature of the last 
twenty-five years. 

Among the magazines, McClure’; 
and Munsey’s were leaders, but 
were being rapidly overtaken by 
The Saturday Evening Post. Mc. 
Clure’s had 400,000 circulation, the 
Post 750,000. 1905 was the year 
of Tom Lawson and Frenzied F;- 
nance, when Everybody’s made its 
spectacular rise to a new high for 
all time and demanded the unprece- 
dented price of $500 a page. 

Familiar names and faces were 
Curtis Brady for McClure’s; Her- 
bert Houston, World’s Work: 
George Hazen, Century; Roland 
Mix, Scribner's; Keith Evans, 
Woman's Home Companion; Bob 
Frothingham, Everybody's; E. D. 
Spalding, Ladies’ Home Journal: 
James Rogers, Harpers, and Condé 
Nast, Collier’s. Thomas Balmer 
was going about the country for 
the Butterick Trio, his white 





By an interesting coincidence, Painters’ 


Inx listed the lineage of the leading 


monthly magazines in its January 4, 1905, issue, exactly as it does today. It is 
instructive to compare some of these periodicals as to gain in twenty-five years, 
but it should be borne in mind that if the cost of space were given the spread 


would be greater. 


The total net revenue for thirty-one publications in Novem- 


ber, 1904, was $1,005,587.48. The volume for Woman’s Home Companion alone 


for February, 1930, is a million dollars. 


Magazine 
Everybody’s 
Country Life (cols.) 
McClure’s 


Scribner’s .... 
Century 

World’s Work 
National Magazine 
Booklovers 
Cosmopolitan 
Leslie’s Monthly 
Metropolitan 
Success (cols.) 
Four Track News 


Ladies’ Home Journal (cols.) 
Delineator (cols.) ‘ 
Woman’s Home Companion (cols.). 
Outing <a 
Ainslee’s 

Good Housekeeping 

The World Today 

Pearson’s 

Harper’s Bazaar 

Ladies’ World (cols.) 

Lippincott’s 

Argosy 

Reader Magazine 

Strand 

Smart 

Designer (cola.).... ss cceccccccecs 
Bookman : 


January, 


December, 192 


Pages Lines 


1905 


Lines 


5 

: 77 118 79,371 
24, 624 

24,436 17 
23,108 157 
20,972 85 
19,608 

18,032 69 
17,898 

16,648 

16,530 90 
15,048 

14,848 

14,184 

14,112 

13,224 

13,200 

12,078 

11,860 

11,616 

11,564 

11,400 

11,368 
10,120 

10,030 

9,800 

9,200 

8,740 

8,584 

7,490 
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BY WAY OF 
TESTIMONY 


WE SHOW you a picture of a 
boy. Regard him carefully, for 
he’s typical of the high-school 
market —the market we offer 
you under one cover. Of the 
more than 700,000 boys who 
read the merged AMERICAN Boy 
and YOUTH’Ss COMPANION, 85% 
are of high-school age and 
older. Man-sized, man-minded, 
men in everything but years. 
All kinds of merchandise feel 
the pressure of his buying in- 
fluence. More and more, pro- 
gressive manufacturers are real- 
izing what a big stick he swings 
in family buying coun- 
cils. In the automotive 
field alone, a conserva- 
tive market survey indi- 
cates that over 50% of 
all motor-cars today are 


The 


YOUTHS COMPANION 
combined with 


Detroit 


chosen, not by heads of families 
who pay the bills, but by 
youngsters under twenty-one. 
Hence the following automotive 
manufacturers are advertising 
directly to him, in the one 
magazine he calls his own: 


Marmon 
Oldsmobile 
Champion 
Spark Plugs 
Dunlop Tires 
Ethyl Gasoline 
Fisher Body 


Buick 
Cadillac-LaSalle 
Chevrolet 
Chrysler Motors 
Ford 
Graham-Paige 
Hupmobile 


Forms for the April issue 
close February 10th. 


1827 


merican boy 
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whiskers whistling in the 
wind, putting the fear of 
God into timid advertisers, 
and Uncle Henry Wilson 
was a_ welcome visitor 
from John Brisben Walk- 
er’s Cosmopolitan with his 
white goatee and his 
homely philosophy. 
George P. Rowell was 
writing his “Forty Years 
an Advertising Agent,” 
one of the best histories 
ever penned. Ralph Tilton, 
the most picturesque figure 
in the world of advertis- 
ing, who went from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica to 
Force Food, and from 
there to the Butterick 
Trio, had’ just been made 
advertising manager of 
the Butterick Trio, vice 
Thomas Balmer, who re- 
signed to become advertis- 
ing manager of Barron 
Collier’s Street Railway 
Advertising Company. 
George H. Powell was 


using large space in lead- 
ing magazines to promote 
one of the earliest of the 
correspondence schools of 


advertising, and Samuel 
Hopkins Adams was fol- 
lowing the crusade of Edward Bok 
and making tremendous attacks on 
the patent medicine business in 
Collier's Weekly. 

Some idea of the passing of the 
years may be gained from a glance 
at what the men who are today on 
the firing. line were doing then. 
John Hawley had just been made 
one of three vice-presidents of the 
Frank Presbrey agency, the other 
two being Harry Porter and O. G. 
Blackman, and William Johns 
reached the same position with the 


George Batten Company in 1904. 


A. W. Erickson was setting his 
agency on its feet, Roy Durstine 
was at school at Ambherst, and 
Stanley Resor was working for 
Procter & Gamble in Cincinnati; 
Stanley Latshaw was selling space 
in a long list of trade papers, and 
Kenneth Fraser was working for 
John Lee Mahin. Most of the men 
who are today in the forefront of 
agency work were in school in 
1905. 
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Coca-Cola Was a Full-Page Advertiser in “Good 
Housekeeping 
at a Roadside Stand without Causing « Trafic 


” in 1905—When You Could Stop 
Jam 


Newspaper advertising was still 
placed on the trial and error plan. 
Most accounts were split, the 
magazines through an agency, the 
newspapers direct. H-O retained 
Willard Everett, a past master in 
jockeying for rates in newspapers. 
He knew to a hair’s breadth the 
lowest amount a publisher would 
accept for his space. Cluett-Pea- 
body placed its magazine stuff 
through a full-commission agency 
at 10 per cent, and its newspaper 
advertising through a cut-rate at 
2 per cent. The Curtis Publishing 
Company had taken a strong stand 
on splitting commissions and was 
whipping other magazines into line 

Units of space were uniforml) 
small. A+ standard-size magazine 
page was big space. The Saturday 
Evening Post ran to quarter pages 
with many eighths, sixteenths and 
less. A full page in the Posi was 
a rarity, usually the house’s own 
advertising, but there were occa- 

(Continued on page 156) 
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Meet Raymond Link, of Eldora, Iowa, 
who earns $20 a month delivering The 


Des Moines Register and Tribune 2,974 lowa 


school boys and girls earn half a mil- 


cm lion dollars annually..... 


ld Stop 


Trafic The astounding total of $466,078 will be the 1929 earn- 
ings of 2,875 Iowa school boys and 99 Iowa school girls 
from their Des Moines Register and Tribune routes. By 


“ i the last of December that sum will have been actually 
it, the pocketed, put into savings funds or turned to personal 
cy, the uses by this army of Register and Tribune carriers who 
ay have routes in Des Moines and 851 other Iowa cities and 
papers. towns. 
wd. - The Des Moines Register and Tribune carrier delivery 
tt-Pea- system, though managed by skilled men, is handled di- 
stuff rectly by school boys and girls. Each carrier of these 
aie 2,974 serves from 10 to 150 subscribers. 
‘chine Throughout the greater part of the state of Iowa, The 
stead Des Moines Register and Tribune is the leading daily 
d was newspaper . . . the backbone of a successful advertising 
bs campaign in Iowa. Circulation exceeds 230,000 daily. 


gazine 


pn The Des Moines 


s and 
= Register and Tribune 
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more offices 


INDIA - BOMBAY , , . India’s great 
cities—Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Delhi—buy 
Western products. Latest available figures, for 
example, show India spending over 37 million 
dollars annually for automotive vehicles, and over 
19 million dollars annually for electrical machinery. 
To serve our clients in this growing market, the 
J. Walter Thompson Company now has a Bombay 
office—a complete local advertising agency, not a 
mere placing service. 


AUSTRALIA - SYDNEY + + + Wool, gold, 
wheat, lead, cattle make Australia one of the wealth- 
iest of world markets. Over 53% of Australia’s 
purchasing power and population is concentrated in 
six cities—a unique strategic advantage to American 
exporters served by the complete branch office of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company in Sydney. 


CANADA +» MONTREAL +: «+ © Leading all 
foreign countries in imports from the United States, 
Canada offers steadily growing opportunities to 
American manufacturers. Export sales of a single 
line of toilet preparations, for example, increased 
21% during 1929. In busy Montreal, J. Walter 
Thompson marketing and advertising service is now 
available through a completely equipped main office. 
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Bombay 


Sydney 


Montreal 


Each of these new offices is operated under the super- 
vision of American-trained executives assisted by native 
personnel. Each is an integral part of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company’s world organization, with five 
strategically located offices in the United States and 
fifteen main offices and ten sub-offices abroad, covering 
fifty-eight nations, 


J. Walter Thompson 
Company 


New York, Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati, San Francisco e 
Montreal, Canada e London, Paris, Berlin, Copenhagen, 
Madrid, Stockholm, Antwerp, Warsaw * Alexandria, 
Egypt; Port Elizabeth, South Africa e Bombay, India e 
Buenos Aires, Argentina; Sao Paulo, Brazil e Sydney, 


Australia e Latin-American and Far Eastern Division 








Eliminating the Medical Quack 


from Radio 


Advertising 


New York Department of Health Takes Initiative in Driving Fake Cure 


Advertising 


RAvIO listeners who take plea- 
sure in twirling their dials 
toward the lower numbers have 
long been conscious of the fact 
that the medical quack, who has 
been driven from the advertising 
columns of reputable publications, 
has found a pleasant resting place 
in the broadcasting studio. Re- 
cently the volume of quackery 
over the air has grown to such an 
alarming extent that health au- 
thorities throughout the country 
have seen the necessity of stifling 
this pernicious form of advertis- 
ing. 

In New York City the quack 
has been flourishing. In one in- 
stance, at least, he performed the 
apparent miracle of having a man, 
dead for two years, deliver weekly 
addresses. This is just one ex- 
ample of the type of activity being 
carried on by former medicine 
show men, fake doctors and others 
who have been offering worthless 
devices as cure-alls. 

Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, Com- 
missioner of Health of the City of 
New York, recently took the initi- 
ative in a drive against the quacks. 
Calling to the attention of the pub- 
lic the great volume of fake ad- 
vertising which was being carried 
into the home over the air waves, 
he brought together representa- 
tives of the American Association 
of Broadcasters, the National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau and the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies to discuss methods of 
eliminating dangerous medical ad- 
vertising. This conference, held 
last week, resulted in a definite 
pledge on the part of those present 
to support Dr. Wynne in his ef- 
forts to save the people from fake 
medicines and medical devices. 

At the present time, according to 
an official of the Health Depart- 
ment of the City of New York, 
there are probably only thirty or 
forty quacks seeking to use the air 
to tell their story. This compara- 


from the Air 


and are meeting with some success, 
The official pointed out that there 
is something very effective in the 
ingratiating health talks delivered 
over the air by gentlemen who use 
cultivated voices and do not hesi- 
tate to employ high-sounding medi- 
cal terms. These same gentlemen, 
the official added, are quite careful, 
as a rule, to keep well within the 
law and a study of their state. 
ments leads to the belief that many 
of them are being carefully 
coached by expensive legal talent. 

First Appeal to Broadcasters 

Believing that the most effective 
method of getting at the quacks is 
by means of inducing the broad- 
casters to refuse them time on the 
air, Dr. 


Wynne made his first 
appeal to the broadcasters them- 


selves. His investigations have 
revealed the fact that the better 
stations have set up rigid require- 
ments and that it is impossible 
today for the quack to get a hear- 
ing over the larger networks. But 
there are still a few stations which 
are in precarious financial condi- 
tion and which feel that they can- 
not afford to be too careful. Many 
of these stations, however, have 
promised their co-operation in the 
drive to eliminate the quacks. 
Dr. Wynne and his associates 
are now working on a plan which 
recommends that the United States 
Public Health Service, the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission work to- 
gether to make a nation-wide sur- 
vey of the whole situation. Dr. 
Wynne points out that although 
much good can be done through 
the New York department, its 
activities must of necessity be cor- 
fined to a small area and if this 
area is cleaned up, the quacks will 
be driven elsewhere to carry on 
their left-handed philanthropy. He 
feels strongly that the movement 
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Trading Area Coverage Through Newspaper! 





wenty Million Lines 
11,287,890 Lines Gain! 


‘emf TYAID advertising in The Milwaukee 

Journal in 1929 totaled 20,126,854 

‘ml lines—a new high record for newspapers 

talen: ff in Milwaukee and Wisconsin, according 

| to Media Records, Inc. A lead of 4,030,556 

cks sf lines over the other two Milwaukee news- 
papers combined ! 


‘ Again The Journal added to its ever- 
wire | Widening margin of leadership by gaining 
ef 1,287,890 lines over 1928 totals—while 
‘a’ the other evening paper gained only 
cof 18,311 lines and the morning and Sunday 


Mar paper lost *496,948 lines. 


In 1930, build maximum sales in rich, 
reliable Milwaukee at minimum cost by 
concentrating in The Journal! 


*Includes American Weekly lineage, without which the loss would be 
641,981 lines. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 











Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
TT 
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against the quacks should take on 
nation-wide proportions. 

The New York department is 
also working out a plan whereby 
there will be set up in its offices 
an “index expurgatorious” of 
quack advertisers. It is asking the 
New York State Health Depart- 
ment, the United States Public 
Health Service, the American 
Public Health Association, and the 
American Medical Association to 
act with it in appointing a commit- 
tee which will investigate the 
claims, medicines and devices of 
all so-called doctors now using the 
air or intending to use the air, in 
order to determine those adver- 
tisers whose products merit being 
brought to public attention. Adver- 
tisers who cannot pass this test 
would find their names in the de- 
partment’s index which will be 
open to any broadcaster, advertis- 
ing agency or other party involved 
in getting these advertisers’ stories 
on the air. 

“We are not looking for a 
censorship,” said Edward  F. 
Brown, associate of Dr. Wynne. 
“In fact we are opposed to any 
form of censorship. We believe 
that it is unnecessary. Our talks 
with broadcasters convince us that 
once the stations know a medical 
advertiser is a palpable fake they 
will be only too glad to refuse his 
advertising. If there are any 
stations which will not co-operate, 
we believe that the force of pub- 
lic opinion will show them the evil 
of their ways.” 

He did not emphasize one very 
important fact which should act as 
a deterrent. The Federal Radio 
Commission cannot and will not act 
in the capacity of censor but it does 
have in its hands a powerful 
weapon. Under the present law, 
every broadcaster’s permit auto- 
matically expires every ninety days. 
Stations which persist in unscrupu- 
lous practices may be complained 
against and it is quite possible that 
the commission will listen to these 
complaints sympathetically and will 
refuse to issue new licenses to 
those stations which insist on step- 
ping over the ethical boundary line. 

Several stations have pointed out 
to the New York department that 
their patrons demand health talks 
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and that it is very difficult for the 
smaller stations to present repu- 
table medical authorities to their 
listeners. The department is study- 
ing the feasibility of working out 
some kind of speakers’ chain which 
would include physicians and pub- 
lic health workers. Such a chain 
would assure all stations a steady 
stream of good speakers who would 
perform a real public service. The 
department has already received 
several requests from stations to 
pass on programs, another indica- 
tion of the willingness of broad- 
casters to co-operate. 


A. H. Eaton, Copy Director, 
Dorrance, Sullivan 


Arthur H. Eaton has been appoint 
director of copy of Dorrance, Sulliv: 
& Company, New York advertisin 
agency. He has served on the 
staff of Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
ing joined that agency shortly after its 
establishment at Philadelphia five years 
ago. His resignation from Young & 
Rubicam is effective January 15, when 
he will take charge of copy personnel 
and copy production for Dorrance, Sul 
livan. Mr. Eaton previously had | 
sales promotion manager of the A. 
water Kent Company, Philadelphia 


G. W. Kingsbury with 
Young & Rubicam 


Gordon W. Kingsbury, formerly with 
the General Motors Corporation insti- 


tutional advertising staff, has joined 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., New York ad 
vertising agency, to assist in contact 
work on General Foods accounts. He 
also formerly was advertising manager 
of the Kelvinator Corporation, secre 
tary-manager of the Adcraft Club of 
Detroit and advertising manager of the 
Diamond Crystal Salt Company, St 
Clair, Mich. 


Three Minute Cereals to 
Beecher-Cale-Maxwell 


The Three Minute Cereals Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has appointed 
Beecher-Cale-Maxwell, Inc., St. Louis 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising. This company manufactures 3- 
Minute Oat Flakes, 3-Minute Hominy 
Grits and 3-Minute Bran & Wheat 
Flakes. A color campaign in women’s 
magazines is planned. 


Succeeds Barrett Smith Agency 


Harold Cabot & Company has su 
ceeded the Barrett Smith Company, 
Boston advertising agency. Mr. Cabot, 
head of the new firm, has been asso- 
ciated with the Barrett Smith agency 
since 1926 and for the last year and a 
half has been secretary. 
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"7,059,302 Lines 


Published by The Detroit News in 1929 


ie home newspaper of America’s automotive center, 
during 1929 achieved a new distinction by publishing 
2,059,302 lines of automotive advertising, thus leading every 
other newspaper in America in this classification. 

This accomplishment coupled with the leadership of The 
Detroit News in 1929 in total advertising among all the 
newspapers of America, serves to emphasize the wonderful 
effectiveness of this medium for the sale of any type goods, 
and to demonstrate the fundamental prosperity of America’s 
fourth market. 

Covering four out of five Detroit homes taking any 
English newspaper, automotive advertisers during 1930 will 
find the Detroit market efficiently sold if they concentrate 
their advertising in this newspaper. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Office Chicago Office 
I. A. KLEIN, Inc., 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 180 No. Michigan Ave. 
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MAID 


Makes Its 
Formal Bow 
in 
FULL COLOI 
e 


After one successful year in red and black, 


Midweek Features Section of The Chicago D 


The same forceful color appeal you find in 
great national magazines is now available in 
eagerly read section of Chicago’s Home Ne 











Ad. ist : 41 Genel 
Representatives : 110 E, 42d St. poup of 


Member of The 100 
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paper. Your color advertising can be reproduced 
with eyetaking fidelity at a cost of but little 
more than ordinary black and white newspaper 
space. Issued every Wednesday as a part of The 
Chicago Daily News, the Midweek Features 
Section offers your product an exceptionally 
strong representation in over 450,000 worth- 


while homes. 


The Midweek story—low cost—high reader in- 

terest and proved pulling power grows better 

every day. When may a representative call and 
talk color, rates and schedules? 


DAILY NEWS 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 


Joseph R, Scolaro C. Geo. Kregness A. D. Grant 
‘41 General Motors Bldg. 303Crocker Ist Nat. Bank Bldg. .711-712 Glenn Bldg. 


oup of American Cities 
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How Wasted Man Power Is Being 
Eliminated by One Industry 


Associated Grocery Manufacturers of America Take Practical, Immediate 
Step in Program to Rectify Distribution Losses 


By John K. 


MERICAN manufacturers of 
i grocery products, through 
their association, are taking a prac- 
tical, immediate step in a far- 
reaching program to eliminate 
long-standing losses in that avenue 
if business which in recent years 
has been the subject of no little 
concern—distribution. One of the 
first elements being attacked is the 
current waste of man power. 

What makes this step more than 
ordinarily interesting is the fact 
that the effort will be confined not 
to a trade, but will cover an en- 
tire industry, and an _ industry 
which is one of the most important 
in the country, dealing as it does 
in foods. 

The Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America comprises 
240 members, including some of the 
largest producers of grocery prod- 
ucts in America, and its program 
will be watched with more than 
usual interest because the grocery 
manufacturers annually send out 
into the field more sales represen- 
tatives than do the manufacturers 
of any other American industry, 
because of the more numerous 
grocery outlets. 

Briefly stated, it is proposed, 
through a newly established bureau, 
to retain within the industry those 
who have gained training and 
experience there. Regarding them 
as assets in which the whole in- 
dustry has an investment, it does 
not mean to let them wander foot- 
loose or to filter into other occupa- 
tions, but to keep them actively and 
constructively employed in posts to 
which their talents are best suited 
and in which their attributes will 
be most useful. 

Moreover, the bureau will sup- 
ply to the employing members com- 
petent and responsible men whose 
capacities are known, and who can 
be moved promptly into place as 
fast as openings occur. 
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It is the first time in American 
business history that so large an 
industry, engaged in the manufac- 
ture and distribution of so varied 
a line of products, has made so 
serious and well organized an ef- 
fort not only to cut down but to 
cut out the annual loss that ensues 
from unregulated human turnover, 
or, as it is better called, wasted 
man power, which is the same as 
wasted energy. 

And what is new, too, is the at- 
titude of the association in carry- 
ing out this plan. 

“There are thousands of sales 
representatives in this industry,” 
said Robert F. Miller, executive 
vice-president of A. G. M.A., “that 
have cost the industry $50,000 to 
$100,000 while they have been get- 
ting their years of training and ex- 
perience. There are sales man- 
agers who, in the same way, have 
cost the industry $100,000 to: $250,- 
000. These men represent an in- 
vestment in whose welfare and 
well-doing the industry, as a whole, 
has a vital concern. It is not good 
economics, it is not good business, 
to allow them, through lack of a 
proper connection in the grocery 
field, to wander into other fields. 
The industry owes something to 
these men. They owe something to 
the industry. The mutual obliga- 
tion cannot be overlooked, and since 
such a tie exists, it is not the part 
of wisdom, it is not human, to 
ignore it.” 

There’s no denying the novel 
viewpoint, at least as respects a big 
industry, that lies in this pro- 
nouncement. 

It has been frequently charged 
in the past that big business has 
about as much heart as an ice-box. 
The tendency has been to worship 
machines and forget men. The 
abstract idea of efficiency has so 
dazzled some business leaders that 
their attitude has been more like 
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that of a Prussian drill-sergeant 
than an Abraham Lincoln. Human 
nature and human claims have been 
ignored, and business men have 
tended to bow down before a mys- 
tic idol known as “the organiza- 
tion.” What matter flesh and 
blood?—the organization was all 
that counted. As if “the organi- 
zation” was an immaterial body 
without arms or legs, or human 
corpuscles. 

But more recently this Kaiser- 
like attitude has become somewhat 
old-fashioned, and nowadays is 
seldom found except among those 
story-book magnates who are sup- 
posed to do nothing but wear a dol- 
lar cigar in one corner of their 
rugose countenances and pound their 
mahogany desk with a big fist. A re- 
action has set in against methods 
that gave men a certain amount of 
valuable experience and then turned 
them loose with no place to use it. 

Here are two pictures of a state 
of things that no doubt in a few 
years will seem tragic if not worse. 

+ * * 
Picture No. I 

A sales representative has been 
in a certain territory for several 
years, working out of its most 
important town. He has always 
been a faithful worker, and though 
not brilliant, has been a consistent 
producer, and his earnings have 
been stepped up until they approach 
the five-figure mark. 

He is married, and has bought 
a home which is his chief interest 
in life. Due to his constant travel 
over his territory, he has learned it 
thoroughly. He knows the habits 
and customs of the community, its 
preferences and prejudices, what it 
likes and what it won't accept. 
He knows who’s who, and what 
customers influence all the rest. 
He aiso has learned his particular 
line, for he has never handled any 
other. The products of the in- 
dustry in which he has spent a 
large share of his life have become 
a part of his very being. 

A merger comes along, or there 
is a change of policy, or a read- 
justment in selling methods, or 
some other crisis develops which, 
through no fault of his own, 
throws him out of a job. 
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Two or three courses are open 
to him. He can make his situation 
known to the other firms operating 
in the same territory, and one or 
more of them may offer him a post. 
But that immediately makes him a 
job-competitor against all the other 
sales representatives in the area, 
and the chances are that one of 
his personal friends in the industry 
will lose the place which is given 
to him, with a consequent distur- 
bance and uneasiness among all the 
rest of the representatives in that 
territory. 

Rejecting this course, he resolves 
to “look around” for a while. He 
finds nothing suitable and is con- 
sequently inactive for several 
weeks, or perhaps months. Mean- 
time he has been brooding over his 
ill-luck, resenting what has hap- 
pened to him even while admitting 
its inevitability. And so he be- 
comes nervous, strained, and some- 
what off his normal balance be- 
cause his faith in his industry has 
been shaken. It seems unfair that 
it should be so indifferent to his 
fate. 

At length, tiring of inaction and 
having his family bills in mind, he 
enters another industry, takes a po- 
sition at a smaller figure, and goes 
to work to build himself up again 
in an unfamiliar line. He is per- 
haps permanently lost to the in- 
dustry. 

* * 
Picture No. 2 

A leading firm in its industry 
decides to put on a sales campaign 
in a certain territory. The sales 
manager or personnel director goes 
to its chief town and starts to en- 
roll a_ selling force. Personal 
friends are asked for help, and 
they send over men who are out 
of jobs. One or two good selec- 
tions may thus be obtained, but 
the rest are more or less chronic 
out-of-works, unfits, or what not. 

The balance of the men required 
are advertised for. There is a 
large response from the highways 
and byways. A conscientious at- 
tempt is made to interview them 
all in a hotel room. Not more 
than three men can be seen in an 
hour. Delays and distractions oc- 
cur, and the end of the first day 
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sees only eighteen men interviewed, 
and of these only two are—or 
seem—suited to the task. 

This won’t do, and the selector 
tries to speed up, for he has other 
things awaiting him. The result 


is that at the end of three or four 
days he has chosen a selling force 
a few of which are promising but 
for the rest of which he can only 
offer prayer. 
* 


* 


These two pictures may seem a 
little overdrawn, but they are es- 
sentially true to the facts today 
as they are true to the facts of the 
last year and the years before. 
They portray a condition that pre- 
yails in scores of industries. ° 

It is this haphazard, chaotic, un- 
regulated condition, damaging to 
both men and management and vi- 
tally affecting the smooth working 
of distribution for which the As- 
sociated Grocery Manufacturers 
has resolved to find a cure. 

It is to eliminate this waste in 
securing and maintaining the man 
power in which the grocery indus- 
try has a recognized investment 
that the Agma Personnel Bureau 
has been set up. 

The bureau is an adjunct of the 
headquarters office in New York. 
It has its own offices, director and 
clerical staff. Though it was for- 
mally opened for business only on 
the second day of the new year, it 
has been long enough in informal 
operation to prove its workability. 

The method of procedure is sim- 
ple and devoid of undue elabora- 
tion. Grocery manufacturers have 
been consulted through group con- 
ferences and have been kept ad- 
vised through office bulletins. They 
have given an enthusiastic welcome 
to the whole idea. 

As fast as sales openings or pro- 
spective openings occur, manu- 
facturers report to the bureau 
stating the number of men wanted 
and what for. These reports are 
tabulated and filed under such 
heads as sales manager, division 
manager, district representative, 
etc., with all the necessary details. 

When an individual wishes to 
have the services of the bureau, 
he is asked to report his qualifi- 
tions and experience in full. He 
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is given a file number, and all in- 
formation is then kept not under 
his name but his number. This en- 
sures that all proceedings will be 
confidential and known only to the 
principals involved. Reports are 
made out and mailed on variously 
tinted sheets, all of letter size, each 
bearing the proper file-number. 
As soon as an individual has 
registered with the bureau, infor- 
mation is asked of his former em- 
ployers on a tinted and numbered 
sheet reading somewhat as follows: 


A G M A PERSONNEL BUREAU 


File Number... 
Me, ccciesesece has registered with this 
Bureau and requested us to place him 
in a position as He states 
that he was pe Ad your com- 
pany as 
from 
(The above is eet 
me ) 
Ve will greatly appreciate having your 
frank opinion of this man and his qual- 
ifications. This will help us in present- 
ing accurate information to prospective 
employers. With better information thus 
made available, better selections of men 
can be made which, in turn, will result 
in reducing the turnover of sales per- 
sonnel and the expense incident thereto. 
THIS INFORMATION WILL BE 
HELD STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. 
For complete insurance in this regard, 
we ask that you tear this sheet at the 
perforation and return only the bottom 
part to us, which you will note does not 
contain name of applicant. 

File No. .... 

CHARACTER QUALIFICATIONS: 
Is he a hard worker? 
Honest and truthful? 
Is he ambitious? 
Is he resourceful? 
How about his habits? 
GENERAL QUALIFICATIONS 
Were his services satisfactory? 
Was he consistént producer? 
Did he co-operate with the office? 
Did he “‘wear well” with customers? ... 
OTHER QUALIFICATIONS: 
How long was he in your employ? .... 
In what capacity? 
At Home Office or in what territory? 


The rest is in 


Why did he leave your employ? 
Would you re-employ him? 
Salary received while in your employ? 


Other information 


AssociaTEeD GROCERY MANUFACTURERS 
Or AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) 

The separation of the sheet at 

the perforation, which comes just 
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before “Character Qualifications,” 
and the return of only the lower 
section to the bureau, are regarded 
as important, for they enable all 
information to be filed and ex- 
changed on a purely impersonal 
basis. The applicant need not fear 
his name will be bandied about. 

When the necessary information 
has been obtained, a bulletin bear- 
ing a certain tint and duly num- 
bered, is mailed out to manufac- 
turers. It names the date, the 
territory for which the applicant is 
available, and a brief resume of his 
history, together with any useful 
statement he has made in his own 
words. Replies are invited, with 
reference only to file number. 

The test period during which the 
bureau has been operated shows 
that the response is prompt. If 
openings are available, employers 
are naturally eager to obtain com- 
petent, qualified men and _ they 
welcome the opportunity of filling 
vacancies without shouldering a 
burden of detail and wasting time 
on incompetents. 

Men deprived of positions by ac- 
cident or circumstance are equally 
delighted. They are not compelled 
to engage in long correspondence 
or vain calls. They do not have to 
compete with old associates. Their 
pride and self-respect are spared. 
And above all, they are gratified 
that the industry is not indifferent 
to them and their years of service 
in it. It renews their confidence in 
it and increases their loyalty to- 
ward it. Its effect on the morale 
of the entire industry is felt. 

The bureau’s plan of operation 
rests on what is regarded as a 
sound business basis and is devoid 
of any savor of charity. It is fi- 
nanced under a unique plan that 
satisfies employer and employee. 

It is believed that this effort will 
succeed because it recognizes hu- 
man welfare instead of concerning 
itself purely with mechanical effi- 
ciency. The abstract idea of or- 
ganization has given place to the 
realization that an organization is 
founded upon men, with human de- 
sires and needs; and that since 
these men have a stake in the in- 
dustry, the industry is justified in 
protecting its own. 
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Cleveland “News” 


Appointments 

A. E. M. Bergener has been ap. 
pointed managing editor of the Cleve. 
land News and Hugh Kane managing 
editor of the Cleveland Sunday News, 
These appointments follow the with- 
drawal of T. A. Robertson from the 
managing editorship of the News, Sun. 
day and daily, and divide the duties of 
managing the News between Mr. Berg. 
ener and Mr. Kane, under the super- 
vision of Dan R. Hanna, Jr., president 
and general manager of The Cleveland 


Company, publisher of the two papers. 


Andre Mertzanoff to Conduct 
Management Service 


Andre Mertzanoff, previously vice 
president and general manager of the 
American Radiator Company, is plan 
ning to establish an industrial manage 
ment organization which will be 
ducted under his own name, with 
in New York. He will offer counsel in 
financing, research, production and dis- 
tribution. Mr. Mertzanoff had been with 
the American Radiator Company for the 
last twenty years and, as general man 
ager, directed its research, manufactur- 
ing and sales policy. 


Curtiss-Wright Airports to 
J. Walter Thompson 


The Curtiss-Wright Airports Corpora- 
tion, a division of the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation, has appointed the J. Walter 
Thompson Company to direct its adver 
tising account. This agency also han- 
dies the advertising account of the 
Curtiss-Wright Flying Service, another 
division of the Curtiss-Wright organiza- 
tion. 


L. E. Kreider, Advertising 
Manager, “The Mentor” 


L. E. Kreider, for the last three 
years with the Eastern office of Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and previous to that, with the Amer- 
ican Lithographic Company, has been 
made advertising manager of The 
Mentor, New York. 


C. C. Smith with P. F. 
on 
O’Keefe Agency 
Claude C. Smith has been appointed 
an account executive with the Boston 
office of The P. F. O’Keefe Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc. He was formerly with 
the Campbell-Ewald Company and Seilge 
Brun, Inc., both of Detroit, and_ the 
Federal Advertising Agency, New York 


Western Pacific Railway 
Appoints H. K. McCann 


The Western Pacific Railway, San 
Francisco, has placed its advertising 
account with the San Francisco office 
of The H. K. McCann Company. 
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EW models 


points... 


ind NEW sales quotas to 
neet and to beat! 


For widespread consumer 
acceptance — and volume 
ales—in the New York 
Market throughout 1930, 
ell your NEW story to the 
argest single evening news- 
paper reading group here 

the more than 600,000 
orthwhile families who 
ead the New York Evening 
Journal every day. 


The Boone Man will gladly 
supply interesting market 
information, upon request. 








NEW YORK 
EVENING 
JOURNAL 


Represented Nationally by the 
Rodney E. Boone Organization 
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NEWSPABER 





THE 1930 
AUTO SHOW 


Over in a week in every city in 
which it exhibits—and then the 
coats come off again and the in- 
dustry goes to work to make the 
forecasts come to life. 


The Boone Man will be of great 
benefit to both manufacturer and 
advertising agent in achieving 
these 1930 goals. His is a refresh- 
ing, unbiased viewpoint on the 
sales opportunities in ten great 
American Markets. 


Routine points of rate, circulation 


and lineage are to him only an in- 
dex to your chance of selling cars 


BASED ON 
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DVERTISING 


as a result of advertising in his 
markets. Local conditions which 
make markets are always upper- 
most in his mind. 





RODNEY E. BOONE 


General Manager, National Advertising 


HICAGO NEW YORK CITY DETROIT 
earst Bldg. International Magazine Bldg. General Motors Bldg. 


S7th Street at Sth Avenue 


OSTON PHILADELPHIA ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
hrop Square Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. Temple Bldg. 


New York Journal Evening Chicago American 
Boston American Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore News 
Rochester Journal Wisconsin News 
Syracuse Journal Washington Times 


Boston Advertiser Sunday Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore American 
Rochester American Syracuse American 
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Verbs Speed Headlines 


The Word-Anatomy of Newspaper Headlines Is Studied for Possible 
Use in Advertising 


By F. S. 


F one sits down studiously be- 
fore any well-edited newspaper 
and takes the headlines apart to 
see what makes them go, verbs 
appear as an essential part of the 
works. They are there invariably, 
and squeezed into tight spaces as 
though their inclusion had ap- 
peared absolutely necessary. 


Schenck 


They form merely a manner of 
presenting the news in an attention- 
gripping manner. As such, they 
are a part of newspaper technique. 

Suppose an event concerning an 
advertised product or service takes 
place and the newspapers consider 
it worthy of considerable mention 
in the news columns. At least, this 
event gets a half column on one 


They are wedged in with nouns 


which seem entirely 
capable of com- 
manding attention 
without any side- 
show stunting. But 
blot out the verbs 
with smudgy 
thumbs, no with 
snips of paper as 
they are too nu- 
merous for thumbs, 
and at once some- 
thing of life has 
gone out of the 
news of the day. 
The great people of 
the world assume 
wax model poses. 
The play that 
gripped us is mys- 
teriously changed 
into a boring tab- 
leaau. The mean- 








OMEDAY, the author of 
this article prophesies, 
the advertising agency will 
have—tlike the modern news- 
paper—a man who writes 
headlines for other people’s 


copy. 

Why is this headline spe- 
cialist going to be employed 
in agencies? “For the same 
reason,” says the author, 
“that he is now employed on 
newspapers: because copy 
writers, like reporters, have 
had their chance to make 
headlines teem with .the ex- 
citement of verbs rushing 
about, and have sacrificed 
headline interest to copy sus- 
pense. And today, readers 
want to watch things move, 
and move lively as only 


of the inside pages. 
The advertiser 
also takes four full 
columns for his 
own use. 

Which account 
will appear more 
interesting to read- 
ers? Which ac- 
count will the 
advertiser sacrifice 
if he must do with- 
out one or the 
other? And in ex- 
actly what will the 
major difference 
between the two 
consist ? 

One does not 
have to be a wor- 
shipper of press 
agents to regard 
all the above ques- 
tions except the 








ing is still clear. || yerbs can make them move.” 
last as purely rhet- 











But we are no |L— 





longer interested. 

On the other hand, the majority 
of advertisements, even those in 
newspapers, use verbs most spar- 
ingly in the headlines. Many 
eliminate the verbs entirely, even 
though they endeavor mightily to 
imitate newspaper type faces and 
the brevity wrongly attributed to 
newspaper headlines. 

\fter all, there is only one way 
to duplicate effects, and that is by 
studying the inner technique of a 
performance. Paderewski’s hair- 
cut and clothes do not make the 
performance. They are as superfi- 
cial as type-faces and brevity in 
headlines. 

Neither do verbs make the news. 


orical. Nor on the 
last question can one lightly pass off 
the difference as being due to “eci- 
torial influence.” If either account 
is written in an editorial style, the 
advertisement will most assuredly 
be the sinner. The newspaper ac- 
count will be strictly reportorial. 
Yet, so far as the headline is con- 
cerned, it will wave in front of the 
reader a promise of interest, if not 
excitement. 

That is because it is like all the 
other news headlines? Granted. 
And in what does this alikeness 
consist? In typography! Yes, but 
only partly. A double-column type- 
box with the headline in upper 
and lower case bold italics is pre- 
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sented in evidence. It is about 
the weather in a city a thousand 
miles away from the readers of 
the paper. The item is surrounded 
by columns in pyramided bold all- 
caps. In only one particular does 
it bear a resemblance to the other 
important news-heads of the day: 
Only in verbs. This headline reads : 

“Hard gale batters Chicago lake 
front; water enters streets, ma- 
roons guests in hotel.” 

In what way is this similar to 
the single column, bold face, all- 
cap headline below: 

“Stocks gain sharply but slip 
near close.” 

The more one examines the 
headlines of a newspaper the more 
difficult it becomes to ignore the 
relationship and character similari- 
ties furnished by verbs. You can 
tell a newspaper headline by the 
way it moves, by its gestures and 
its gait. 

It is not only movement but free- 
and-easy movement which dis- 
tinguishes the newspaper headline. 
The verbs are agile fellows, stocky 
chaps that shove and push and 
jostle the most proper nouns. 

“Hoover speeds West!” Think 
of it. Probably he was merely 
sitting in a train. And the first 
day’s run was only as far West as 
Detroit. “No, we can not allow 
words like that in our business. 
Make it instead: ‘The President 
and his Westward Journey’” com- 
mands the advertiser of his copy 
writer. 

“Well, if you must have a verb 
to satisfy your queer theory,” he 
may add, “why you might use ‘an- 
nounce’ or ‘inaugurate’.” 

For another example of loose- 
ness, take the headline: 

“Carnegie Fund Says Money 
Taints Sports In Colleges.” 

How can a fund “say” anything? 
And what an undignified word is 
“taints.” Probably it was not used 
once in the whole report. 

But as soon as informal verbs of 
action are ousted for the long and 
slow moving verbs accredited to 
advertising, the headlines retreat to 
the past ages. For there once was 
a time when our Presidents did 
announce instead of merely saying, 
and did inaugurate instead of 
merely starting things. And this 


period followed that age in which 
verbs were not allowed in the 
headlines of the public prints, 
When the assassin’s bullet crump- 
led the gaunt figure of Lincoln, the 
news headline—and it was typical 
of the day—was: “A LAMENT. 
ABLE EVENT.” 

Today, anything must move to 
attract attention and to hold it. 
Still photography has given way to 
motion pictures. The modern eye 
and mind have become accustomed 
to a rate of going which would 
have sent us in our youth of thirty 
years ago weaving dizzily to a bed 
tilted all night by nightmares. Na- 
turally, we must all have quicker 
verbs in our reading or we feel the 
style is behind the times. 

Advertisements are taking to 
themselves more verbs. But most 
are content with a single verb in 
the headline, and that one a rather 
heavy-waisted, pompous part of 
speech which observes carefully 
exactly where it is going to put its 
foot next. 

Some of the advertising of 
Franklin Simon & Co. blazes the 
way among verbs of quick move- 
ment. Thus one advertisement: 
“Colorful Lamé That Glints And 
Gleams With Gold.” 

But unfortunately in this ad- 
vertisement, as in so many others, 
the action started by the verbs is 
suddenly suspended and a non- 
committal row of dots takes the 
place of an expected verb. The 
continuation of the headline is: 
“This Is The Evening Dress The 
Smartest Young People Are Wear- 
ing.’ 

Why not either “adorns” instead 
of “this is,” or to be more newsy, 
“attracts eyes to”? In the latter 
version we would have the action 
not only of the light on the dress 
material but also of the heads and 
eyes turning toward the dress. 
Even the final verb, “wearing,” 
then becomes more active because 
it is taken out of possible seclus- 
ion and put into a public or func- 
tional showing where people watch 
clothes. 

Frequently in advertisements an 
innocuous “and” or a row of dots 
takes the place where a_ verb 
should come in running. “Ameri- 
can Business .. . And This New 
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: The City of 


— 


—“8d and Halsted 


The intersection of 63d and Halsted Streets 
is the trading center of a neighboi hood popu- 
lation of substantial size and buying power. It 
is as self-contained as a city—and as definite 
in its buying habits. 


Just as one city differs from others in respon- 
siveness to various types of merchandise and 
selling tactics, so does 63d and Halsted differ 
from the other great neighborhood markets of 
Chicago. And its buying power makes it ex- 
tremely worth while to know wherein it differs. 


In building “A Working Manual for Sales 


Control of the Chicago Market” the Chicago 
Evening American revealed, to a heretofore 
unapproached extent, facts concerning Chi- 
cago’s great neighborhood mar- 
kets. Properly analyzed and used, 
The Chicago Evening these facts disclose wide new ave- 
American i im #3 ues to greater sales in Chicago. 
ninth year of circu- Sal : pe ae : 
ltion leadership in ales and advertising executives 
Chicago’s evening Will not regret asking a Boone 
field—emphatic evi- Man about those facts. 

dence of Chicago’s 


preference. Cc oa I Cc A G ae 
EVENIN G 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 
lag 


National Representatives: 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Appliance” is a typical headline. 
The only reasonable supposition, 
if one is sufficiently interested to 
make any guess, is that the re- 
lationship between the subject 
and the predicate has not been 
determined as _ yet. Possibly 
American business has not, and 
will not, bother its head with any 
more new appliances. Certainly if 
American business quickened its 
pace, or made more money, or 
saved itself trouble by this new 
appliance the advertisement would 
have so stated. 

No, verbs do not make news. 
But the absence of verbs does 
seem to kill news. 

Editorials, magazine stories and 
articles do not usually employ 
verbs in their titles which corre- 
spond to newspaper headlines. But 
an entirely different technique is 
involved; the subject matter gen- 
erally takes place in at least two 
tenses, sometimes in three. And 
probably verbs in a story or article 
where one tense were possible 
would, if they were used, steal 
reading interest from such writings 
as did not lend themselves to the 
use of verbs. None of which is 
true of any except a small number 
of advertisements. 

Probably one reason why more 
advertising headlines do not have 
more active verbs running through 
them is because they are not writ- 
ten by specialists. Under the best 
modern newspaper practise, a desk 
man puts the headline on a re- 
porter’s account of an event, and 
while editing the copy. 

His chief interest is to make 
the headline tell what the reporter 
has written, and in as swift and 
entertaining manner as is possible. 
He does not care if the reporter 
wanted to suspend interest till the 
last paragraph; out he will drag 
the modest kernel of the report 
and make it parade on the first 
line. 

But the copy writer wants to 
save his thunder for a climatic 
finale. Or he writes the headline 
before the rest of the copy and he 
cannot afford to limit himself too 
much by what the verbs in the 
heading might commit him to. 
Verbs are so definite in their ac- 
tion. Or the copy, like the maga- 
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zine article, has ended by wan- 
dering through so many tenses and 
subjects that it cannot be honestly 
tied down to any one tense in the 
headline. 

Sometime the advertising agency 
is going to have—like the modern 
newspaper—a man who writes 
headlines for other people’s copy. 
He will do editing of copy, not 
merely cutting down, but even 
more of building up. He will give 
instructions like a city editor gives 
to reporters: Get every single 
fact on this case and then write it 
straightaway from the point of 
view that all the public is inter- 
ested in the main facts first and 
a number can be held to the details 
by a logical sequence from there 


on. 

Why is this headline specialist 
going to be employed in agencies? 
For the same reason that he is 
now employed on newspapers: be- 
cause copy writers, like reporters, 
have had their chance to make 
headlines teem with the excitement 
of verbs rushing about, and have 
sacrificed headline interest to copy 
suspense. And today, readers want 
to watch things move, and move 
lively as only verbs can make 
them move. Only when there is 
action right from the very start— 
from the top of the headline—will 
the public lend itself to being sus- 
pended by its ears or its eye-lids. 
And in writing only verbs give 
action. 


Mandarin Food Products to 
Logan & Stebbins 


The Mandarin Food Products, Inc., 
Los Angeles, has appointed Logan & 
Stebbins, advertising agency of that 
city, to handle its advertising account 
Mandarin products include chop suey, 
chow mein, noodles, chop suey vege 
tables, soy sauce and a combination 
package called Chow Mein Ready t 
Serve. Newspapers will be used in 
California and Western cities. 


R. W. Mickam Joins Hoyt 
Agency at Hartford 


Robert W. Mickam, 
The Manternach Company, Hartford, 
Conn., advertising agency, and, more 
recently, with Robinson, Lightfoot & 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has joined the Hartford office 
of the Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., 
advertising agency. 


formerly with 
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| When a man buys 
something at a very low price, 


tan he is apt to pat himself on the 
detalls 


there back. But when repair bills begin 
cialis to come in, or the article shows 
— | early signs of giving out, or fails 
3: be- to accomplish what it was 
pin | intended for, then he sits down 
~~ | and does some real figuring. 

- copy | 

= | Now you naturally want to buy 
make your printing at a reasonable 
ere 1s 


oa figure. But there is a dead line. 
i | When you get below it—look 
e-lids. out! You are likely to find 
ae yourself, like the unhappy Mr. 

Man aforesaid, doing some 


mathematics;—afterward! 


If you deal with a house that 
deals reasonably with you, then 
you are playing safe. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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but - about Oklahoma 
Es Citys new wealth 


Dry reading—the fol- 
lowing, but rich-freighted with meaning 
to the advertiser looking for a market 
that will boost his 1930 sales <4<<4 Okla- 
homa produces 24% of the nation’scrude 
oil—the Oklahoma City field produces 
11% of thestate’stotal. The Oklahoma 
City field has 18%, or 164 of the state’s 
891 drilling wells <€4<4<4 More than $20,- 
000,000 is being spent on rigs and drill- 
ing wellsin the Oklahoma City field 44<4< 
There are more than 2,500 workers in the 
Oklahoma City field with a daily pay roll 
of more than $20,000. Because reliable 
figures were lacking before, we have not 
mentioned that about 5,000 workers are 
engaged in clerical and other work, as 
distinct from field operations, also with 
a pay roll of about $20,000 a day. This 
makes the total pay roll added to Okla- 
homa City’s buying power by its year- 
old oil field nearly $15,000,000 a year! 
4444 Oil company officials expect the 
figures given here to be doubled within 
12 to 18 months 4444 The Oklahoman 
and Times with over 5,000 more circula- 
tion than all twenty other dailies in this 
territory combined, including the third 
Oklahoma City newspaper, will win and 
hold the 68-mile Oklahoma City Market 
for you at asingle, low advertising cost. 


THE DAILY @KLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOM ITY TIMES 


the Oklahoma Publishing Co. 
THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 
Etats Special Advertising Agency -Mew Yort Cucage Datrost Atlanta Kansas City Dalias San franctsco 
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AVING more 
than doubled 
our circulation within 
the last eleven years; 
having erected a new 
six million dollar plant 
in the heart of the city 
of Detroit in 1925, and 
having published 
fifteen and a half mil- 
lion lines of advertis- 
ing in 1929, the high 
lights of this news- 
paper’s development 
give reasonable 
grounds for some 
complacency. 


q 


E are pleased, 

but we must 
also subscribe to the 
American credo that 
it is perhaps undesir- 
able to be satisfied. 


q 


E have no 
Barnumesque 
ambitions to be “the 
biggest show on 
earth,” we don’t ex- 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


pect to either merge or 
moult, nor to be con- 
sumed with the fires 
of any vast upheaval 
in publishing prac- 
tices or ideals. 


q 

BOUT to enter 
our one hun- 
dredth year as a news- 
paper we neither wish 
to “point with pride” 
nor “view anything 
with alarm.** We 
much prefer to be 
vastly busy about the 
business of serving in 
a sensible manner, the 
people of Detroit and 

the Detroit area. 


g 


FTER all, there is 
no satisfactory 
substitute for a good 
newspaper, either in 
the satisfaction it 
brings its readers or 
in its economic useful- 
ness to advertisers. 


ee Press 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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The Salesman and His Financial 
Worries 


A Man May Be a Poor Manager of His Own Affairs But Still Be a 
Good Salesman 


By A. H. Deute 


General Manager, The Billings & Spencer Company 


” DON’T think we ought to 
keep him on the sales force— 
he’s unsound. He can’t have any 
real sense or judgment, getting 
himself into such a financial mess. 
| am beginning to wonder if he is 
really honest.” 

The owner of a business was 
thus criticizing a salesman to the 
sales manager. The salesman in 
question had just demonstrated a 
real lack of financial sense in that 
on a good living salary he had 
permitted himself to get into debt 
in so many directions that the 
matter had come to the attention 
of the house. 

The sales manager had called 


the salesman in and put it up to 
him. 

“Now, make up a list of your 
most pressing obligations and let’s 
see what we can make out of it 
all,” the sales manager finally sug- 


gested. So the salesman, recalling 
his various obligations as best he 
could, set down a list of a dozen 
or more which totalled some three 
months’ salary. And he said that 
undoubtedly there were a number 
of smaller obligations which he 
did not recall at the moment. 

It was a formidable list. The 
sales manager, feeling the need of 
counsel wiser than he could give, 
talked it over with the head of 
the business. And the head of the 
business, being no salesman, but a 
sound bookkeeper and bill collector, 
gazed horrified at the evident rack 
and ruin which was before him. 

“Mighty loose sort of chap, un- 
doubtedly,” the owner continued. 
“Putting himself in the way of 
temptation to hold out collections 
when these debtors come to press- 
ing him too hard. Is he properly 
bonded ?” 

Yes, he was bonded. 

“Well, anyway, I don’t see how 
we can keep such a man. He can’t 
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be a very clear thinker. Probably 
not much of a salesman, anyway.” 

Now, it so happened that he was 
not only a good salesman, but the 
the best one on the force. 

And there is nothing strange or 
unusual therein. It is very often 
a hard thing for men who are trea- 
surers and accountants at heart to 
understand the mental processes of 
the men who are salesmen at heart. 

For instance, a friend of mine 
who is the credit man and treasurer 
of a small company in the West 
is now about forty years old. His 
salary has never exceeded $6,000 a 
year. He has an average sized 
family. He owns his home and 
keeps a small car. He lives on a 
budget system. He saves money 
each month. He is now collecting 
interest and dividends from mort- 
gages and investments. His sched- 
ule calls for his ability to live on 
this income from investments and 
savings by the time he is fifty. 

He shakes his head and wonders 
what possesses some of his firm’s 
salesmen to whom he personally 
sends monthly checks for $500 and 
more but who are constantly writ- 
ing in asking for “advances.” 

Also, he is in despair when he 
goes over the weekly expense ac- 
counts and has to approve of mile- 
age, hotels, meals and so on for 
$75. There was a time, a few 
years ago, when, with one of the 
salesmen temporarily unable to 
work on account of illness, this 
treasurer decided to spend two 
weeks on the man’s territory to as- 
certain to his own satisfaction just 
what the traveling expenses ought 
to be. 

At the end of two weeks, instead 
of the usual $150 for that trip, 
this treasurer had an itemized ac- 
count showing that he had spent 
only $103.45. 

When he showed these figures 
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to the salesman, the latter merely 
shrugged his shoulders and said: 
“Well, how much goods did you 
sell? What was your selling cost? 
The company is sending me out 
to sell goods at a reasonable cost. 
You went out not to sell goods but 
to travel cheaply. The house can’t 
make any money on that!” 

And, as a matter of fact, the 
gross volume written by the trea- 
surer was so wofully small and he 
had so little enjoyment out of his 
first experience as a salesman, that 
he was glad to stay at his desk. 


A Different Viewpoint 


“You see,” the salesman ex- 
plained to the treasurer, “you think 
in terms of not spending money. 
You translate that psychology to 
the customer on whom you call. 
I think in terms of big business— 
big volume—carload lots—big ad- 
vertising campaigns. I look for 


ideas to pass on to my customers 
—ideas which have to do with 
handling our line in car lots instead 
of fifty-case lots. I’m thinking in 
terms of dollars—spending dollars 


—and you think in terms of saving 
pennies. We've both got our jobs 
to do and we can’t play the other 
fellow’s game or do his work. But 
that is why I get the volume of 
business while you are no doubt 
one fine treasurer.” 

Of course, not all salesmen are 
loose and improvident livers, but 
many excellent salesmen are and 
must have constant help and guid- 
ance from their sales managers. 
That is why certain men are stars 
for one sales manager, only to 
prove miserable failures for others. 

One of the best salesmen in the 
country made up his mind a few 
years ago to settle down to busi- 
ness, buy a lot, build a house and 
become financially sound. He was 
so valued by his employer that the 
latter loaned him the money with 
which to buy a lot. The salesman 
was to get the house built in a 
hurry and get his family settled. 

But the salesman was such a 
good salesman that he owned the 
lot only a few days until he saw a 
chance to give that lot as part 
payment for a fine piece of acreage 
which he was going to lay out into 
lots, sell most of them and have a 
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fine building site for himself, with. 
out cost. 

But something went wrong and 
in six months he found himself 
trying to make monthly payments 
on his acreage—payments far be- 
yond his normal ability—and at the 
same time trying to pay his em- 
ployer back $35 a month. 

Another salesman I know very 
well indeed is so interested in sell- 
ing—keeps himself so busy selling 
—that he can’t give any thought 
to his living expenses and general 
expenses. When he sees some- 
thing he likes, he buys it on terms. 
He is now paying for a fine auto- 
mobile with a built-in radio. It js 
hard to say just how much of his 
estimated earnings is spent for 
months to come. His sales man- 
ager is now undertaking to hold 
out a certain amount monthly and 
when that amount is large enough, 
it is going to be put into a home 
for the man and his family. The 
salesman does not object to this 
plan at all. In fact, he said to 
me not long ago: “I wish my house 
would agree to pay all my bills, 
take care of my family, give mea 
few dollars a month for my own 
spending money and just let me 
sell goods. I wish I didn’t have to 
think about anything except just 
selling goods. That’s all I like to 
do. Bothering about bills and 
those things just takes my mind off 
my work.” 

That is a viewpoint which it is 
very hard for some employers to 
appreciate. And relatively few 
salesmen have ever analyzed them- 
selves in this way. One of them 
did, but only after he had been 
brought in to be sales manager. 
This chap was the best man on the 
force and when the sales manager's 
job became vacant, the management 
went on the theory that the best 
salesman should be made sales 
manager. 

For a year he struggled with 
his job. He did show an increase 
in volume, but selling costs jumped 
alarmingly. At the end of 
year, he went to his employer and 
said: “I’m making a few moves to- 
day effective January first. I'm 
taking the man off my old territory 
who took my place. As sales mar- 
ager of this company, I’m hiring 
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Thousands of northern 
retailers are closing 
tens of thousands of ac- 
counts for the winter. 
More than a million of 
their customers will buy 
in Florida until April. 
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4 _ etailers are opening 
ve me a tens of thousands of ac- 
ounts with former cus- 
of northern 
stores. A new market 
exceeding a million consumers springs up—to eat, wear, 
buy and use every conceivable product known to modern 
standards of living. Are you following up with distribu- 
ion and advertising—keeping more than a million buyers 


supplied with your goods P 


Seven days a week, in every population 


anager 

on the center of the state you can keep them 
nager's informed, keep them sold, through the 
4 one all-state newspaper of Florida— 
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=) Che Florida Cimes -Union 
JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 


Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
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myself for that job. As soon as 
I have done that, I’m naturally 
through as your sales manager be- 
cause I can’t handle the two jobs. 
I think I’m a fine salesman. I’m 
no sales manager at all. A sales 
manager is a man who is a cross 
between a salesman and a_ book- 
keeper and who likes people and 
has a sense of sympathy, plus a 
sense of responsibility toward his 
house as well as toward his men. 
You can see where I am lacking.” 

When you see the superfine sales 
force at work, you may be quite 
sure that in charge of them is that 
type of sales manager and you 
may be sure he is getting the sup- 
port of his management. 

That is why certain men make 
good under certain sales managers 
and why certain sales managers 
will do a great job with one house 
and fail with another. I know a 
sales manager who was an out- 
standing success with his firm so 
long as the general financial poli- 
cies pertaining to sales and adver- 
tising were under the supervision 
of a certain man. When that man 
resigned to become president of 
another company, the sales man- 
ager found himself working di- 
rectly under another type of presi- 
dent. He struggled along for three 
years and at the end of that time 
dropped out in disgust. 

About fifteen years ago, a sec- 
tional business, located in an East- 
ern city, suddenly began to develop 
by leaps and bounds. The head of 
the business took in a young part- 
ner and gave him active charge. 
The nominal head was interested 
in other affairs. 

For ten years that business liter- 
ally jumped ahead. It spread into 
a chain of stores covering several 
States. It was an organization of 
unusually good men in that indus- 


try. . 
And then the young head died 


suddenly. The older man again 
took personal charge. During the 
last five years that business has 
disintegrated until now it is hardly 
more than a name. 

More than one of the men who 
made up that organization and who 
has since drifted away has said 
to me: “When young Blank died, 
the heart went out of that business. 
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He used to take care of us and see 
us through.” 

Some years ago, the late T, F. 
Merseles, then head of Montgom- 
ery Ward, said to me: “Most 
professional salesmen are not ac. 
quisitive. Many of them get into al] 
sorts of difficulties because of their 


some directions. It takes a very 
human individual to be a good 
manager of a group of salesmen, 
That doesn’t mean anything to cer- 
tain types of men.” 


F. G. Peck, Advertising 
Manager, “Fashionable Dress” 


Frederick G. Peck, for seven years a 
member of the advertising staff of the 
Elks Magazine, New York, and, pre. 
viously, secretary and treasurer of Rufus 
French, Inc., publishers’ representative, 
has been appointed by the United Fash 
ion Company, Inc., New York, as ad 
vertising director of Fashionable Dress 
and its other fashion publications. 


Succeeds R. D. Merrill on 


“American Agriculturist 

Irving W. Ingalls, for the last five 
years a member of the advertising staff 
of the American Agriculturist, New 
York, has been appointed advertising 
manager of that blication. He suc. 
ceeds Robert D. errill, who has re 
signed to join the New York office of 
The Farm Journal. 


General Tire & Rubber 
Appoints J. G. Stoller 


John G. Stoller, assistant secretary 
of the General Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, has been elected secretary 
of that company. He has been associated 
with the organization since its establish 
ment in 1915, 


Hardy Agency Changes Name 


Walter E. Hardy, Inc., Chicago ad 
versing agency, has changed its name 
to Hardy, Ozanne & Hardy, Inc. 

The P. F. Volland Company, Joliet, 
Ill., greeting cards, mottoes and books 
has appointed the Hardy, Ozanne 
Hardy agency to direct its advertising 
account. 


Steamship Account to Kerr- 
McCarthy Agency 


that city, to direct its advertising a 
count. Newspapers will be used. 
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Nothing more fully demon- 
strates The Morning World’s 
READERS . forward pace than a three-year 
AND circulation growth of more than 
50,000. But readers, as such, 
MORE are relatively unimportant un- 
less they represent some tangible 


PROFITABLE asset to the advertiser, unless 


they measure up to definite 
READERS standards of buying power. By 


tising far the greater circulation gains 
| Dress” of The Morning World have 
aff of the been made in the most prosper- 
wn ous audience New York has to 
coeatasion offer . . . in residential districts 


\ited Fash- 
rk, as ad with evident and unmistakable 


ions. indications of quality. For ex- 
‘ll on ample, 44.2% of The Morning 
arjst” World’s total three-year gain 
lat fe has been made in the 21 “ultra- 
ist, New quality” districts . . . known to 
_ He sue rank highest in income, in ratio 
office of of charge accounts, in rents 

paid, in ratio of costly automo- 

ubber biles. In these and other blue- 
ller ribbon districts The Morning 
—. World is making steady prog- 
a ress .. . and writing a new 
etc: history of newspaper growth 
and of profitable results for 


advertisers. 


Che Now Pork World 


MORNING AND. SUNDAY 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


TRIBUNE TOWER GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 
Chicago Detroit 
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EVER COMPILED 








ert 


can prove this... 


UDITORS' reports indicate total circulation and 

its distribution. Charts and graphs demonstrate 

coverage and concentration. Line and milline rates 
give figures on cost. 4 


But no set of figures ever compiled can prove the 
character of a newspaper—the responsiveness of its 
readers. 


What does it mean to the advertiser that The Phila- 
delphia Builetin has twice the circulation of any other 
local evening paper ? 


Or that it nearly equals the combined circulation of 
all Philadelphia morning papers? Or that The 
Bulletin’s rate is one of the lowest in America? 


Is it the hind of circulation that the advertiser wants? 
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It depends upon the character of the newspaper; and 
character is revealed largely by its Aistory. 

In 1895, The Bulletin’s publisher set out to make 
a fine newspaper. Seeking, not a quick growth, but a 
permanent one. A growth that would be rooted 
deep in the confidence,—in the respect and esteem 
of the Philadelphia Home. 

A few thousand circulation then; more than ha/f 2 
million now, without a premium, prize or circulation 
contest! 


The history of those thirty-four years of growth 





In the Shopping District 


Along Chestnut Street, from Sixth to Twenty-second Street, 
are located exclusive shops which cater to the wealth of 
Philadelphia and its suburbs. Of the 187 retailers in this 
section who advertise, 163 use The Bulletin. A record of 
eighty-seven per cent! Retailers place more individual ad- 
vertisements in The Bulletin than in all Philadelphia, daily 
and Sunday, newspapers combined. The Bulletin also carries 
more local and national display lineage in six days than 
any other Philadelphia newspaper in seven. 








proves how well The Bulletin sensed the type of 
newspaper that Philadelphia wanted. 


548,573 copies daily—a market of 572,600 homes: 
Only a few newspapers in America exceed it. 


Scarcely a home in Philadelphia and suburbs is with- 
out its daily copy of The Bulletin. At one cost, and 
a low cost, America’s Third Market can be thoroughly 
covered with one newspaper. 


The Ebening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 
PHILADELPHIA 


Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard New York Office: 247 Park Avenue 
San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Avenue 


Copyright, 1929, Bulletin Co, 
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World-famous news association 
with bureaus in every leading 
city. 


One of the foremost news-gath- 
ering associations in the world— 
considered by certain newspa- 
pers as sufficient in itself to 
meet all news requirements. 


A leading wire service with cor- 
respondents all over the uni- 
verse. 


Associated Press, International and the Universal News Service— 
three of the greatest news services in the world—serve the readers 
of the New York American every day of the week, including Sunday. 


In addition to these three world-wide services, the New York 
American has resident correspondents in all the important news 
centres of the world. 


A large and exceptionally capable staff covers local news for the New 
York American. This staff is supplemented by the City News As- 
sociation in New York City, and in the suburbs by the Standard 
News Service. 


This great array of complete and competent news-gathering facil- 
ities is the reason why the New York American is able to produce 


seven days a week a newspaper—‘‘as new and as newsy as New 
York itself.’’ 


THE 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


AS NEW AND AS NEWSY AS NEW YORK ITSELF 


PAUL BLOCK, INC. 


National Advertising Representative 


New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia Detroit San Francisco 
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New Year Resolutions of a 
Reflective Advertiser 
By Tubal Kane 


ELIEVING that while recent 

upsets in the financial world 
have caused no deep change in the 
economic status of the country’s 
people, there may have been co- 
incident with these events some 
psychological change, I am re- 
solved, in my advertising to re- 
survey and re-scan my ideas of 
what is suitable, effective, and 
timely, with the intention of dis- 
carding what is worn out, hack- 
neyed, superficial, doubtful, bom- 
lastic, or affected, and get down 
to selling ideas that are based on 
human nature and -that are 
founded on unchanging human 
needs and desires. For example, 
I am resolved: 

1. To be less general and more 
Specific. 

I remember when I was in the 
market for a car, I was not at- 


tracted by engines that were pro- 


claimed to be “the finest that great 
engineers have ever produced” or 
that were declared to be merely 
“smooth-running, powerful, and 
continuously efficient,” but by an 
advertisement that offered a 
“valve-in-head motor.” I was not 
sure what advantages such a motor 
was supposed to give; the point is 
that my interest was at once 
aroused to go and find out. Simi- 
larly I was attracted the other day 
by a new razor blade which did 
not proclaim itself merely “the re- 
sult of years of experience and 
repeated tests,” but which simply 
carried the main caption “Hollow 
Ground.” Incidentally, the adver- 
tisement mentioned extra thick- 
ness and the price. I have plenty 
f blades already, but I went out 
of my way to buy the new ones. 
It was not the general claims, but 
the specific ones which fetched me. 
And I am willing to believe that 
what will act on me will act on 
others. 

2. To say less about what my 
product is and more about what it 
will do. 


I have noticed that when people 
first confront an uniamiliar prod- 
uct or device, the first question 
they ask, after they have learned 
its name, is “What is it for?” 
They are equally interested to 
know to what new uses a familiar 
product can be put. I have ob- 
served that the price of an article 
fades to a secondary place in the 
human mind just as quickly as it 
can be displaced by the idea of 
value. Just as soon as I can make 
a man feel that my goods, or ser- 
vice, will give him a little more 
than a dollar’s worth of usefulness 
or pleasure, he willingly hands 
over the dollar bill in his pocket. 
He does not care, at the moment, 
whether my commodity is made of 
wood or steel, or whether it was 
made by girls or skilled male me- 
chanics. In going over my past 
advertising, I recognize that I 
have been talking from the stand- 
point of the maker rather than 
that of the man who is going to 
use it. I and the directors of my 
company already know that our 
product is good. What I have got 
to do is to make the consumer 
feel so. 

3. To cut the pseudo-scientific 
appeal out of my selling story. 

If I were a doctor, I would 
recognize that it would be a doubt- 
ful, if not dangerous, practice to 
try to write out, at a given time, a 
general prescription for more than 
100,000,000 people. And yet every 
day I see claims made for prod- 
ucts, supposed to have 2 medicinal 
or semi-medicinal effect, which 
are advertised as beneficial to all 
persons, regardless of their physi- 
cal state. This article is “anti- 
acid,” and hence is asserted to be 
good for all concerned, although 
it is known that a certain amount 
of acid is necessary to the human 
interior, and is in fact manufac- 
tured by it. That article is sup- 
posed to keep the mouth “germ- 
free” and hence “clean,” although 
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my dentist tells me that no surface 
wash or remedy can hope to reach 
the germs that have burrowed into 
the gums or lodged behind the 
teeth roots. If I were a dairy 
farmer, I would hesitate to adver- 
tise even the purest milk as “good” 
for everybody, for although milk 
is usually one of the best of foods, 
it is, in individual cases, not good 
for either babies or adults of a 
certain constitution. I regard a 
generally broadcast medicina! ap- 
peal as heine ssisafe for the good 
name of aivertising, hence I mean 
in future to use the shield of 
science cautiously, and hedge my 
statements in a way that will leave 
no room for an unfavorable reac- 
tion on the part of the consuming 
public. 

4. To eliminate the “social-fear” 
complex from my campaigns. 

What a flood the Listerine peo- 
ple let loose when they started 
their successful campaign against 
the fear of “halitosis”! The Lis- 
terine campaign had a sound idea 
back of it and I do not grudge 


them their vastly enhanced sales, 
but imitators have come crowding 
in who are carrying out the thing 


to absurd lengths. If we listen to 
these imitators we shall soon be 
afraid to go to a party lest the 
assemblage see—and criticize—a 
wrinkle in our pants, a spreading 
bald spot on our craniums, and a 
defect in our pronunciation of the 
third conjugation of the verb, to 
mooch, in Esperanto. After due 
reflection, I realize that somehow 
people will get along and be happy 
even if their shoes do run over 
slightly at the heel and their 
cravats are wrongly tied, and even 
if their Spanish accent sounds as 
if it were derived from South 
Brooklyn instead of Old Castile. 
Personally I am aware that people 
can be scared up to a _ certain 
point; after that they tend to say, 
“Oh, boloney.” I do not like the 
notion that my advertising helps to 
heighten snobbery or self-conscious- 
ness among the small-fry, and I 
don’t care to run the risk of having 
people say of my expensive line- 
age, “That begins to sound to me 
like a lot of hooey.” I mean to be 
less negative and more positive in 
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my selling talk, and when I use 
scare-copy I aim to see that it does 
not appear among too many other 
pieces of scare-copy, and so give 
the impression of a row of bogey- 
men making faces all at once 

5. To avoid the use of “fancy” 
testimonials that sound phoney. 

Here is another idea which was 
good for the first one or two 
users, but which has had so many 
imitations that the public is liable 
to hecome skeptical. he signa- 
tures and endorsements from prom- 
inent people in the social, com- 
mercial, and monarchical worlds 
for this and that product may be 
real enough, and I am sure of their 
genuineness in the hands of cer- 
tain firms, but some of the flowery 
recommendations cited by imi- 
tators sound phoney even if they 
are not. The language used is not 
convincing and even if it did come 
straight from high places, it ought 
to be edited before use. Avoid, 
said the apostle, even the appear- 
ance of evil. As soon as my idea, 
even if a sound one, begins to 
have too many weak imitators, I 
intend to move on and set up 
something else. The testimonial 
idea is one of the oldest in adver- 
tising, and one of the most re- 
spectable when rightly carried out, 
but the finest race horse may be 
ridden to death. 

To reduce _ the 

language in my copy. 

Steamship companies which con- 
duct tours to tropical climes and 
perfumery manufacturers are jus- 
tified in using lavender-colored 
language in their copy, because 
what they are trying to sell is 
romance. But if I am marketing 
oil furnaces, typewriters, suits of 
clothing, bathtubs, or other purely 
utilitarian articles, it would be bet- 
ter for me to employ utilitarian 
words. There is possibly a certain 
sort of poetry about ham and eggs, 
but if I were trying to advertise 
ham and eggs in terms borrowed 
from Milton, Swinburne, and the 
Arabian Nights Dream, at the 
same time glorifying the American 
hog and canonizing the American 
hen, the roast beef purveyors 
would soon have all my trade. 
see where I have been letting 
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too many lilies of the valley get 
into my copy, and henceforth I 
am trimming some of that out so 
that my real selling message will 
not be buried under flowers. Sane, 
sensible, convincing selling talk is 
what gets the signature on the 
salesman’s order blank, and that is 
what I intend to rely on from 
this time onward. 


New Division for J. Walter 


Thompson 

The J. Walter Thompson Company 
has organized a Latin American and 
Far Eastern Division, which will operate 
from the New York office as a sep- 
arate unit to control operations in 
Mexico, Cuba, Central America, Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Japan, 
Hawaii, China and the Philippines. Wil- 
liam B. Fergusson will be managing 
director of the new division. He for- 
merly was managing director of the 
McCall Advertising Agency in South 
America. 


E. Y. Crossmore Heads New 
National Biscuit Department 


E. Y. Crossmore, vice-president and 
sales manager of the National Biscuit 
Company, New York, has been placed 
in charge of the newly formed operat- 
ing department of that company, made 
up of the production, engineering and 
purchasing divisions. F. K. Montgomery, 
formerly manager of the purchasing de- 
partment, has been made a vice-president 
and will assume charge of the sales de- 
partment, succeeding Mr. Crossmore. 


F, T. Van Syckel with 
G. M. Basford 


F. T. Van Syckel has joined the 
G. M. Basford Company, New York ad- 
vertising agency, as an account execu- 
tive. He was formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany, New York, and recently sales 
promotion manager of The Debevoise 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., paint man- 
ufacturer. 


Overall Accounts to 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


The Crown Overall Manufacturing 
Company and the Headlight Overall 
Manufacturing Company, both of Cin- 
cinnati, have appointed Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc., at Chicago, to direct their 
advertising accounts. Farm and indus- 
trial publications will be used. 


Manhattan Soap to Peck 
Agency 
The Manhattan Soap Company, Sweet- 
heart and Coaline soaps, New York, has 
appointed the Peck Advertising Agency, 
Inc., of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Newspapers will be used. 
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How Agencies Charge 
Clients for Advertising 
Materials 


Turee Minute Cereats Company 
Cepar Rapips, Iowa 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Do most advertising agencies 
charge 15 per cent commission on 
engraving, art work, photographs, 
and similar expenditures in prepara- 
tion for their client’s advertising? 

I will appreciate it if you will 
tell me the prevailing practice. 

RaLpu CLEMENTS, 

Manager, Advertising & Sales 


Promotion 


"THE prevailing practice in the 
advertising agency business js 
to charge the advertiser a com- 
mission of 15 per cent on all art 
work, engravings, electrotypes and 
printed matter that the agency buys 
for the client. This commission of 
15 per cent is figured on the net 
cost of such materials. By net cost 
we mean the price charged less dis- 
counts that may be given by the 
seller. All advertising materials, 
of course, are the property of the 
advertiser —[Ed. Printers’ Ink. 


A. L. Hecht, Vice-President, 
Bonded Radio Stores 


A. L. Hecht, formerly general sales 
manager of the Perfection Radio Stores, 
New York, has been made vice-president 
of the Bonded Radio Stores, New York, 
a newly formed chain store organiza- 
tion. Charles B. Charmatz, formerly 
assistant to Mr. Hecht with the Per 
fection Radio Stores, has also joined 
the Bonded Radio Stores, as general 
sales manager. 


Appoints Kenyon Agency 


MacDonald Bros., Inc., Boston, has 
appointed The Kenyon Company, Inc., 
Boston advertising agency, to direct an 
advertising campaign in magazines an 
financial papers. MacDonald Bros 
Engineering Laboratories, Inc., organized 
to build and conduct an engineering 
laboratory at Detroit, has also appointed 
The Kenyon Company as advertising 
counsel. 


Cracker Jack Account to 
B. B. D. & .O. 


The Cracker Jack Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of Cracker Jack, Angelus 


Marshmallows, Checkers, Chums, Cocoa- 
nut Corn and a variety of concessionaire 
por corn products, has appointed the 

atten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn Cor- 
poration of Chicago to direct its adver 
tising. 
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February ist to February 8th: 
the San Francisco Automobile 
Show, where this rich, year- 
’round market derives fresh and 
forceful buying stimulus. ... The 
San Francisco Examiner, entering its 
Golden Anniversary year, has enjoyed a 
full generation of undisputed leadership 
in its field. It issupremely fitted to translate 
this interest into dollars through its Special 
Automobile Show Number on Sunday, February 
2nd. ... Forms close Wednesday, January 29th; 
early despatch of copy will be mutually advantageous. 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers 
read by more than 20 Million People 


IN NEW YORK CITY: W. W. CHEW, 285 Madison Ave. 
IN DETROIT: A. R. BARTLETT, General Motors Bidg. 
IN CHICAGO: J. D. GALBRAITH, 612 Hearst Bidg. 
IN SAN FRANCISCO: F. W. MacMILLAN, Hearst Bidg. 
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+ Anonymous is the customer, inscrut- 
able his state of mind, inexplicable the buying impulse + 
A certain combination of characteristics and circumstances 
constitute a customer + We know the people who should 
buy, and why—but history and human nature both ignore 


logic. Pure reason with few exceptions is as inept as a 


stale mackerel in a fishmonger’s window on Saturday 


morning. We rarely know the real reasons that result in a 
sale + Twenty years ago a certain cereal had a limited 
audience because of its high price + Then baby clinics 
began to recommend it to nursing mothers. Today its best 
sale is in the slums + A working girl cheerfully pays five 
dollars for fish-net stockings; a wealthy old woman grudg- 
ingly buys the cheapest sheets + One man likes a Cadillac 
because it is an index of his credit and a point of pride; 
another because it is a fine machine; a woman because she 
likes its upholstery, or because her neighbors have one; 
a college sophomore because it is painted red + A newy 
paper is read from habit, or because the boss reads it; for 


its weather reports or recipes; for a column or comic strip; 
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for its erudite editorials or its classified advertising; or 


merely because it is convenient to hold and handle + And 


the product is indifferent, inarticulate. The cereal nourishes 


the gold spoon baby as well as the one in the ghetto. 
Sheets and stockings cover anybody’s cuticle. The fine car 
functions as well for a careless car washer as for an opu- 
knt owner. The good newspaper attracts, serves and 
satisfies a universal audience + Out of all our sales psy- 
chology, only this we know: That when enough people 
have the same impression, opinion or idea about a product, 
the cash register rings, the dividends develop + So there 
is safety and sense in spreading a sales message as widely 
as possible. When it does not make customers, it makes 
opinion—which does make customers + 

Thus the great value of The News in the country’s great- 
et market: With its great circulation, reaching seven out 
of ten families in New York City, and one in five in its 
suburbs, it helps make majority opinion as well as volume 
sales, With its small page, it delivers the selling message 
more efficiently. With its low milline, it cuts the selling 


cost + Investigate! 


THE NEWS, New York's Picture Newspaper 
25 Park Place, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 
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Yes, Copy Is Too Professional, 
But Why?r 


“Study of Sociology” Provides a Copy Lesson 


Herbert Spencer’s 


By Ed. Wolff 


Treasurer, Hughes, Wolff & Company, Inc, (Advertising Agency) 


VEN in conversations about 

simple matters, statements 
clearly made are often miscon- 
ceived from impatience of atten- 
tion. The tendency to conclude 
quickly from small evidence, which 
leads most people to judge of 
strangers On a first meeting, and 
which causes them to express sur- 
prise when to the question, “How 
do you like so and so?” you reply 
that you have formed no opinion, 
is often betrayed in their habits 
as listeners. 

Continually it turns out that 
from the beginning of a sentence 
in course of utterance they have 
inferred an entire meaning; and, 
ignoring the qualifying clauses 
which follow, quite misapprehend 
the idea conveyed. This impatience 
of attention is connected with, and 
often results from, inability to 
grasp as a whole the elements of 
a complex proposition. One who 
attempts to explain an involved 
matter to a person of undisciplined 
intelligence, finds that though the 
person has understood each part of 
the explanation, he has failed to 
co-ordinate the parts; because the 
first has dropped out of his mind 
before the last is reached. This 
holds not of listeners only, but of 
many readers. 

+ * 

Such are the opening words of 
the Postscript to Herbert Spencer’s 
“Study of Sociology.” Since soci- 
ology is the study of human ac- 
tions, and since Spencer’s vivid in- 
sight into the subject continues to 
rank him as a leading authority 
even to this day, possibly no briefer 
and stronger reason for simple, 
clear advertising copy has ever 
been penned. 


This article was inspired by a_group 
of three articles published in the Decem- 
ber 19, 1929, issue of Printers’ Inx 
wncde + the title: “Has Advertising Be- 
come Too Professional ?’”’ 


And now to apply this general 
principle to concrete cases. The 
question may well be asked, “Why 
do people read advertising copy at 
all?” And the answer must be, 
“To gain information about mer- 
chandise or service.” 

Once we change our point of 
view, thus, to that of the reader, 
there is an immediate perception 
that, to be fully effective, copy 
must be so worded and so pre- 
sented that the majority of possible 
readers may understand it clearly 
and quickly. Nay, more—it must 
be such that there is slight, if any, 
chance for readers to jump to 
false conclusions from the first few 
phrases. 

In a current magazine I find 
two advertisements for different 
articles offered for one particular 
purpose. The first begins thus: 


YOUR HAIR 
Can’t Stanp Tuts Dairy Asuse 
The almost universal habit of 
slicking the hair with water is part 
of our modern craze for speed. A 
dash of water—a few strokes of the 
comb—and we are ready for the 
day. But it’s bad—bad—hbad for 
the hair, as many a baldheaded man 

can mournfully tell you. 


I like that last sentence; don’t 
you? It is clever in its subtle 
warning. You have now read half 
of the descriptive copy in this ad- 
vertisement. Compare it with the 
opening of its rival: 

DANDRUFF 
A Sure Way To Enp Ir 
There is one sure way that never 
fails to remove dandruff completely, 
and that is to dissolve it. Then 
you destroy it entirely. To do this, 
just apply a little... 


I have space for’ but one more 
parallel. Here’s one opening para- 
graph: 

Tiny fragile webs, weaving a set- 
ting for your eyes—so filmy as to 


be forgotten by thousands of other- 
wise lovely women. Yet, so vastly 
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important as to affect the color, ex- 
pression—even the size of your 
eyes. 


And a competitive product, two 
pages farther on in the same pub- 
lication, opens its plea thus: 


The natural expressiveness and 
charm of Irene Rich’s eyes is ac- 
centuated and made to “register” 
by the lovely dense fringes she makes 
of her lashes with X-ine. Your 
eyes, too, have expressiveness, etc. 


| 

Was Spencer correct in stating 
that “even in conversations about 
simple matters, statements clearly 
made are often misconceived from 
impatience of attention”? Then 
which of the quoted bits of copy 
are most likely to escape being mis- 
conceived through impatience of 
attention—the direct or the in- 
direct? 

In these examples, there is no 
attempt to pass judgment on the 
comparative excellence of compet- 
ing copy. In fact, I purposely 
chose what I considered two of 
the best advertisements in their 
respective fields. I am simply pre- 
senting really good material to aid 
you in forming your own conclu- 
sions. 


What Does “Professional” Mean? 


And here we may profitably con- 
sider the exact meaning of the 
word “professional.” As used in 
these discussions, we can perhaps 
agree that it denotes preparing ad- 
vertisements too much from the 
viewpoint of the writer as com- 
pared with that of the reader. The 
very definition sounds like an in- 
dictment. Yet the custom is so 
prevalent as to bring three manu- 
scripts on the subject in one week 
to the editorial desks of Printers’ 
Inx. And a procedure so general 
must have as its origin something 
which favorably commends it to 
many minds. 

This favorable factor not im- 
probably may be suggested as a 
form of that widespread impa- 
tience with which this article 
opened. All of us can readily ap- 
preciate the mental weariness of 
the writer who is called upon to 
say the same thing over and over 
again. His mind instinctively turns 
toward different forms of expres- 
sion. Add to this that his copy 
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chief, in many cases, constantly 
demands, “a fresh copy slant.” 
And, back of both, we can easily 
visualize the advertiser himself 
spurring this urge for novelty in 
presentation by saying, “We've 
told ’em this several times already, 
Can’t you dig u, something new?” 

Something new! Fresh copy 
slants! Is it any wonder that the 
tortured writer turns at last to 
something that will get by rather 
than something which will prob- 
ably sell the most goods? Is it 
any wonder that harassed minds 
reach down into the bag of pro- 
fessional tricks for a presentation 
which will win an O.K. rather 
than one which will repeat a simple 
story in a simple but previously 
used way? 

Just because a story has been 
told in a given manner once or 
twice or three times does not 
necessarily impair that manner’s 
efficiency or value. There are ad- 
vertisers so fully convinced of this 
fact that they have not changed 
their copy for years. But these 
are in the minority. We may 
state with fairness that many, 
many advertisers practically de- 
mand constant change. And how 
can these ever-fresh changes come 
about? Only by first exhausting 
the reader’s point of view and 
then, of necessity, adopting that of 
the advertiser or devising an in- 
direct attack instead of the natu- 
rally direct. 

And we must admit, in fairness, 
that there are copy writers whose 
natural inclination tends towards 
the spectacular, the different, for 
the mere sake of differentness. 

But now, for an illustration of 
the value of the simple, the direct, 
consider these facts and the copy 
that sprung from them. It is stated 
on medical authority that ring- 
worm of the toes, under various 
names, is the most widespread of 
all ailments. The symptoms are a 
tormenting and almost continuous 
itching. Among others, golfers 
suffer from it. In the January 
issue of a golfing publication, a 
copy man who believes in direct 
simplicity has published this: 

TOES ITCHING AGAIN? 
Use Popvene 


Sprinkle Podene (Powder) on 
toes and the itching stops, usually 
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in 5 to’25 minutes. Swelling and 
blisters disappear over night. In 
three days you are healed. 

Neat in use. Can not harm any 
hosiery. Must heal or your $1 
back. 


Only if you have lain awake at 
night, unable to sleep because of 
itching toes, can you completely 
appreciate how this text effectually 
covers every symptom and disposes 
of it in a manner that arouses the 
desire to buy Podene right away. 
Other products, advertised for the 
same ailment, go into more or less 
lengthy, more or less scientific dis- 
cussions of the prevalence of this 
disease and its underlying germ. 
This writer argued that a man 
whose toes are driving him frantic 
doesn’t care whether he’s the only 
man in the world so afflicted, 
doesn't care whether it is due to 
a germ or to wearing red neckties 
—that such a patient’s chief in- 
terest lies in getting rid of his tor- 
ment in a hurry. 

Read that piece of copy again; 
does it leave anything untold? 
Anything that will sell the prod- 
uct, I mean. Doesn't it start right 
off with the words, “Itching 
Toes”? Doesn’t it tell the name 
of the remedy, what the remedy 
will do, how soon it will do it, 
the price, and certain incidental 
advantages? Well, what more is 
there to say? 

It has not yet been proved that 
this initial piece of copy will pull 
satisfactorily. It will be interest- 
ing to watch whether it is soon 
changed. And, if so, to speculate 
whether the returns were not prof- 
itable or whether it was the copy 
man, the copy chief, the contact 
man or the advertiser who initiated 
a fresh slant. 

Is it not generally acknowledged 
that the best possible form of ad- 
vertising is word-of-mouth—one 
enthusiastic and distinterested user 
recommending the article to an- 
other? How does he do it? By 
the simplest, most direct way that 
occurs to him. He says, “Do your 
toes itch, too? I'll tell you what 
cured me. It’s the best dash-blank 
stuff I ever used. It stops the 
itching right away. The swelling, 
too. Cured me in three days. The 
name is thus and so. It costs a 
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buck.” And no matter how many 
times he suggests that remedy to 
his friends he uses almost the 
same words. 

For most people speak their 
thoughts just as the words occur 
to them. And, because mental 
operations are so similar among 
almost all of us, we understand 
each other when the sentences that 
we hear are short, simple, direct; 
we then escape that misconception 
due to impatience of attention. As 
soon as we make our sentences 
long, our words  polysyllabic 
(“double-jointed” is a more vigor- 
ous and more used term), just as 
soon as we express ourselves by 
indirection, we run the risk of 
losing the force of our statements. 

And that goes, whether we're 
talking or writing. 

Yes, copy today—much of it— 
is too professional. In its text, in 
its layout. It doesn’t talk the 
language of the average reader. 
And, because readers talk as they 
think, it asks the reader to adopt 
unaccustomed mental processes in 
order that he may understand the 
message. Will he do it? Why 
should he? 

Fully granting the exceptions 
like perfumes and some others, I 
venture to assert that the adver- 
tisements which have pulled, the 
advertisements which are pulling, 
the advertisements which will pull 
hereafter, will all be found to 
share one characteristic in common 
—they avoid readers’ misconcep- 
tions due to impatience of atten- 
tion. Which is a way of saying 
that they are presented in a form 
which enables the average reader 
to understand their message 
promptly, and with sufficient urge 
to lead him to buy. 

That is, they think as he thinks, 
talk as he talks. They are simple 
and direct. They lay their stress 
on the message, not on the mes- 
senger. 


J. T. Milliken, Jr., Heads 
“Western Architect” 


J. T. Milliken, Jr., formerly with 
American Miller, Chicago, is now man- 
aging editor of Western Architect, in 
which capacity he will supervise busi- 
ness and editorial activities of that pub- 
lication. 
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Matched, Balanced Lifetime’ : 
Gift Sets—the ensemble idea 


Xe These beautsful utilities match im line and color, as personal © 
eccessomes should in this day of harmony im dress. The set in- 
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HE W. A. Sheaffer Pen 


Company have been 
consistent users of four- 
color space in Liberty since 
1925. They will again use 
Liberty pages in 1930, to 
suggest Sheaffer pens to the 
2,250,000 people who buy 


this magazine every week. 





Biggest newsdealer circu- 
lation of any magazine. 


WRITERS ... . . in the 
January issues of Liberty: 
Cosmo Hamilton, Colonel 
Givens, Gilbert Frankau, Vachel 
Lindsay, Mary Brush Williams, 
Princess Alexandra Kropotkin, 
Gen. Henry J. Reilly, Lorimer 
Hammond, Elizabeth Sanxay 
Holding, John N. Wheeler, 
Anna Steese Richardson, Fred- 
erick Palmer, Fred Niblo, Elliott 
White Springs, Robert W. 

Chambers, George Trevor. 


Liberty 
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J Neet the Wile. 9 
a quorum Bs One 


LOTHES for Junior—a tie for Dad—or a motor car for 
the whole family . . . it’s the wife’s vote that carries the 
day. Her likes and dislikes dictate. Her judgment is accepted. 
She’s the world’s greatest purchasing agent—a quorum of one. 
Realizing that they must win her approval before they can 
hope for her vote, advertisers try to concentrate in the paper 
she reads—a home paper. 
But how determine that home paper? 


In some cities, a comparison of daily circulations may suffice. 
But not in Boston! The only sure way to select a home paper 
in Boston is to compare Sunday circulations. With thousands 
of commuters carrying papers into town and out of town— 
with two combination morning and evening papers in the 
picture—daily circulation figures cannot prove home strength. 
Sunday figures can. 

One Boston paper loses 20% of its daily circulation on Sun- 
day in the Boston Trading Area. Another loses 53%. No 
other paper picks up this loss! Obviously here is a large en 
route circulation ... train... trolley... bus. 

The Sunday circulation of the Boston Globe is the same as 
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its circulation the other six days. Here is the true home paper 
of Boston—a paper read at home seven days a week. 

Editorial reasons? . .. A woman’s page established 35 years 
ago as the first woman’s page in America . . . selected school 
and church news . . . the largest volume of local store adver- 
tising carried by any Boston paper . . . more local news... 
These features help make the Globe the favorite home paper 
and hence a direct advertising appeal to that most powerful of 
all purchasing agents, the wife. The whole story is told in a 
booklet, “Reaching Buying Power in the Boston Market.” 
We should like to send you a free copy. 


THE BOSTON GLOBE 
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Industry as an Art 


A Textile Manufacturer Tells How the Desire for Better Designs Has 
Come to the Masses 


Based on an Interview by Wm. A. McGarry with 
Bernard Davis 


President, La France Textile Industries 


RT in industry is being dis- 
L\ cussed in the United States 
today as though it represented 
something absolutely novel in hu- 
man experience. In spite of the 
evidence to the contrary lying 
about in every museum devoted to 
the exhibition of useful articles 
from times past—such as rugs, 
furniture, china, metals and fabrics 
—even those who use these ex- 
hibits as the basis for modern copies 
persist in referring to the intro- 
duction of art as a new develop- 
ment for which there is no prece- 
dent in commerce. 

It is this attitude, no doubt, 
which gives rise to the prediction 
still being heard from capable 
business men that the current de- 
mand for beauty in all sorts of 
articles is a passing craze, and 
that it has no permanent place in 
the modern economic scheme of 
things. For the moment, we are 
told, it may have a commercial 
value, but the idea that industry 
is an art and that art is as funda- 
mental to its products as manu- 
facturing and selling is still far 
from general acceptance. 

One may challenge this point of 
view today with some confidence 
of a sympathetic hearing in com- 
mercial circles, and even the 
bankers at last have begun to 
recognize that a factor new to 
their experience has entered into 
business. In my opinion, however, 
American industry as a whole has 
failed to note how deeply this 
new force is rooted in the ancient 
human hunger for esthetic ex- 
pression. So long as it refuses to 
recognize this fact it follows that 
the advantage to be taken of art 
in industry in the building of new 
markets and the widening of old 
ones will be limited and incom- 
plete. 

The account of what is being 
done by the corporation of which 


I am president in helping furni- 
ture dealers and manufacturers to 
expand their markets and to get 
better prices for their products 
would be equally incomplete if it 
were confined to methods and ig- 
nored the underlying conviction re- 
sponsible for them. In the conduct 
of the business— particularly in 
distribution—we have found it ex- 
pedient and profitable to reverse 
many of the accepted maxims of 
the textile industry. But that is 
because we try to run the business 
to meet conditions as they are, and 
not in accordance with tradition. 

When the La France corpora- 
tion was established ten years ago 
one of the most firmly intrenched 
traditions was that classical de- 
signs in hand-woven tapestries 
were not used as popular furniture 
coverings. At that time I had been 
experimenting in a small furni- 
ture factory in Frankford, (a sec- 
tion of Philadelphia famous the 
world over as a textile center). In 
addition to my engineering educa- 
tion I had more experience in art 
than matters commercial, and it 
was only natural that I should 
seek an outlet for my tastes in 
the products of the furniture fac- 
tory. The impulse was as old as 
man 


Art Forgotten 


The attempt to satisfy this im- 
pulse, however, soon brought me 
to the conviction that mass pro- 
duction had begun to defeat it- 
self. Here in the United States, 
for the first time in history, we 
had become so intent on efficiency 
that we had forgotten all about 
art. This movement really began 
with the opening of the factory 
era in England, but it was in this 
country that it was carried from 
textiles into all other industries. 
Physical utility became the sole 
aim, and for a time it might have 
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been argued with reason that ugli- 
ness was at a premium with us. 
Expansion of industrial enter- 
prise went on, nevertheless, with- 
out interruption as new masses of 
our population were lifted out of 
the peasant class and became able 
to buy articles far beyond the 
reach of comparable groups in 
other countries. Then production 
began to catch up with consump- 
tion, and people who could find 
substitutes for almost everything 
started to use the same selection 
that had marked the buying of the 
wealthier classes through all ages. 
High wages and reduced working 
hours contributed to this develop- 
ment, and so did the extension of 
public education to all the people. 
By that time most industries had 
cut certain channels for them- 
selves, and it became difficult to 
make them see tliat new ones were 
needed. We found that 90 per 
cent of the United States output 
of the kind of tapestries we sought 
for the making of more artistic 
furniture was manufactured in 
Philadelphia, but since the designs 
of worth were few and in qualities 
out of reach of average consumers 
we could not procure what we 
wanted. The looms were set up 
to manufacture fabrics in stereo- 
typed designs for other purposes 
than we had in mind. To make 
what we wanted would have re- 
quired change. Even then there 
was a great over-production and 
a greater excess capacity, but the 
industry stuck to its traditions. 
When we could not induce any 
of the existing manufacturers even 
to experiment for us, the La 
France Textile Industries was es- 
tablished to make its own prod- 
ucts. Since then our one contin- 
uous problem has been to keep 
pace with the demand. We are now 
operating three mills in the United 
States and one in Canada, and 
during the last year we have 
established a plant in France. 
Since we began with the. con- 
viction that modern business di- 
vides itself into three parts 
of equal importance—art, manu- 
facturing and selling—we have 
had no great difficulty in taking 
advantage of the economies of 
mass production. The conflict be- 
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tween art and mass production de- 
velops only when art is an aiter- 
thought. 

In our experience what had 
come to be regarded as a conflict 
was really only a gap that was 
easily bridged. We found at the 
inception of the business that some 
of the best designers knew very 
little about the technique of the 
Jacquard machine, while experts 
in production were equally igno- 
rant of proper application of de- 
sign. Similarly, in merchandising, 
there was a wide gulf between the 
distributor and the consumer. Tex- 
tiles for decorative purposes were 
still being sold under the display 
conditions that prevailed in the re- 
tail shops at the beginning of the 
century before John Wanamaker 
eliminated the clerk in sideburns 
and swallowtail coat standing 
mournfully beside a long, poorly 
lighted counter piled high with 
goods. The customer, seeking dec- 
oration along with utility, was 
shown bolts of goods. The seller 
thought no more of the use to be 
made of the product and of the 
environment in which it was to be 
used than if he were selling a bag 
of oats. 


Bridging the Gulf Between 
Distributor and Consumer 


Having brought designer and 
machine expert together so that 
each would function with an un- 
derstanding of the creative possi- 
bilities and limitations of the 
other, we set out also to bridge 
the gulf between distributor and 
consumer. Our first showroom 
was several times larger than the 
factory. It was designed and 
equipped to display our products 
against the types of background 
for which they would be acquired 
by the customer. We sell primar- 
ily to furniture manufacturers, 
decorators and department stores 
and do only a wholesale business, 
but even those among our cus- 
tomers who had been most back- 
ward in the modernization of their 
display facilities responded to the 
eye appeal we had created. 

Moreover, they responded more 
or less uniformly throughout the 
year. It should be noted that the 
bulk of all textiles in the divisions 
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Just Wait Until He Gets the Circulation Started 
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Cartoons by Gale—a daily page one 
attraction in the Los Angeles 
Times, by one of its nationally- 
famous staff artists—Ted Gale. 
Another ‘‘built-for-its-field” feature 
that gives The Times its distinc- 
tiveness—local appeal—and the lar- 
gest home-delivered circulation on 
the Pacific Coast. 


Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Blvd, 
Chicago. 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacifie Coast Representative; R. J. Bidwell 
Company, 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 
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in which we are interested had 
been sold previously through job- 
bers, and seasonably. Shows are 
held in the spring and fall, and 
buyers endeavor to estimate what 
their requirements will be for six 
months at a time. We decided to 
sell direct and to establish our own 
stores and branch warehouses not 
only to cut down the time between 
production and distribution, but to 
open the door for continuous time- 
liness in design. 

Our sales force operates out of 
the twenty-eight branches, and en- 
deavors to duplicate the display of 
our products under the conditions 
maintained at the home office in 
Philadelphia. We are and have 
been consistent users of advertis- 
ing in the trade press, and twice 
a year we publish a magazine con- 
taining illustrations in color of our 
most recent productions. But we 
do not expect to get results from 
the advertising without follow up, 
and in the follow up we do not 
depend on the time-honored hand 
size samples. Salesmen carry 
swatches of the materials they are 
offering, so that the furniture 
manufacturer or upholsterer may 
see for himself how it will look 
in place. 

Since we must depend on mass 
production for the price mainte- 
nance of most of our lines, we do 
not go in for novelty as such. But 
as an indication of how far we 
are willing to go to keep abreast 
of new trends it may be said that 
we have produced new designs and 
kept them for nearly two years 
anticipating changes in styles of 
furniture. The production of new 
designs is a continuous process. 
Our lines are subdivided into 
national, territorial, special and 
custom numbers. The national 
numbers include types used on 
standardized furniture for sale in 
all parts of the country. After we 

d opened our California branch 
we had a demand for designs 
suitable for Spanish types of fur- 
niture, and that roughly describes 
the territorial. The special num- 
bers are those offered as distinc- 
tive with one manufacturer in a 
given district, and the custom 
numbers are virtually made to or- 
der and are exclusive to the buyer. 
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The point of all this, insofar as 
the furniture dealer is concerned, 
is that we try to make availa! ile 
for him materials that are in keep- 
ing with current trends and with 
the actual conditions in his terri- 
tory. In connection with the Na- 
tional Home Furnishings Campaign 
now being conducted by the in- 
dustry, Adolph | Karpen remarked 
recently that “In the furniture 
business we have been emphasiz- 
ing price and terms, and most of 
us seem to have forgotten that 
before a person is interested in 
price and terms, he must first 
want the product.” Our policy is 
to produce materials that the fur- 
niture and upholstery dealer will 
find the public wants. 


Resultful Advertising 


At different times we have put 
out advertising material designed 
to improve merchandising _prac- 
tices among the retailers of furni- 
ture and the upholsterers. The re- 
sponse has been gratifying in many 
instances, notably to articles ap- 
pearing in our magazine such as 
one describing the decorative plac- 
ing of chairs and other furniture 
in various rooms. Unquestionably 
there is room for a vast improve- 
ment in the display of furniture, 
but since we cannot change that 
overnight we do the best we can 
through suggestions made by our 
salesmen. A dealer who buys a 
new design for a specific purpose 
is more than likely to use, in show- 
ing it to his customers, the method 
of display that called his attention 
to its attractiveness. 

We do not go in for dealer helps 
as a rule because in our opinion 
you cannot lay down a siandard- 
ized method of displaying products 
depending to any great extent on 
their art appeal. The architecture 

of the store, the lighting, the color- 
ing of walls and woodwork and 
innumerable other factors must be 
taken into consideration. Our sales- 
men are trained in effective dis- 
play and we make a point of offer- 
ing their services and suggestions 
to our customers. When we create 
new designs, it is always with a 
specific use in mind, and we take 
pains to make sure ‘that the sales 
organization has a thorough under- 
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170,000 FARMER 
* : 

MADE MONEY 

FROM THIS ONE 


FEATURE ARTICLE 








* * * 


A single article describing the Hendriks’ 
method of feeding baby chicks appeared 
in Capper's Farmer three years ago. 
Since then, more than 170,000 farmers 
have requested and received a copy of 
this article. And the savings they have 
effected by using the Hendriks’ method 
to reduce losses in baby chicks run 
into millions of dollars. 


CAPPER’S FARMER 


ARTHUR CAPPER 
Publisher 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Guaranteed Circulation 925,000 
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~ WOME 


EY WOMEN-—women who know how to dress 
well and live well. 


= Sell them and you sell the women around 
them. More than that, you get quick entrance into 
the shops that direct their sales efforts to winning the 
trade of infivential women. 





These, the key women of every community, will 
exercise a mighty influence in the spending of the 
35 billion dollars women will pay to retailers during 
1930. They have high standards of living to maintain. 
They have stabilized incomes. Their wise yet liberal 
spending will send waves of buying through every 
market center of the country. 


Good Housekeeping, interested in merchandise 
because of what it will do to enrich and broaden the 
lives of its readers, has become a magnet for pro- 
gressive women. They spend 25 cents for it because 
it is unique in its interest, scope, authority. It plows 
deep editorially that its advertisers may reap. 


Any monvufacturer not yet advertising in Good 
Housekeeping may determine its national sales-mak- 
ing power by asking Good Housekeeping advertisers, 
by inquiring of progressive dealers; by asking the 
key women of his neighborhood. 
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Before shopping, she scans ¥ 
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/ Nuvestiveds have 


found the Vogue market 
so tremendous in its 
purchasing power that 
they used... 


1,648 595 lines of adver- 
tising in Vogue in 1929. 


LINES 
1,648,595 
1,583,925 


1,550,369 
: 1,497,266 
1,319,194 
1,146,341 
1,124,347 
867,906 
VOGUE'S 897,662 
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standing of how it may be used 
to the best advantage. 

In a recent issue of our maga- 
zine I made the suggestion that 
the national survey being made 
by the furniture industry would 
be of greater help if it included 
research on such subjects as: 1— 
what are the homemaker’s desires 
in furnishings, and 2—how can the 
industry serve the homemaker 
better? It was stated also that 
“leaders in the home furnishing 
industry are agreed that the near 
future will see only the merchant 
who offers sound, authoritative 
service on home making problems, 
survive the changes now taking 
place in the industry.” The de- 
mand for color is one of the 
changes which has been rather 
widely recognized, but if the fur- 
niture dealer is to profit by it he 
must learn more about color har- 
monies. 

It is still true, unfortunately, 
that ghastly things may be sold 
for a price in furniture as well as 
in all other industries. But it is 
my opinion that with the expan- 
sion of prosperity and education 
the market for this sort of thing 
is a disappearing one. Moreover, 
it is only in rare instances that 
the customer for any kind of bad 
merchandise may be retained as 
a customer. In the continual striv- 
ing for something better, he will 
learn from his fellows and his 
children what is in bad taste, and 
when he is able to replace he will 
go elsewhere. 

The textile industry, not only in 
furniture and upholstery but in 
all its branches, offers an un- 
limited field for the process some- 
times described as trading © up, 
although I think the term is a 
misnomer. One expects to get more 
for a product if more thought 
and care and skill have been put 
into it. A very large proportion 
of our population must still ‘buy 
for price, but a textile need not 
be an atrocity because it is cheap. 
The industry may trade up the 
customer’s taste for better things 
by improving designs and quali- 
ties in the lower priced materials, 
and get its return out of greater 
volume. 

In the attempt to keep their en- 
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terprises adjusted to changing con- 
ditions it has struck me that many 
business men are prone to forget 
that these changes are but a re- 
flection of the new conditions of 
life. Our population shifts more 
than any in history. People in the 
mass no longer have room to store 
their furniture when they refur- 
nish, yet they are more inclined 
than ever to keep up to date in 
their interior decoration, and the 
shifting from city to suburban 
homes makes for a constantly ex- 
panding market. As has been 
pointed out, too much emphasis 
is placed on price and terms. 
In most instances they were de- 
signed for a time when a worker 
settled down to spend his life in 
one dwelling, and the furnishing 
of a home was for the lifetime or 
most of it. 


Furniture in Constant Demand 


That is one of the reasons for 
the seasonal holdover in furniture 
and other industries catering to 
the home. It may still be true 
that most weddings take place in 
the spring and fall, but the expe- 
rience of our company in leveling 
up the traditional depressions be- 
tween seasons is an indication that 
a vast quantity of furniture is in 
constant demand at all periods of 
the year, and that the fluctuations 
of the industry are not governed 
by the marriage statistics. Yet the 
majority of dealers still display 
whole suites rather than single 
pieces or groupings. 

A wider knowledge of the im- 
portance of art in home furnish- 
ings will correct this error. After 
all, the industry does not have to 
sell the idea of furnishing a home 
to its customers, and particularly 
to newly married couples. What 
it must sell and deliver, if it is to 
prosper, is the idea of beauty and 
artistry in home furnishings and 
decoration. Obviously, the first 
step in that direction must be to 
seek beauty in the arrangement of 
display rooms, rather than the 
mere crowding together of as 
many pieces as possible. The fur- 
niture dealer and upholsterer must 
learn a lesson from the nationally 
famous jewelers and silversmiths. 
We have spared no pains or ex- 
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pense in our designing department 
to get the very best men and wo- 
men obtainable. But we should 
not expect them to achieve the re- 
sults we get if we did not furnish 
them with an artistic environment 
in which to do their work. Many 
of our designs originate in the La 
France Art Institute, founded for 
the purpose of bridging the gap 
between the artist and the pro- 
ducer in the textile and all other 
industries, and to assure a supply 
of designers for the industrial de- 
mand that is now only beginning. 


A. M. Staehle, Sales Manager, 
“Coal Age” 


A. M. Staehle, formerly assistant sales 
manager of Coal Age, New York, has 
been appointed sales manager of that ‘pub- 
lication. He was, at one time, with the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
charge of industrial division advertis- 
ing and, more recently, engaged in field 
sales work in the Atlantic district for 
the McGraw-Hill Catalog and Directory 
Company. 


To Publish “Airplane 


“he 
Servicing” 

Airplane Servicing, a new industrial 
publication covering the airport repair 
shop field, will make its appearance in 
February. The new paper will be pub- 
lished by Harry Schwarzschild, pub- 
lisher of Airports. John P. Robertson 
will be editor. F. Kentnor will rep- 
resent the new publication at Chicago. 
The size of the magazine will be nine 
by twelve inches. It will “ S cman at 
Flushing, Long Island, N. 


Appoint J. D. Bates Agency 
The Salisbury Brothers Furniture 
Company, Randolph, Vt., manufacturer 
of colonial ae and Sprague & 
Carlton, Inc., Keene, H., Solid Com- 
fort porch chairs ont “Candleback” 
living room and sun room furniture, 
have ploset their advertising accounts 
with the J. D. Bates Advertising Agency, 
Springfield, Mass. Magazines, business 
papers and dealer helps will be used. 


Ceco Radio Tubes with 
J. Walter Thompson 


The advertising account of the Ceco 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., Provi- 
dence, I., Ceco radio and power 
tubes, is now being handled by the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc. 


Appoints Small, Spencer & 
vings 
The Wakefield, Mass., 














Item has ap- 


pointed Small, Spencer & Levings, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, as its national. 
advertising representative. 
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Dates Set for Retail Dry 
Goods Convention 


The nineteenth annual convention of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion will be held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, February 3 to 7. The 
keynote of the convention will be ‘The 
Merchants’ Part in Stabilizing Busi- 
ness.” Under this heading the conven- 
tion will discuss how retailers can aid 
in economical production and distribu- 
tion; the true function of the retail 
store and its place in the community; 
effective merchandising and efficient 
operation - in meeting consumer demand 
through ‘“‘store-mindedness”; the inter- 
dependence of functional eilens of 
the store in successful retailing, and 
store-wide co-operation as a means of 
effecting scientific control in reducing 
expenses and of eliminating waste. 





T. J. Morris Retires from 
“People’s Popular Monthly” 


Thomas J. Morris, co-manager of the 
Western office, at Chicago, of People’s 
Popular Monthly, Des Moines, has re- 
tired from active work after twenty-five 
years in the advertising representative 
business. He has also been associated 
with the Chicago offices of Farm and 
Fireside and the Associated Farm 
Papers. 

is retirement leaves Wilson B. Wads- 
worth as manager of the Western of 
fice of People’s Popular Monthly. 


T. G. Hereford with 
Time-O-Stat Company 


Thomas G. Hereford, previously ad 
vertising manager of the Finnell Sys- 
tem, Inc., Elkhart, Ind., has joined the 
Time-O-Stat Controls Company, of that 
city, manufacturer of automatic con- 
trols, mercury switches and unit heaters, 
as advertising manager. 1930 Time-O 





Stat advertising will appear in maga- 


zines and | = oe = yeaa Direct 


mail will also be use 





C. J. Hauk, Jr., Joins W. F. 


Powers Company 

Charles J. Hauk, Jr., for the last 
year engaged in advertising and mar- 
keting research with Corporate Ad 
visers, Inc., New York, has joined The 
w. Powers Company, lithographer 
of that city, as a marketing consultant 
He was the organizer, in 1922, of the 
Adsealit Corporation, New York, which 
he sold in 1926, 


RCA-Victor Appointments 

E. K. MacEwan, formerly secretary 
of the Victor Talking Machine Com 
any, has been made secretary of the 
CA-Victor Company, Inc. Francis S. 
Kane and Walter H. Hunt have been 
spond assistant secretaries. Pau! 
. McCollum has made assistant 
comptroller and Robert P. Alexander, 
Eugene F. Haines and Cornelius G 
Terwilliger, assistant treasurers. 
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Are Department Stores Over- 
Organized P 


This Executive Says, “Yes,” 


and Adds That This Condition Interferes 


with Profits of National Advertisers 


By a New England Sales Manager 


(8 organization for a number 
of years has prided itself on 
its varied types of co-operative 
helps for dealers. One of the most 
effective of these has been a 
demonstration week tied up with 
a special sales event. It has been 
particularly effective in moving our 
product for department stores. 

Recently we arranged such an 
event for a department store in the 
South. First our salesman talked 
with the buyer, the merchandise 
manager, the advertising manager 
and the credit man. All of these 
agreed that the event as outlined 
would be an excellent thing for 
their store. We received an order 
for sufficient merchandise for the 
store’s stock and made complete 
arrangements for sending a demon- 
strator and for furnishing display 
material. We also arranged for 
special advertising, we to bear half 
the expense. 

Two weeks before the event was 
to take place we notified the store 
that everything had been shipped 
and that our demonstrator would 
be on the job for the opening of 
the sale. A week before the event 
we sent a letter giving final in- 
structions and on the Saturday pre- 
ceding the event, which was to 
open on Monday, we sent a special 
wire announcing that the demon- 
strator was on her way. 

Monday dawned and our demon- 
strator arrived. She found that 
the merchandise had not been un- 
packed, that no display window had 
been given our product, that no 
advertising campaign was running, 
and that a special all-store sale 
had relegated our product from 
its rightful place on the ground 
floor to a place on the third floor. 

By Thursday she had succeeded 
in getting a display window and 
some advertising. It was too late, 
however, to accomplish much. At 
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the end of the week total sales 
were less than $400 and the event 
was a failure. 

The -week previous she had 
staged a similar event in a city a 
few hundred miles distant. There 
she had received the co-operation 
we desired and total sales ran 
much over $2,500. Time and again 
we had proved that this figure was 
not out of line for a medium-sized 
store and usually it has been 
pushed much higher. Therefore 
the failure of the event in this 
Southern store was due entirely to 
something lacking in the depart- 
ment store itself. 


Something Vitally Wrong 


I have given this story in some 
detail because it is being repeated 
with what we believe is unneces- 
sary regularity and because it is 
typical of the experiences of sev- 
eral other sales executives of my 
acquaintance. It is evidence, I be- 
lieve, of something which is Vitally 
wrong with the present organiza- 
tion of the average department 
store. That something is hinder- 
ing the national advertiser and, | 
believe, is costing department 
stores hundreds of dollars. 

Using the incident as typical let's 
analyze what happened. We never 
undertake any co-operative work 
unless everyone in a department 
store who is connected with the 
sale of our type of merchandise is 
thoroughly behind the idea. We 
talk with the buyer and the mer- 
chandise man always. Naturally 
we seek the co-operation of the 
display man and the advertising 
manager, because we will not con- 
duct an event without their back- 
ing. In this Southern store every 
individual we interviewed prom- 


ised faithfully, even enthusiastically, 
Yet when the time 
came for co-operation not one of 


to co-operate. 
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TENNESSEE 


INDUSTRIAL vortex 
of the middle south— 
logical clearing house 
for one of the richest, 
most significant 
sections of America 
—41,211,000 peo- 
ple reached within 
500 miles. 


Thereis no better way 
to impress this vitally 
important market 
than through Packer 
outdoor advertising— 
an intelligent, highly 
specialized service 
available here, as in 
fifteen other states. 


PACKER 


Executive Offices: Opera ting Office for 
UNION TRUST BLDG. TENNESSEE 
CLEVELAND,OHIO CHATTANOOGA 
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MEET §& A N D K EEPS TH 2 


cWCany a chef’s heart 


beats beneath a 
business suit 7 


ihe an apron around his waist and dad be- 
comes the autocrat of the kitchen. Arbiter 
of the family cuisine, he knows good food 





whether he can cook or not. His judgment is 
often influenced by gustatorial expeditions through 
the pages of Better Homes and Gardens. Here's 
an all-round family medium that reaches tens of 
thousands or amateur chefs who never crack a 


woman’s magazine or delve into a cook book. 


Most of these men will admit that the chef at My 

the Ritz has little on them ——and many prove it with tempting 
dishes gleaned from the cooking pages of Better Homes and 
Gardens. It’s simple, they find, to learn a new menu while 


apparently absorbed in reading the mysteries of rose culture. 


There is yet another school of male cooks whose abilities are 
largely imaginary. The family must eat their dietetic mistakes and 
like them. In spite of failures their interest in cooking is sincere 


and their influence on food purchases great. 


Without benefit of fiction or fashions, Better Homes and 
Gardens has won a place in the hearts of more than 1,375, (00 
prosperous American households. It meets and keeps the 
family mentally at home. Advertising results are prompt 


IN TO 1,375,000 GARDENED 
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FAMILY 
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and substantial because gardened homes are badges of 
buying power. Food and kitchen-equipment manufactur- 
ers—as proved by scores of other successful advertisers—can 


profitably capitalize 

family interest BETT ER HOME S 
by consistent use 

of Better Homes ‘ok GARDE N S 

and Gardens. 
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those individuals was of any help. 
Their only excuse was that the 
store-wide event interfered. We 
checked up and found that the 
store-wide sale had been planned 
for weeks before we presented our 
proposition. As yet I can see no 
possible excuse for the store’s 
going back on its promise. 

The failure of this particular 
event cost our company nearly 
$300. It cost the department store 
at least $2,100 in total sales and, 
let us say, a net of $800, although 
that figure is probably a low esti- 
mate. Eleven hundred dollars lost 
because of a lack of something in 
the department store. Multiply 
this by the number of times this 
same thing happens in stores in all 
parts of the country, not only to 
our sales plans but also to the sales 
plans of other manufacturers who 
are as well established as we are. 

The reason I am writing this 
article is because recently we made 
a very careful check of the special 
sales events which we have con- 
ducted during the last year or so. 
In this analysis we checked care- 
fully every figure to find out just 
how much co-operation we had 
given and how much we had re- 
ceived. We analyzed successful 
events as well as those that had 
been unsuccessful. It is signifi- 
cant that in almost every case 
where a store did as we advised 
the event had been a success with 
much profit to the store. The only 
exceptions were due to poor busi- 
ness conditions in certain cities. On 
the other hand in no instance was 
the event a success where our 
plans were only partly carried out. 

Frequently in this analysis I find 
such notes as “Merchandise not un- 
packed,” “Display material not un- 
packed,” “Co-operative advertising 
not run.” With surprising fre- 
quency I find comment that “Buyer 
did not co-operate,” or “Merchan- 
dising manager did not believe 
event would succeed,” or “Adver- 
tising manager would not run ad- 
vertising because of predetermined 
policy.” What a comment on store 


efficiency when one realizes that in 
every single instance each indivi- 
dual had promised co-operation. 
Sometimes I have been harsh 
enough to lay the trouble to a lack 
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of honor, to an utter lack of 
ethical sense. Why should respoa- 
sible business men promise to do 
something that they do not intend 
to carry out? Why should the; 
put a manufacturer to extra ex- 
pense when they know that the 
money will be wasted? 

The truth, however, is probably 
not in any lack of honor but 
rather in the fact that the depart- 
ment store of today is over-organ- 
ized. Elaborate systems of sales 
control, multiplication of the in- 
dividuals responsible for the suc- 
cess of each department with an 
attendant multiplication of praise 
or blame, coupled with a cry for 
volume, all are militating today 
against the success of co-operative 
help from manufacturers. 

Add to this the aversion of many 
well known department stores to 
advertised merchandise and you 
have a condition which is danger- 
ous not only to the manufacturer 
but also to the department store. 

Much has. been written in 
Printers’ INK about the discour- 
tesy shown salesmen by depart- 
ment store buyers. This discour- 
tesy is, I believe, just another 
symptom of a basic bad condition 
again due to over-organization and 
poor co-ordination. 

Sometimes we find that jealousy 
between buyer and merchandise 
man militates against us and there- 
fore against the store. Again we 
find a credit man, with a narrow 
policy, refusing to change that 
policy (although at most the 
change would be minor) because 
of his jealousy for his own pre- 
rogatives. The advertising depart- 
ment gives as one reason for re- 
fusing to co-operate the fact that 
if it co-operated every time it was 
asked the store’s appropriation 
would be used up in a few months 
instead of a year. In some stores 
the display man is a nabob, ruling 
his department with an iron hand 
and resenting interference (his 
own word for suggestions) from 
the outside. I mention these few 
things as indications of the gen- 
eral condition. I could mention a 
longer list of equally important 
facts. 

Our line is nationally advertised 
and has been for years. There is 
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YOU 
CANNOT 


COVER 


CLEVELAND 
WITHOUT THE 


CLEVELAND 


NEWS 


the News rang out 

the old year by 
ringing up the 
greatest volume of 
financial advertising* 
in the Business 

and Financial Review 
sections of the 

three Cleveland papers 
on December 31st. 





*News, 9,772 lines; Plain Dealer, 
9,380 lines; Press, 6,384 lines. 


THE CLEVELAND NEWS 


George A. McDevitt Co., Nationa! Representatives 
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Thomas K. Windham, 
of Thomas K. Wind ; 
Inc., of Atlanta, Ga., Mr. W 
believes in using qu” to pu 
materials in every one of the ¢ 
many buildings he pugs tO the 
ant to 
ing of } 


Atlanta. 








BUILDING 


; .. THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUMLDING 
Affiliated with yirigNaL BUILDERS CATALOWTILAT 
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heon’t Pay Off on the Tee 
en in Bobby Jones’ town 


tlanta, as throughout the country, progressive men 
Mr. Windham know the value of every stroke from 
e age to putt in the building game. They follow through 
cone the drive of national advertising of quality mate- 
ie pugs to the putt of-the final sale. Their influence is im- 
ant to you as they are the men who do the actual 
ing of your materials. 


Building Age Is Your 
Approach Shot 


laying the game with these worthwhile builders. They 
team up with you in the “Scotch foresome” of mer- 
ndising your materials as Mr. Windham has done. 
responsible, skillful men in the building industry 
Building Age for its concise, usable help in playing 
r shots straight to the pin. You can have the co- 
ration of these men who are keeping out of the rough 
inferior materials by using the magazine that they 
Building Age. We will tell you the details—the 
ect address is Building Age, 521 Fifth Avenue, 
» York—before you tee off for your campaign. 


appeals to the bank 
account of the builder 
who has one 


tham, 
Windi 



































<UBLDING MATERIAL MARKETING: HEATING AND 
LOWTILATING: and GOOD FURNITURE AND DECORATION 
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a strong consumer acceptance for 
it and we know that there is 
a surprising consumer demand. 
Hundreds of stores carry the 
line regularly and profitably. Our 
sales events as outlined by us 
do not call for an expenditure of 
time, effort or space out of line 
with the net profit to be expected 
for the event. In addition such is 
our product that it builds ar ex- 
cellent volume of repeat sales and 
our events are planned to bring 
consumers into the store again and 
again after the events are com- 
pleted. Our plans are the result of 
much testing and have been proved 
successful in every store where un- 
usual conditions do not exist. 

In the face of these facts we find 
an increasing unwillingness to give 
us co-operation. Promises? They 
are easy to get. Performance? 
That is something else again. 

Because of the present condition 
which occurs in store after store 
we are spending money which we 
shouldn’t have to spend. Indiffer- 
ence on the part of stores, indiffer- 
ence to the ethical demands of a 
promise made, throws an extra 
burden on us. 

If we alone were suffering we 
might lay the trouble at our own 
door. However, I know of other 
advertisers who are seriously con- 
cerned about the same condition. 
If department stores did not repre- 
sent such a profitable outlet I be- 
lieve that many of us would cut 
them off our books immediately. 
Perhaps it would be. better if we 
did at any cost. 

Nor is the advertiser the only 
person who suffers. The store it- 
self loses money—not in actual 
bankable money but in potential 
profits. Our line without special 
stimulation gives a good return. 
Special work, however, adds greatly 
to the net, far out of proportion 
to the increased volume obtained. 
It seems only good business for a 
store to participate in that extra 
work, particularly where we give 
a great deal of help. 

In the last analysis, I suppose, 
we might prove that the consumer 
loses. Every extra dollar added 
to our sales cost must be added 
somewhere to our merchandise. 
Every dollar added to a store’s 
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sales &st has to be added some. 
where to prices, » The store can 
absorb the comparatively few po- 
tential dollars lost from refusing 
to co-operate with us—but if the 
condition is as widespread as | 
have reason to believe a_ sizable 
amount of potential profits are 
being thrown overboard by the 
stores. Yet they still keep crying, 
“Volume! Volume!” 

It has always been surprising to 
me that department stores are so 
chilly toward co-operative help 
from manufacturers, particularly 
since so many of these co-operative 
plans are in line with store policy 
and have proved successful. My 
recent studies convince me that the 
main reason for this seeming aver- 
sion to a type of work which is 
bound to give stores added profit 
is because in their emphasis on 
organization, which today is over- 
organization, the stores do not un- 
derstand how to give the manu fac- 
turer the co-operation he deserves 
nor how to accept the co-operation 
he offers. 

A solution? I have none—ex- 
cept, perhaps, to suggest a thor- 
ough searching of the mind on 
the part of store executives. So 
far as the store is concerned that 
is its own problem. In the mean- 
time the manufacturer must do 
something. 

In our own case the day may 
come when we shall give less and 
less attention to department stores, 
more and more to other types of 
retailers. Certainly we shall soon 
refuse any type of co-operation ex- 
cept to those stores which we can 
trust. The others, therefore, will 
be losing an easy opportunity for 
net profits and higher volume 
which they are now losing ironi- 
cally enough, in their search for 
volume. 


New Accounts for R. F. 
Walker Agency 


The Midland Appliance Corporation, 
Chicago, manufacturer of electric tools, 
has appointed the R. F. Walker Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. Maga- 
zines and business papers will be used. 

e Columbia School of Commerce, 
Chicago, has also placed its advertising 
account with the £ F. Walker agency. 
Newspapers and magazines wlil be used. 
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ARTHUR J. STRAUS COMPANY 


drraus BUILDING 
FIRST MORTOASE BONOS 
aeas cours 230 WISCONSIN AVENUE, CORNER THIRD STREET 


‘NSVRANCE MILWAUKEE 


TELEPHONE MARQUETTE 
gia: 


Mr. Joun H. Brack, 

Publisher, Wisconsin News, 

15 Michigan Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Dear Sir: 

The real barometer of a city’s prosperity is the number of home 
owners, Statistically, Milwaukee stands at the forefront of 
American cities in the ownership of homes by its people. This not 
only reflects the stability of its citizenry, but is an index of con- 
tinual employment and general contentment. 

The diversification of Milwaukee’s industries makes it almost 
impossible to have a perceptible unemployment problem. 

For the past twenty years during my active connection and par- 
ticipation in the real estate, general insurance and mortgage bond 
business I have had occasion from time to time to study the com 
plexity of Milwaukee’s population and its needs, and I am more 
than ever convinced after a careful study of the situation, of the 
soundness and stability of Milwaukee’s market. 

The healthy increase in population, the growth of the City’s 
boundary lines, the increased number of home owners and diversi- 
fied industries, substantiates the visualization of a city of one 
million inhabitants as predicted by a careful national survey re- 
cently compiled, and tends to corroborate my optimism in the 
future greatness and prosperity of Milwaukee. 


Yours very truly, 


President. 
Arthur J. Straus 
EF 
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YES, OUR PEOPLE 
ARE INQUISITIVE 





Vy E suppose our people do surprise new 
clients with the volume of questions they 


fire at them. 


But we believe in asking questions. 
Asking too many of them may occasion- 


ally try the patience. 


But asking too few might endanger a 


whole campaign. 





WILLIAM H. JOHNS BEATRICE MABRY 
President Writer 
New York New York 
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The Copy Writer Considers the 
Princess Silhouette 


Some Daring Advertisers Have Taken the Lead in Framing Advert 
» Appeal to the New Feminine Renaissance 


By Phyllis V. Keyes 


Of the Frank FP 


\ HAT'S this? What's this 

Cobwebs festooning the sharp 
angles of the women’s right ques 
tion?) «And the gay, green moses of 
feminine forgetfulness creeping 
gracefully yet surely up the gnarled 
trunk of the “single standard?” 
Away with careers 


lady is no longer 
mierested in such 
trivial and prosaic 
matters; tor trom 
some mysterious, 
ommpotent source 
there comes the 
didactic order 
“Right about face.” 

Yes, for the time 
being at least, the 
long, arduous trek 
toward feminine | Fe wate = 
emancipation comes 
to a halt, and there 
are most alarming 
rumors to the ef- 
fect that a digni- 
fied retreat is being contemplated. 
Almost overnight, my lady has 
lengthened her skirt, acquired a 
switch to match her sleek bob and 
purchased an intriguing assortment 
of flimsy tea gowns—or ought we 
to say robes d'interior? In short, 
with the canny connivance of a 
few very astute designers in Paris, 
the straight-as-a-board flapper of 
last season has evolved most 
miraculously into a “romantic mod- 
ern,” a languid and languorous crea- 
ture of captivating curves, a grande 
dame of the twentieth century. 

If clothes make the man, think 
what startling innovations they can 
effect in the more plastic and in- 
finitely more subtle feminine per- 
sonality. Surely the copy writer, 
least of all, can afford to overlook 
this phenomenal change in the 
viewpoint of his feminine public. 

The age of elegance is with us 


and what not! My Tu streighs-es-e-beerd 

7 of last season has 
coke tes nto «a languid, lan. 
guerous creature of capti- 
vating curves, a grande dame 
of the twentieth century. 

Does that mean anything 
to copy writers? 

Miss Keyes thinks it does. 
that the new 
romance of fashion calls for 
a new romantic technique in 


She believes 


oes that, in turn, mean 


| that the poor, harassed copy | 
| writer must now become a | 
postion expert? 
‘oa 


eabrey (Company 


There is a pre 
The star of gra 
yet capricious femininity is ag 
the ascendancy 


upon poi 


Certainly it ie not for the 
writer to “reason why.” He 
be fully prepared to fall into 

with the fen 

procession t 

most perfect! 

tuned to that 
famed “infinite 
riety” whicl 

Shakespeare 

aptly remar} 

time can 
wither nor cu 

stale.” It 18, 

fortunately 

given the « 

writer to “gaze in 

to the seeds of 

time and see which 
one shall grow and 
| which shall not” 
(with another bow 
to Bill) but when 
he sees a new fashion sprouting he 
must make the’ most of it—and 
does. Of course, there is a possi- 
bility, albeit a very slight one, that 
this new romanticism will be 
nipped in the bud, but until the 
biting frost sets in, there’s golden 
copy in them there hills. 

True, right now the average copy 
writer feels a little bewildered as 
did Alice in conversing with the 
Cheshire Cat who, if you will re- 
member, enjoyed the most discon- 
certing habit of disappearing in the 
very middle of a sentence leaving 
nothing but a very disarming smile 
perched high on the branch of a 
tree. Just as the harried copy 
writer achieves a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the “new woman,” 
lo and behold she vanishes, and in 
her place stands a petted, pouting 
darling that might have stepped 
from the primly penned pages of 
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Never 


“Pride and Prejudice.” 
mind. so long as the smile remains 
axed, What difference does it make, 


from the merchandising point of 
view what chameleon changes are 
fie cd in the feminine personal 


all-diligent copy writer who 
usly studies and seeks to 
sk the most of the feminine 
n of the month” will do well 
uire the new romantic tech- 
Here are a few poignant 
les, most aptly and cunningly 

| 
a department store catches 
«ern romantic tempo and ad 
s “Bronte Dresses.” No, 
ec is fot a new Mussolini of 
Quite the contrary, the ad 
ertiser is referring to the minc 
ne ‘ harlotte Bronte, the lady with 
lack lace mitts who wrote 
lane Eyre” in the sedate parlor 
English parsonage way back 
e days when ladies and laven- 
ler salts were inseparable. These 
frocks, long and swishy with “bow 
knots and other romantic touches,” 
are guaranteed to make one over 
in a jiffy into the spit and image 
of a Bronté heroine. “Side curls. 
Camellia bouquets. Long white 
These, combined with the 


gloves 


romantic lines of these new dresses 
are proving just as devastating as 
in the 1860's.” 


Climb into a Bronté 


So, if you want to be “a sensa- 
tion with the stag line” just climb 
into a Bronté model and even 
Grover Whalen, himself, assisted 
by a hand-picked squad of New 
York’s finest, won't be able to res- 
cue you from the masculine on- 
slaught. Intriguing? Nothing else 
but ! 


Now for an ingenue advertise-— 


ment executed in the latest cling- 
ing vine manner! It’s captioned 
“Now that you’re back from col- 
lege,” and suggests that “it’s surely 
the psychological time to spring 
that plaintive ‘I haven’t a_ thing 
that’s fit to wear.’” Since when 
have our modern maidens resorted 
to plaintiveness in order to gain 
their point? A few months ago 
such a degrading insinuation would 
have met with feminine jeers and 
catcalls, but: today it is quite au 
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fait. Then (can you bélieve it?) 
the advertisement goes on to sav 
that there are certain smart [rocks 
in this season's collection in which 
“you'll look like the shadow of a 


whisper.” My, my, how times 
have changed! The girl who yes- 
terday wanted to be the latest and 
loudest screech today longs to re 
semble “the shadow of a whisper.” 

“Quaint” is one demure, little ad- 
jective that is due to be rushed to 
death this season. No longer rele 
gated to an occasional appearance 
in advertisements featuring an 
tiques, It pow puts in a trium 
phant appearance in the newest and 
smartest copy. Just for example 
take a fetching little advertisement 
beginning “The new ik gloves 
for evening in powder pink.” The 
advertiser tells us that “it's an old 
fashion, but today it's a very new 
and sophisticated fashion quite in 
keeping with the vogue for quaint- 
ness and femininity.” Who can re- 
sist this new whimsy of fashion? 
Wives and daughters are a bit 
bored with being dashing, noncha- 
lant and world weary. So now they 
are having a try at playing 
“quaint,” and the copy writer who 
hopes to keep the goods moving in 
double quick time had best sit in 
on the little game. 

Some daring advertisers have 
taken the lead in the new feminine 
renaissance. Witness a perfume 
house that murmurs coyly in 
French “Les droits de la femme? 
Quel ennui! Le droit le plus im- 
portant est celui d’étre ravissante— 
Si vous me pouvez pas plaire, 
votez—” which being rendered in 
the King’s English reads “Women’s 
rights? How tiresome! The most 
important right is that of being 
ravishing. If you are not able to 
please, vote—” then it expounds 
the burden of the sweet theme. 

Really, it isn’t necessary to vote 
no matter how unravishing you 
may be because you may al- 
ways have recourse to a per- 
fume by Cathay, and one drop of 
this precious attar can instantly 
transform you into an alluring en- 
chantress who need never bother 
her pretty head about voting ma- 
chines. Shades of Carrie. Chap- 
man Catt, Sylvia Pankhurst and 
other square-jawed feminine liber- 
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A MARKET READY F( 
The SILK DYER and FINISHI 


EW industries of comparable importance are so little known 
to the general public as the silk dyeing and finishing business 
Concentrated, for the most part, in territory adjacent to New 
York, its extent may be judged from the fact that it handles at 
the final stage in manufacture most of the country's yardage of 
silk. Few mills own their own dyeing and finishing plants. Most 
manufacturers send their product through the plant of one or 
another dyer and finisher, to be returned to them for marketing 
For the dyer and finisher there is an unusual opportunity 
in advertising, first, because his product—color, pattern and finish, 
is so important a factor in the salability of silk fabrics ; second, 
because his volume is large; and, third, because his market is a 
concentrated one, readily reachable and unusually responsive to 
advertising. 

The dyeing and finishing concern sells its services directly 
only to the silk mills—a comparatively small but important group 
Directly influencing the choice of the silk manufacturer, however, 
are two great groups of distributors: the Cutters-up, or manufac- 
turers of ready-to-wear and the Retailers both of ready-to-wear 
and of yard silks. ‘ 
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To these distributors the finish of silks is of paramount 
importance. Particularly is this true today when print silks form 
so large a proportion of the total product. The Retailer, being in 
direct touch with the consuming public, is keenly alive to the 
necessity of satisfactory finishing, both as to technique and as to 
style, and the Cutter-up inevitably reflects the demands of the 
Retailer. Being expert judges of fabrics, these distributors fre- 
quently specify the kind of finish and even the finisher of the 
goods they buy. 


The dyer and finisher can reach not only the silk man- 
own @ ufaccurer, but every important unit in the cutting-up and 
Ness. @ retail distribution of silk fabrics, through the pages of two 
New publications. 
yi WOMEN'S WEAR DAILY, the great Fairchild news- 
paper of the textile-apparel trade, puts more than 22,700 copies 
daily into establishments in the retail, wholesale and cutting-up 
trade, where silk is a predominantly important item. These copies 
reach Over 86,000 readers including every important individual 
in the manufacture and distribution of silks. 
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STYLE SOURCES, the Fairchild semi-monthly selective 
style authority, reaches nearly as large an audience, for the most 
part in the retail field. Its circulation, the largest magazine cir- 
culation in its class, added to that of Women’s Wear Daily, in- 


sures a practically complete coverage of the silk field, for there 
is no firm of any importance as a purchasing power into which 
copies of one or both these publications do not go. 


The dyeing and finishing firm which establishes a good 
will among these readers need look no further, for there are 
no other factors of importance in the market for its product. 


ane MEN'S WEAR DAILY FAIRCHILD BULLETINS (LONDON-—PARIS) 
RCHILD TRADE DIRECTORIES MAN and his clothes (LONDON) 
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ators, what heresy is this? Trea- 
son indeed, and the copy writer 
may be trusted to make the most 
of these furious tempests raging 
in teapots. 

The staccato rhythm of yester- 
day is no more. It is quite im- 
possible to take brisk, decided 
strides in voluminous, long-skirted 
frocks and trailing chiffons. Fem- 
ininity is doing its best to: learn 
to take dainty steps slowly—to 
glide rather than to trot. 

The natural outcome of this 
modern mode is the creation of the 
robe d’interior, the tea gown de 
luxe, a lacy, clinging garment in 
Ww hich milady entertains her 
friends at bridge or indulges in the 
intellectual sport of tossing bon 
mots across the tea table. It looks 
very much as if women’s clubs 
and uplift movements were to be 
replaced by the salon. 

See how cleverly this new trend 
is interpreted by an advertiser of 
antiques and reproductions. He 
promises to “restore a setting of 
Old World, charm and tranquillity 
long lost” to your home. His fur- 
niture and decorative skill “seem 
to lend to the business of living a 
worthier aim and purpose. Dwell- 
ing with them, one moves in the 
constant company of the inspired.” 
The truly lovely illustration in 
color depicts the “quieter” charm 
of the Louis XV manner. 

How sweetly, how delicately this 
is phrased! How studied is the 
manner.- How exquisite, how sub- 
tle the selling psychology! Surely, 
it will appeal to the favored few, 
the feminine creme de la creme to 
whom it is addressed. 

Even the automobile manufactur- 
ers are influenced by the new 
movement toward inspired femin- 
inity. There are fewer and fewer 
illustrations showing a woman at 
the wheel and more and more pic- 
tures of chauffeurs in livery— 
chauffeurs touching their caps re- 
spect fully as madame steps into the 
car in trailing splendor—chauffeurs 
waiting patiently for mademoiselle 
to come out with the children for 
their afternoon drive. They are 
still advertising to women, yes, but 
with a subtle difference. They are 
selling the car not as something to 
drive, but rather as a luxurious 











accessory, a fitting and elegant 
complement to the feminine per- 
sonality. 

Somehow, cigarette lighters, even 
though they may be encased in 
mother o’ pearl, don’t quite jibe 
with this new ideal of fluttering 
femininity. If the modern grande 
dame in her sweeping gown of 
black lace-net wishes to be mildly 
audacious and take a few dainty 
puffs of a wicked, little cigarette, 
surely one of her ever-present 
coterie of swains will be ready to 
proffer a light. Therefore, it 
looked very much as if cigarette 
lighters might find a diminishing 
market among “romantic moderns.” 

The situation was indeed acute 
until one manufacturer had a di- 
vine inspiration. He made a 
“lighter” that produced a spray of 
perfume instead of a flame. Truly, 
a unique and delightful idea! Think 
how indispensable this happy con- 
trivance will be to the modern 
maid. Perfume is no longer con- 
sidered an affectation. It has be- 
come an absolute necessity to the 
lady who has a yen for empire 
frocks and general, all-round se- 
ductiveness. With this she may 
“renew her perfume as often as 
her compact renews her complex- 
ion” which as every husband knows 
is about every five minutes. Yes, 
even a “lighter” can be subtly ro- 
mantic ! 


Historical Characters 


Last but not least, we must not 
overlook the fact that this ram- 
pant romanticism is sure to bring 
about a great revival and exploi- 
tation of historical characters in 
advertising. Here is one of the 
forerunners, a perfume manufac- 
turer, who queries in his caption 
“Did Josephine’s personal charm 
delay the fate which Napoleon de- 
creed?” He explains that “in a 
lifetime of quick decisions Napo- 
leon experienced a peculiar lack of 
his usual autocratic dominance 
when he faced the task of divorc- 
ing his wife, Empress Josephine.” 
Then comes the subtle suggestion 
substantiated by the reproduction 
of the bill of sale, “an interesting 
relic of that gripping chapter of 
history,” that it was Minuet per- 
fume which caused the self- 
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Capturing the interest of the 
Home's Purchasing Agent! 


ONG before the curtain arose 
on the evening session of the 
recent Cooking and Homemakers’ 
School conducted under the per- 
sonal supervision of Miss Jessie 
Marie DeBoth and sponsored by 
The Courier-Journal and The 
Louisville Times, the house was 
packed ... many stood 
hundreds were turned 
away. Interest was keen 
and attendance remark- 
able in spite of inclem- 
ent weather. 

These newspapers 
have !ong recognized 
the value of capturing 
and holding the interest 
of their women readers. 
Few newspapers carry 
more interesting and 
complete pages of inter- 


be Sa 


est to women . . . household sug- 
gestions, recipes, menus, sewing 
hints and varied articles on home 
economics. 

Patty Jean, The Courier-Journal 
and Times’ own household eco- 
nomics expert, conducts a daily 
column in which she disseminates 
to a huge and interested audi- 
ence a variety of menus 
and rec'pes. Each morn- 
ing she speaks to thou- 
sands of listeners over 
The Courier-Journal and 
Times’ super-power ra- 
diophone... WHAS. 

These, perhaps, are 
some of the reasons why 
food advertisers find the 
Lovisville Area ci ex- 
ceptionally respons:vo 
market to cultivate. 
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The area of 
Akron’s Basi Inf 





BENS a compendium of useful infor- 
mation about Akron and Akronaria, 
yublished E.O.W. as a part of “Printers’ 
nk” by the Times-Press, of Akron, Ohio. 
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WOMEN LIKE IT! 


= is a reproduction of one 
of the Women’s pages from 

the Times-Press of Nov. 27. Here 
also is proof of our claim that most 
Akron women read this newspaper. 
This page contains something of 
interest to women of every social, a - 
racial and religious group in the | es past +4 a ; AKRO! 
Akronaria. eat Sal tet BS) 268, 
a lay estimate: 





There are style notes here. Infor- 
mation for the bridge fan. Menus 
for epicureans. Hints for house- 
holders — news features, pictures 
which keep Akron women informed 
of the activities in their world. No- AMOS PARRISH 
where else may Mrs. Akron find so HE Times-Press has 
much of interest. Nowhere else may Amos Parrish, foremost fashi 
advertisers sell to her so profitably. | authority and consultant, to write 


Akron Time 


Detroit - Atlanta - Dallas NATIONAL ADVE 
San Francisco ot The Scripg 
230 Park Avenue, New York Ci 


MEMBER OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS, OF 
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daily fashion feature—“What’s in | tory Company in compiling the new 
Fashion ?” Akron Directory. 


Parrish, who heads an internationally | The new figures show that Akron 
known fashion clinic, numbers among | had an increase of 25,000 population 
his clients the leading department over last year in addition to the 
and specialty shepe in ihe 16,000 added by the annexation of 
Kenmore. 
His interesting articles, which will 
wfold the latest fashions for men, | The 1929 population of Barberton 
women, and for the home, will make | and Cuyahoga Falls, Akron suburbs 
Akron people more style conscious | is estimated at 24,410 and 20,896 re- 
—better prospects for style goods. spectively, giving Greater Akron a 
total population of over 300,000. 
Advertisers of men’s and women’s Based on these figures Akronaria has 


wn ane furnishin es and other a population of between 350,000 and 
fashionable merchandise will find it 400,000 


profitable to tie up their Times-Press 
advertising with these articles by em- 
phasizing the style note in their copy. | Akronaria is one of the largest and 
a richest markets in the country and 
will pay handsome profits to every 
AKRON POPULATION national manufacturer—providing he 
KRON has a 1929 population of | cultivates it locally thru newspapers 
268,830 persons, according to | that Akron people read—the Times- 
estimates made by the Burch Direc-' Press and the Sunday Times. 








A tangible evidence of sensational 
growth. Outgrowing its quarters in five 
short years, the Times-Press will move 
into this new home about June 1, 1930. 


Akron Is Not in the 
Cleveland Market 
—It Stands Alone 








A Scripps- 
Howard 
Newspaper 
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crowned Emperor to take another 
think and yet another before ex- 
pelling his dusky queen from his 
throne, though never from his 
heart. 

Here is pictured femininity 
triumphant even in defeat. What 
could be more enchanting? It 
won't be hard for our modern ma- 
trons to imagine themselves as this 
glamorous exile queen, and of 
course to make the impersonation 
complete they must rush out and 
buy a bottle of Josephine’s fa- 
vorite perfume. The fragrance that 
could conquer a Napoleon, ought 
to make a modern Babbitt sit up 
and take notice. 

Next we find the name of the 
ill-fated Mary, Queen of Scots, 
gracing an advertisement executed 
in this new sugar-coated history 
style. “Beautiful, brilliant, en- 
dowed with great personal charm, 
Mary, Queen of Scots, is one of 
the most fascinating women in his- 
tory—she ascended the scaffold in 
full court dress with the proud air 
of a reigning queen.” 

Can’t you just hear Mrs. Reader 
sighing with vicarious pleasure at 
this romantic picture. It is so 
delicately in keeping with her own 
day-dreams, and therefore, she will 
be all the more enthralled by hand- 
blocked linen “copied from a fam- 
ous panel embroidered by this ver- 
satile woman.” The “female of 
the species” has always been a con- 
noisseur of the romantic, and now 
more than ever, since the pendulum 
of popularity is swinging away 
from stark realism back to the 
tremulous naivete of the mauve 
decade. 

There is no way of divining how 
long this “quaint” craze for utter 
femininity will last. Perhaps the 
capricious sex will soon weary of 
this newly coveted elegance. May- 
be, on the other hand, they will 
find this old game well worth the 
candle, once they have learned to 
play it expertly, and abandon the 
hectic scramble for “freedom” for 
the pussy-with-the-cream-saucer se- 
curity of bygone days. At any 
rate “right about face” is the or- 
der of the day, and whatever the 
future may bring forth we may 
count upon the indefatigable copy 
writer to peg along. 
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Inducted into Advertising by 
“Printers’ Ink” 


Tue Lirepmann Co. 
Sates CounseL—ADVERTISING 
San Francisco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Many, many thanks for the material 
you sent us. And you dispatched it by 
air mail, too! In spite of the heavy 
postage. This is the sort of thing that 
makes Painters’ Inx indisputably the 
one publication best beloved by its read 
ers, many of whom—like the writer—it 
has inducted into advertising as a voca 


tion. 
C. R. Lippmann. 


Succeeds C. H. Clark on 
“Textile World” 


Charles H. Clark. has resigned as 
editor-in-chief of Textile World, New 
York, but will continue his active identi 
fication with the industry as a tech- 
nical consultant, with headquarters at 
Boston, and as secretary of the Textile 
Research Council. Douglas G. Woolf, 
managing editor of Textile World, has 
succeed Mr. Clark as editor-in-chief 
Mr. Woolf has been associated with the 
editorial staff of the publication for 
fourteen years. 


“Hydraulic Engineering” 
Changes Name 


Hydraulic Engineering, which has 
been published under that name for the 
last four years by the Palmer Publica- 
tions, Los Angeles, will change its name 
to Western City with its January issue. 
The magazine, under its new name, be- 
sides dealing with matters of interest to 
city officials in the eleven Western 
States, will be changed to interest all 
persons concerned in civic affairs. 


Houston “Press” Appoints 
M. Y. Stokes, Jr. 


_ M. Y. Stokes, Jr., formerly advertis- 
ing man of the Austin, Texas, 
American-Statesman, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the ousten 
Press. Previous to his connection with 
the American-Statesman he was acver- 
tising manager of the Ardmore, Okla., 
Daily Ardmorite. 


Heater Account to Tyson 
Agency 


The Homestead Heater Company, Inc., 


Newark, has appointed O. S. 
Tyson and Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to direct its aiver- 
tising account. 


Hotel Accounts to 


Bauerlein, Inc. 

The Hotel Roosevelt and the Hotel 
Bienville, both of New Orleans, have 
appointed Bauerlein, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct their ad- 
vertising accounts. 
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An Important Announcement 
by the New York Herald Tribune 


Th. New York Herald Tribune has added to 
its news resources the complete services of 
United Press Associations, one of the great 
world-wide news agencies. 


Thousands of correspondents in every state 
and nation thereby are added to the corps of 
writers and reporters serving New York 
Herald Tribune readers. 


The New York Herald Tribune has its own 
bureaus and correspondents throughout the 
world; it has the full service of the Associated 
Press, the great cooperative newsgathering 
organization of American newspapers; and 
now the New York Herald Tribune’s service 
to its readers is further strengthened by addi- 
tion of United Press. 


This new service brings to New York Herald 
Tribune readers the daily reports from seventy 
bureaus or central newsgathering offices main- 
tained by United Press in the leading cities of 
the United States and in the important foreign 
capitals. 


It brings the news with a speed made possible 
by a system of 160,000 miles of leased wires 
maintained by the United Press in North 
America. 


It gives further assurance to New York Herald 
Tribune readers that their newspaper is 
complete, thorough, authoritative and well 
balanced. 


New York Herald Tribune 
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What Have You to Sell || ‘°° 

to New Orleans? That 


New Orleans is one of the few greater the si 
markets that are truly one-paper mar- 
kets. Proof: The Times-Picayune Year 
regularly publishes more paid adver- other 
tising than the two afternoon-and- . 
Sunday newspapers combined, 7 issues Sout 
per week against 14; more than any 

other two newspapers in New Orleans! The 
That is the practical, dollars-and-cents - 
recognition of advertisers in every the S 
line that in the New Orleans market First 
The Times-Picayune ALONE does the 

job. 


Back of that linage record is The 
Times-Picayune’s 53% lead over the 

second New Orleans newspaper in 

daily circulation and the 45% lead 

over the second Sunday newspaper in | — 
circulation. 


DOMINANCE BUILT ON RESULTS! 





THE SOUTHS 


FIRST / 


NEWSPAPER, 


Again, in 1929, The Times-Picayune led the South’s 
honor roll of great newspapers! 

18,892,220 lines of paid advertising appeared in the 
365 issues of The Times-Picayune during the year just 


closed. 


That total was 1,338,700 lines more than published by 
the second Southern newspaper, The Birmingham News. 
Year after year The Times-Picayune not only leads all 
other New Orleans newspapers, but leads all other 
Southern newspapers as well. 


The happy combination for progress and prosperity: 
the South’s First Market, New Orleans; and the South’s 
First Medium— 


Che Gimes-Picagune 





Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 
Representatives: CONE, ROTHENBURG AND NOEE, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. BIDWELL CO. 





Locating Side-Line Outlets 
for a Specialty 


Radio Stores Are Now Being Urged to Stock Electric Refrigerators 


By W. D. McElhinny 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, Copeland Sales Company 


ILL music and refrigeration 

mix and form a_ business? 
This is a question which we put 
up to ourselves two or three years 
ago, and I am very frank in say- 
ing that with a background of a 
good many years of refrigeration 
sales experience, and knowing the 
necessity for concentration and in- 


ing the territories and the securing 
of prospects have been of a highly 
intensive nature. Dealers and dis- 
tributors not only have demanded 
co-operation and factory help, from 
both a sales, advertising and ser- 
vice standpoint, but in this new 
industry such help has been abso- 
lutely necessary. The result has 


tensive sales effort 
in the off season in 
the refrigeration 
business, I had 
serious doubts as to 
the feasibility of 
such a mixture. 
However, we 
have proved the 
case, not once but 


many times, and in 
various parts of 


the country. We 
have demonstrated 
clearly to ourselves 
that these two busi- 
nesses combine as 
easily as two 
chemicals having an 
affinity for one an- 
other. But nat- 
urally, as in a good 
many other proc- 








HILE going through a 
recent issue of a busi- 
ness paper covering the ra- 
dio industry we noticed an 
advertisement featuring the 
Copeland electric refrigera- 
tor. While we knew that a 
certain number of radio 
dealers were experimenting 
with side lines to help level 
their seasonal sales curves, 
it rather surprised us to see 
an electric refrigerator man- 
ufacturer actively engaged in 
inducing radio retailers to 
stock electric refrigerators. 
We queried the Copeland 
Sales Company about it and 
received the accompanying 
reply from W. D. McEl- 
hinny, vice-president in 
charge of sales. 








been that success- 
ful organizations 
have sales, service 
and advertising 
policies that are in- 
tensive beyond all 
doubt because of 
the very necessity 
for them. 

A good many 
radio organizations 
during the last 
three years have 
been flushed with 
success during the 
radio season, whien 
admittedly the 
business came easy 
and large volume 
sales were built un. 
The season, while 
not long, was fast 
and furious, but the 
decline from 2 





esses, the whole 











proposition must 
be worked out under experienced 
guidance and certain factors taken 
into consideration which embrace 
the practices of both industries. 
Refrigeration and music, or radio 
are as different from each other, 
as far as the product is concerned, 
as almost any two opposites can be. 
As far-as the successful selling of 
reffigeration in this country is 
concerned, it has usually been suc- 
cessfully marketed by a highly spe- 
cialized specialty organization. A 
great deal of educational work and 
sales training has been necessary. 
Supervision through sales supervi- 
sors, field men, has been almost 
essential. The methods of cover- 


sharp peak was 
very great. Some effort was made 
to keep the business on a steady 
keel from the first of January until 
August, when the season starts 
again, but as competition increased 
and the general demand for radio 
sets fell off, many of the people in 
the industry looked for something 
to sell that would have a peak 
when radio business was at the 
lowest ebb. Refrigeration seems to 
fit the sales curve situation exactly. 
These radio distributors have an 
organization that could be trans- 
ferred to refrigeration sales. 

_ The danger in the whole proposi- 
tion lay in the fact that these two 
businesses, if combined, must be 
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. PUT THE BANKER. IN YOUR PICTURE 


The 
Journal’s 
Covers 


The cover of the January 
issue is a masterpiece. 

five color covers depicting 
incidents in the financial his- 
tory of the country are 
painted for us specially each 
month by Walter De Maris 
let us send you a copy of the 
January Journal. 


. i . 


Alden B. Baxter, 
110 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Charles H. Ravell, 
332 South La Salle St., 
Chicago, i. 
Cupit & Birch, 
Kohl Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
846 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 











HE value of talking to 

Bankers at the present time 
cannot be over-estimated. The 
market offered by the 20,000 
member banks of the American 
Bankers Association is worthy 
of your serious attention and 
in addition, you send your mes- 
sage directly into the heart of 
industry, for bank officers are 


’ directors or directing heads of 


50,000 major businesses in the 
country. Reader interest in the 
American Bankers Association 
Journal is at a high point — 
put the Banker in your sales 
and advertising picture and 
tell him your company’s story 
through the pages of the 
Journal. 














AMERICAN BANKERS 








110 E. 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


Edited by James E. Clark 
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The New Cincinnati in the Mak- 

ing! This downtown picture was 

taken only a few months ago. 

But already the building in 

the background and the entire PRESS and of 
square beyond have been razed, “ DIA RECORDS, 
to be replaced by a 48-story, INC. 
$30,000,000 structure. 


CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES + DALLAS 
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T all dates back to October, 
1923, when a group of in- 
atial citizens and their news- 
wer, the Cincinnati Post, sounded 
be call to action that gave Cin- 
mati a new Government. 


he men who first suggested the 
ange were prominent. But they 
me could not put it across. They 
ded the support of a powerful, 
fuential newspaper. They found 
in the Cincinnati Post. 


hile other newspapers in Cin- 
aati sat back, either lethargic 
actively hostile, the Cincinnati 
ost fought on. 
its editorial columns, 
rough feature stories, it crys- 
illized the public opinion which, 
1924, after only one intensive 
ear of work, voted in the Charter 
“overnment by the tune of two 
one 


his change was the beginning of 
ne new, progressive, active, pros- 
rous Cincinnati. Today, Cin- 
innati called by experts in 
litical economy the best gov- 


Is 
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ATMADE A NEW CITY... 


erned large city in the United 
States. 


It follows that the Cincinnati Post 
is the influential newspaper in 
Cincinnati. It numbers among its 
readers the influential citizens, the 
progressive, civic-minded, forward- 
thinking people who went to the 
polls and made these changes, and 
who for six long years have kept 
them firmly in force. 


And certainly this great group 
of people*, ambitious enough to 
changea government, is progressive 
enough to want a new motor car, 
a new radio, a modern home, new 
clothes, and all the other modern, 
new things that American Industry 
has to sell. 


Only by putting the Cincinnati 
Post on your list, can you reach 
in its entirety this market of in- 
fluential, forward-thinking, civic- 
minded Cincinnatians. 


*Post Circulation: 


139,435 
160,000 
195,062 


1. City and Suburban 
2. Inthe O. K. Market 
3. Total Circulation 


incinnati Post 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


ETROIT PHILADELPHIA * BUFFALO * ATLANTA 
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well mixed—that the things neces- 
sary to make either business a suc- 
cess be recognized and put into 
practice. It is necessary to carry 
refrigeration merchandising from 
the factory to the distributor, to 
the dealer and on to the consumer. 
The electric refrigerator does not 
cover itself with frost at the turn 
of a button and emit words and 
music that create an immediate de- 
sire on the part of a prospect for 
ownership. It demands careful 
and well-planned selling. Further- 
more, it sells at prices ranging 
from $180 to around $800 retail. 
In addition to the business in house- 
hold models, there is the large field 
of commercial refrigeration, re- 
quiring information of a technical 
nature; the apartment-house field, 
embracing quantity sales, and the 
field of water coolers, together with 
a great many specialized applica- 
tions. Our early experience has 
taught us to be careful in the 
choice of organizations to sell this 
kind of goods and that once the 
choice is made, there is a real 
necessity for getting the necessary 
help and co-operation to convert 
the entire organization into special- 
ized selling and away from certain 
old-line jobbing principles. When 
this is done these two businesses 
mix extremely well and, in most 
cases, neither one has been neg- 
lected at the expense of the other 
due to a peak season on either 
product. 

Certain changes have been going 
on in both industries. The en- 
trance of new capital and changed 
conditions of merchandising are 
pointing out some of the bad prac- 
tices which have grown up. 
general recognition of the necessity 
of change has come about. 

We have seen an opportunity in 
combining these two businesses and 
we are taking advantage of it. 
Some of our very best sales outlets 
engage in both businesses, with the 
result that both phases have been 
greatly benefited, organizations are 
kept intact and added to through- 
out the year, and sales volume on 
both lines has been  intreased. 
Copeland has gone through an ex- 
perimental period covering three 
years with a large number of dis- 
tributors handling both lines. We 
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have demonstrated that there is 
further opportunity in this situation 
and we have, therefore. formulated 
a definite plan of operation for the 
radio distributor, and we are solic- 
iting them as sales outlets under 
this new plan for 1930. 


General Motors Truck 
Advances J. M. Howard 


John M. Howard has been advanced 
from the position of advertising man 
ager of the General Motors Truck C. 
pany, Pontiac, Mich., to the position "of 
assistant sales manager directing sales 
extension. H. T. DeHart, formerly in 
the advertising department, becomes ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager 
Mr. Howard has m with General 
Motors Truck since March, 1928. Mr 
DeHart was formerly with the Reo 
Motor Car Company. 


Elected by John R. Thompson 
Company 


Henriksen has been elected 
John R. Thom; son 
Company, Chicago, operator of the 
Thompson chain of restaurants. He 
succeeds Charles McCulloch, who re- 
mains as a director. Since 1927, Mr 
Henriksen has been vice-president and 
will continue in this office in addition to 
assuming duties as treasurer. 


W. S. Robertson Heads 
Permutit Company 


W. Spencer Robertson, formerly sec- 
retary of the American Locomotive 
Company, has heen elected president of 
The Permutit Company, New York. He 
succeeds H. Kriegsheim, president of 
the company for the last seven years, 
who has been appointed chairman of 
the board. 


R. C. Reichel to Manage 
Jordan Sales 


R. C. Reichel has been appointed 
sales manager of the Jordan Motor Car 
a Inc., Cleveland, to succeed 

. Murph wae, has joined Jordan 
Distributors, New York, as vice 
president and general manager. 


H. M. 
treasurer of the 


Bird Cage Account to Hazard 


The Mikado Import Company, New 
York, importer of bird ca ges, has ap- 
pointed the Hazard Advertising Corpora 
tion, of that city, to direct its advertis 
ing account. Magazines, business 
papers and direct mail will be used 


Joins Pennsylvania Select List 


The Monessen, Pa., Independent has 
joined the Pennsylvania Select List and 
will be represented in the national ad- 
vertising field by Fred Kimball, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, New York 
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| News for Advertisers 
Who Have Stopped Speculating 


More than ever before, during 1930, export ad- 
vertisers will use definite yardsticks in their pur- 
chase of space. Where speculation was once the 
rule, facts and figures are now being demanded. 


Advertisers who take space in LA PRENSA, of 
Buenos Aires, find theirs a profitable investment. 
They use . . . and are encouraged to use . . . this 
great South American newspaper on a basis of facts 
and figures . . . and full investigations are welcomed, 


For example: those who export merchandise for 
Argentine home consumption will be interested in 
the following figures for October, 1929: 

LA PRENSA Next Paper 














Household Goods ..... 5,625 cms 5,291 cms 
ED cccccctqusecd 2409. = 2,297 ” 
RED. adbvsavesceese 10,279 ” 5,244 ” 
Food Products ...... sa” i 
Men’s Furnishings ... 3,755 ” 1,584 ” 


LA PRENSA is first as an advertising medium to 
the home . . . according to the above figures. And 
the home of the Argentines cannot logically be neg- 
lected. It is a wealthy, cultured home in which the 
scale of living is quite comparable to ours. Then 
realize that more than half of the people in Argen- 
tina live within 200 miles of Buenos Aires where 
LA PRENSA has been published for the past 60 


years. 


LA PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires 


“South America’s Greatest Newspaper” 
> ch 
JOSHUA B. POWERS, INC. 
Exclusive Advertising Representatives 


250 Park Avenue, New York 


Paris Berlin 38 Buenos Aires 
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The growth of the National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau, Inc., has been one of the most consistent devel- 
opments in Outdoor Advertising. 


Starting from “‘scratch” in 1919, the Bureau’s business 
and its services to advertisers and its Advertising Agency 
Members have been expanded until now a nation-wide 
organization is maintained. Completely equipped ad- 
ministrative, contacting and servicing organizations 
are maintained in New Yorkand Chicago and additional 
servicing offices in Detroit and San Francisco. 


The personnel of the Bureau has 
been enlarged in direct proportion to 


its growth, the members having been 

carefully chosen for their actual ex- 

.. perience in the various branches of 

- activity relating to outdoor advertis- 
ing in all its phases. 


The Bureau is placing 
the Outdoor Adver- 
tising of hundreds of 
Advertisers for its 231 
Advertising Agency 
Members. 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


Incorporated 


New York Chicago 
Detroit San Francisco 
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AIM YOUR MESSAGE 
AT THIS MAN! 


HE came to California fifteen years ago. with a little stake and 
P sold him on California's 
climate, and his chief determination was to get his money’s worth. 


He did...in several ways. He bought an orange grove...and 


climate, aided by intelligent effort, made it yield him an excellent live- 
lihood. He built a home, and climate helped him beautify it allur- 


ingly, with semi-tropical flowers and trees. 


He plays golf 45 Saturdays out of the 52...his family lives an out- 
door life the year around...and he keeps two cars because there is so 


much practical use and enjoyment for it. 


He isn’t a metropolitan. He lives by choice in a smaller city, because he 
likes the freedom, the friendliness and the wholesome environment. 


Seven out of ten of his neighbors own their own homes, and at least one car 
to the family. Some are fruit growers, like himself...others are business or 


professional men with offices in Los Angeles... still 
others are operators in the nearby oilfields...shipping 
men from the harbor...or plant executives in the in- 
dustrial section. 
Together they build up thriving communities, filled 
with civic pride, and love of progress. And those com- 
munities are some of the finest markets in the country 
for any nationally advertised product...providing you 
reach their people with the right medium. No metro- 
politan daily will do it. For,overwhelmingly, they favor 
the medium that alone can give them the news in which, 
as property owners and loyal citizens, they have the 
keenest interest... the news of their OWN locality. 
You cannot cover Southern California's independent 
markets without using the local newspapers. 6 


SouTHERN CaLirorniA Newspapers 


ASSOCIATED 
Detroit New York 
Chicago Portland 
Los Angeles Seattle 





564 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO - Kearney 3834 





Alhambra 
Post-Advocate 


Culver City 
Star-News 
Glendale News-Press 
Hollywood News 
Long Beach Sun 
Monrovia News-Post 
Pasadena Post 
Redondo Breeze 
San Pedro News-Pilot 
Santa Monica 
Outlook 
and the San Diego 


covering a 
metropolitan market 








of its own. 
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HAT counts,” we've been 
told, “is action.” 

Action that takes the form of 
managerial enterprise, of taking 
sock of policies and methods, of 
adapting managerial effort to pres- 
ent-day conditions. 

And what of action on the fir- 
ing line of sales? What are the 
—— doing? What are they 
sayl 

Oe” said the sales manager 
of a manufacturing concern in the 
Middle West, “the first answer that 
occurs to me is that salesmen—at 
least our salesmen—are talking too 
much. They’re talking too much 
small-talk. And there never was 
a worse time for small-talk than 
now. Our men have been told 
that now is the time to stop chat- 
tering and go to work. But they’re 
still talking—and encouraging their 
prospects to talk. And the small- 
talk, mostly, is gloomy.” 

He spoke so frankly that it 
would be embarrassing to him to 
reveal his identity. 

He went on: “You see, many 
salesmen believe that the way to 
open a sales interview is with small 
talk. Try as a sales manager will 
to convince his men of the value 
of that part of their time that is 
spent in the presence of the cus- 
tomer or prospect, many a salesman 
still believes that he must preface 
his selling with some measure of 
visiting. He thinks he ought to 
chat a little. 

“Nowadays, almost any innocent 
chats will degenerate, with little 
urging, into a postmortem. The 
salesman who permits himself to be 
drawn into such a confab is spik- 
ing his own guns. After mention- 
ing the weather and either criticiz- 
ing or endorsing it, the salesman 
asks, “Well, how’s it going? Did 
the market catch you, too?’ The 
prospect nods. The fact is, you 
know, that, whether he actually 
was caught or not, many a man 
will brag. Or perhaps the sales- 
man, seeking to appear sympa- 
thetic, will inquire: ‘Has the mar- 





No Time for Small-Talk! 


Business, Back at Work, Selling Goods, Can Use No Gossip of Gloom 
By Arthur H. Little 





ket affected your business?’ Again 
the prospect nods. And with little 
encouragement—or with no en- 
couragement at all—he’ll proceed 
to explain how and wherein. 

“Our own salesmen are bad 
enough in this matter of carrying 
and cultivating gloom. But appar- 
ently there are salesmen in_ other 
lines who are just as bad. For in- 
stance, our advertising manager 
tells me that ever since the market 
break he has been conducting a 
continuing experiment in psychol- 
ogy—-and with interesting results. 


Testing Callers 


“Salesmen call on him to sell him 
space in publications. Just for his 
own enlightenment—for he is in- 
terested in men—he tests every 
caller. The conversation goes about 
like this: At the outset, our adver- 
tising manager says to the sales- 
‘I suppose you "ve been in 


man: 
New York since the market 
crashed. I haven’t been there my- 


self, but I’ll bet the old town was 
considerably upset.’ As a starter, 
that’s enough. ‘Upset?’ says the 
salesman. ‘Why, man, the town 
went nuts! And they’re still talk- 
ing about it.’ ‘Yes,’ our advertis- 
ing manager says, ‘and I suppose 
quite a lot of people lost every- 
thing.’ ‘They did!’ says the sales- 
man. ‘Thousands of ‘em! I hap- 
pened to get out myself—oh, I 
dropped a thousand or so—but I 
had a tip and sold before I was 
cleaned. But some of my friends! 
Say, listen, I know a fellow— 
roomed with him at school—that 
ran up an equity of three hundred 
thousand—three hundred thousand. 
I had lunch with him a week be- 
fore the smash and he said to me, 
“Bill, I could cash in today for 
better than a quarter of a million, 
clear.” And the last time I saw 
him he didn’t know where the 
money was coming from to pay his 
next month’s rent.’ 

“And then, after a half-hour or 
so of that, the visiting salesman 
suddenly realizes that he’s calling 
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on our advertising manager to talk 
about our next year’s advertising. 

“This is no time for testimonials 
of gloom. I’ve told our men to 
sidestep the chatter. Many of them 
actually lost money in the market. 
Although we tried to stop their 
speculating, many of our best sales- 
men went into the market and were 
cleaned. I’ve told them—and they 
well realize the truth—that the 
only way to recoup is by working. 
They're down on earth again, 
earning money by selling instead 
of by telephoning to brokers. And 
I predict that, if they can forget 
what has happened—or at least 
quit talking about it to their cus- 
tomers—I’ll see again, in this 
business, some old-fashioned, heart- 
warming sales records. For I 
truly believe, and I am telling them, 
that the man who works as hard 
this month as he worked two years 
ago this month will surprise him- 
self with his results.” 

There is evidence that other 
sales executives believe that sales 
opportunities await the salesmen 
who will seek them out—sales in 
old markets that, in the era of 
business that preceded the stock- 
market slump, were only partially 
realized, and sales in subsidiary 
markets that scarcely were entered 
at all. 

To be specific— 

General Electric is developing a 
market for refrigerators in bar- 
becue stands. In the past few 
years, the barbecue stand has un- 
dergone a transformation. It has 
enlarged and, in some instances, 
branched into local chains. It has 
converted itself into a cafeteria that 
will seat several hundred persons. 
Besides electric refrigerators, it 
uses cash registers, adding ma- 
chines, slicing machines, toasters. 
Against next summer’s tourist busi- 
ness, it is a market today for all 
manner of equipment and all the 
varieties of supplies that go into 
full-fledged and big-scale restau- 
rants. 

The General Electric turns, also, 
to the farm market. And so do 
the manufacturers of heating 
equipment. The farmer is under 
the eye, also, of many a fabricator 
of metal products—many a manu- 
facturer who never has realized 
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how big a buyer the farmer is, 

To catch a quick cross-section of 
the farm market and its possibilj- 
ties, the University of Iliinois in. 
vestigated 412 farms around three 
cities in Illinois and Iowa. Here 
are the results: 

23 per cent of the investi 
farms use electric current 
public-utility lines ; 

66 per cent have running water 
in their kitchens; 

20 per cent have bathrooms, with 
running water; 

43 per cent are heated with fur- 
naces ; 

77 per cent are equipped with 
gasoline or kerosene cook stoves: 
and 

3 per cent do their cooking with 
electricity. 

The farmer is a prospective cus- 
tomer for portable, metallic bins 
for the storage of grain. In the 
wheat country he can be sold 
knock-down, steel bins with capaci- 
ties up to 1,500 bushels. 

He is a customer for steel bins 
for the “curing” of vegetables— 
notably, in certain regions, for the 
“curing” of sweet potatoes. 

And the steel industry’s view of 
sales possibilities in broader mar- 
kets focuses itself, also, on other 
opportunities. Steel is going into 
partitions for office buildings—par- 
titions whose selling points are 
economy and portability. 

The coming year will see re- 
newed activity in road-building 
And therein the steel industry sees 
still more sales. For steel goes 
into bridges, into reinforced con- 
crete, and into the safety guards 
along highway edges. In Chicago, 
the industry has installed, experi- 
mentally, a section of steel paving 
in a street-—mesh-work steel, fabri- 
cated as are metallic door mats. 

Steel is going, also—with the aid 
of advertising and of salesmen— 
into such things as kitchen cabinets 
and wall safes for homes. 

In many an industry, sales exec- 
utives are sending salesmen to 
brand-new customers — customers 
whose buying potentialities have 
been created by changes and trends 
in business. 

The drug store installs special 
equipment and buys special sup- 
plies to the end that it may serve 
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The Sunday magazine section of LA 
NACION of Buenos Aires has proved to be 
the greatest journalistic achievement in 
Argentina. Also, it has commercially pro- 
duced remarkable results for advertisers. 


HE circulation of this magazine section 

is, of course, the same as the Sunday 

edition of LA NACION—a circulation 
that includes the most select and wealth- 
iest class of Argentina, and penetrates 
Uruguay, Paraguay and other countries of 
South America. 


The magazine itself is printed entirely in 
rotogravure with both covers in all colors. 
Any combination of color can be used. In 
contents, as well as in appearance and pro- 
fuse illustrations it brings a new level of 
distinctive journalism to Argentina. 


Long after the Sunday newspaper has been 
discarded, this magazine section of LA 
NACION is usually retained and re-read 
throughout the week. Often it is placed 
in a permanent reference file. 


Use the Sunday magazine of LA NACION 
to reach Argentina’s quality prospects. 
They are the key audience for luxury and 

‘‘essentials’’ purchasing. Sample copy 
gladly seat you. 





Editorial and General Offices in United States Advertising 
the United States: Representatives 
W. W. DAVIES s. %. KOPPE & co. jme- 
Correspondent and General "Yano ve, cee New 
383 Madison Ave., New York hone: Bryant ‘ooo 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 





Extraordinary Pulling Power — Superior Coverage — Prestige 
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sandwiches and pie and coffee. 
Why doesn’t the grocer? Sales- 
men are asking him—and showing 
him figures of potential profits. 

In business everywhere, there is 
a job for a business talent that 
long has been neglected—the talent 
of salesmanship. In 1930, we shall 
see the return of hard-working, 
two-handed selling. We shall see 
sales managers applying renewed 
interest to selling methods. We 
shall see a recurrence of the pre- 
pared and memorized selling talk. 

For business, with its feet on the 
ground again, is going back to 
work. 

And meanwhile, there is no call 
for small-talk—especially the kind 
of small-talk that concerns itself 
with gloom. 


Death of Herbert B. Harding 


Herbert B. Harding, for many years 
general manager of the Humphreys 
Homeopathic Medicine Company, New 
York, and prominent years ago in ad- 
vertising, died at New York on January 
4. Starting with Smith’s Homeopathic 
Pharmacy, Mr. Harding later worked 
for a short time for Boericke & Tafel 
and then, in 1881, joined the Hum- 
phrey organization, of which he was 
advertising manager. Later he assumed 
— irection of the business which 
developed into one of the largest of 
its type in the country. His association 
with the Humphrey company extended 
over a period of forty-four years. In 
1925 he retired, remaining as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. He was 
a former treasurer of the Proprietary 
Association of America. 

Mr. Harding was also the fourth 
president of the Sphinx Club, organized 
in the early days of advertising, hold- 
ing that office from 1900 to 1901. Mr. 
Harding was seventy-four years old 
at the time of his death. 


“Christian Science Monitor” 
European Appointment 


Kenneth E. Field-Hart, formerly na- 
tional advertising representative, at Lon- 
don, of The Christian Science Monitor, 
has heen appointed European advertis- 
ing manager of that yo; He was, 
at one time, with the Boston office of 
that paper. 


F. W. Jameson, Jr., with 
Capper 


Fred W. Jameson, Jr., has joined the 
sales staff of the Capper Publications, 
St. Louis. He was, until recently, with 
the Manz Corporation, Chicago. 
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Mail-Order Sales Show Gain 
for Year 


Sears, Roebuck & Company for De 
cember report sales of $54,219,540, 
against $42,434,173 for December, last 
year, an increase of 27.8 PSe cent. Sales 
for the twelve months of 1929 amounted 
to $443,452,640, against $346,973,915 
for the year, 1928, an increase of 278 
per cent. 
Sales of Montgomery Ward & Com. 
for December amounted to $35, 
799,316, against $31,951,820 for Decem 
ber, 1928, an increase of 12.0 per cent, 
Sales for the year, 1929, amounted to 
$291,530,621, against $232,354,738 for 
the year, 1928, an increase of 25.4 per 
cent. 


Now Beecher-Cale- 
Maxwell, Inc. 


Beecher-Maxwell, Inc., St. Louis ad- 
vertising agency, has chan its name 
to Beecher-Cale-Maxwell, Inc., follow- 
ing the association of Algernon S. Cale 
with that agency as vice-president. Mr. 
Cale was formerly vice-president of the 
D’Arcy Advertising Company, in charge 
of its Atlanta office. 

Officers and directors of Beecher- 
Cale-Maxwell, Inc., are Edward Beecher, 
president; Joseph A. Maxwell and Mr. 
Cale, vice-presidents; Lynn A. Gratiot, 
secretary-treasurer and Charles F. 
Kelly, Jr. 


. ° ” 
Buy Lima, Ohio, “News 
L. S. Galvin and W. J. Galvin have 
purchased the holdings of Adolph Weix- 
elbaum, for twenty years president of 
the Lima News Publishing Company, 
ublisher of the Lima, hio, News. 
. S. Galvin has been elected president 
to succeed Mr. Weixelbaum. W. J. 
Galvin becomes _ vice-president. The 
Galvins also own the Wilmington, Ohio, 
News-Journal, 


Appoints Frank Presbrey 


The Bloomfield Laboratories, Bloom- 
field, N. J., have appointed the Frank 
Presbrey Company, New York advertis- 
ing agency, to direct the advertising of 
its Hygem, an intestinal prophylactic. A 

reliminary campaign will be run_ in 
Northern New Jersey newspapers. Mag- 
azines, drug papers and direct mail will 
also be used. 


Appoints Kelly, Spline & 
Watkins 


The C-O-Two Fire Equipment Com- 
any, Los Angeles, has aqgclated Kelly, 


pline & Watkins, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 


Joins Syverson-Kelley Agency 

Walter Karlowski has joined the pro- 
duction department of Syverson-Kelley, 
Inc., Spokane advertising agency. 
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To Help You 
to Visualize— 


URING the last 36 days there were 
more riders in the Street Cars of the 
United States than the number of copies 
printed during the last 10 years by the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Review, 
McCall’s, Woman’s Home Companion, 
and the Delineator combined, as you will 
see from the following— 
MONTHLY 
CIRCULATION 


Ladies’ Home Journal 2,555,996 
Pictorial Review 2,511,132 
McCall’s 2,450,517 
Woman’s Home Companion. . 2,400,344 
Delineator 2,002,672 


1 Month 11,920,661 
12 Months 143,047,932 
10 Years 1,430,479,320 


* * * * 


U. S. Street Car Riders 
Daily average exceeds.. 40,000,000 


Do you believe that the consumer, who receives 
every day hundreds of advertising impressions, 
has a di nt storage place for each form of ad- 
vertising? 


Obviously all impressions from advertising go to 
the same mental storehouse and on that basis, 
Street Car advertising is the most economical ad- 
vertising medium in existence—with mdny exclu- 
sive advantages for advertisers that no other form 
of advertising can ever possess, 


National Advertising Manager. 
STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 
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A Fall Pound of Cookie: 
and Cookie Sandwiche 


PROM THE THOUSAND WINDOW BAKER 
OF 1LOOSE-Wilts BISCUIT COMPANY 


HE Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, Bakers of Suns 
Biscuits, have signed a contract for five years of St 
Car advertising. The service starts January 1, 1930. 


This advertiser has used Street Car advertising for many yeh 
in scattered cities. The new contract includes every city 
every State with Street Car service—solidly from Canada 
the Gulf and from the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains. 


53,375,756 people live in the hundreds of cities and toy 
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BISCUITS 


FROM THE THOUSAND WINDOW BAKE 
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Sunshine” 


ed by the Street Cars which will display the Sunshine 
uit car cards from early morning until late at night. 


se cars Carry 1,046,462,004 passengers every month. 


:people ride with the car cards and as the averagé ride ex- 
s twenty minutes, it is certain that millions of favorable 
bressions for Sunshine Biscuits will be delivered every day 
his tremendous mass of consumers—scores of millions of 
@orable impressions for Sunshine Biscuits every month, 
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The Big Jobs that Fees 


Business in 1990 


‘ 
The Pioneer of Testes * staal 


COVER - 


VV After reading Nation’s Business 
I pass it on to other members 


of my staff who find many 77 : 
articles in it of benefit to them. 


G. G. DERBY, Supt. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
Newton, Kansas. 
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Registration of 
Proprietary Medicines 
in New York 


Editor of Patnters’ INK: 

We are — in receipt of a letter 
from the Department of Health of 
New York City, stating that we are 
selling our product in New York 
City in violation of Section 117 of 
the Sanitary Code and asking us to 
register our formula with them. 

We do a national advertising and 
exclusive mail-order business, selling 
to the individual direct and not to 
wholesale or retail druggists or deal- 
ers in medicines. 

This being the case do you think 
it would be necessary to comply with 
the department’s request? Your 
opinion will be appreciated. Please 
do not print this letter with our 
name. 





[’ is necessary for our reader to 
register his formula with the 
Department of Health in New 
York. The method of selling or 
distributing the proprietary or pat- 
ent medicine has no particular bear- 
ing on the question of registration. 
If the product is sold for use in 
New York City the manufacturer 
must comply with the law. 

Section 117 of the Sanitary Code 
of the City of New York reads: 

“It shall be the duty of every 
manufacturer or proprietor of pro- 
prietary or patent medicines manu- 
factured, prepared, or intended for 
external or internal human use, 
before offering any such medicine 
for sale in the City of New York, 
to register the same with, and pro- 
cure a Certificate of Registration 
from the Department of Health in 
accordance with the Regulations 
of the Board of Health.” 

In defining “proprietary or pat- 
ent medicines” the Act states: 
“... Shall be taken to mean and 
include every medicine or medici- 
fal compound, manufactured, pre- 
pared, or intended for external or 
internal human use, the name, 
composition, or definition of which 
is not to be found in the United 
States Pharmacopoeia or National 
Formulary, or which does not bear 
the names of all the ingredients to 
which the therapeutic effects 
claimed are attributed and the 
names of all other ingredients ex- 
cept such as are physiologically in- 
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active, conspicuously, clearly, and 
legibly set forth in English, on the 
outside of each bottle, box, or 
package in which the said medicine 
or medicinal compound is held, of- 
fered for sale, sold, or given 
away.” 

A pamphlet on Section 117 of 
the Sanitary Code and the applica- 
tion for the registration may be ob- 
tained from the Department of 
Health, 505 Pearl Street, New 
_— City, N. Y.—[Ed. Printers’ 

NK. 


Now with Tubize 
Advertising Department 


Howard N. Cappell, formerly in charge 
of the technical research department of 
the Tubize Artificial Silk Company of 
America, Inc., New York, has been 
made a member of the advertising de- 
partment of that company. He was, at 
one time, assistant sales manager, . in 
a - of spun silk and silk threads, 
g _ Corticelli Silkk Company, New 

ork. 


Insurance Association Appoints 
Aubrey & Moore 


The Federation of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies will this year launch 
a national advertising campaign in mag- 
azines. The group is a national associa- 
tion composed of seventy-five member 
companies and maintains headquarters 
at Chicago. Aubrey & Moore, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city, has been 
appointed to direct the account. 


Appliance Account to Behel & 
Harvey Agency 

The Cincinnati Victor Company, Cin- 
cinnati, manufacturer of household elec- 
trical appliances, has appointed Behel & 
Harvey, Inc., hicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Magazines and business papers will be 
used. 


L. L. Baehr, Vice-President, 
Curtis Company 


Laurence L. Baehr, formerly adver- 
tising manager and, more recently, gen- 
eral manager, of the Curtis Company, 
Inc., New York, manufacturer of up- 
holstered furniture, has been elected 
vice-president of that company. 


J. A. Laansma with Motor and 


Equipment Association 
J. Albert Laansma, formerly with the 
Detroit News and, prior to that, with 
the Flint, Mich., — Journal, has 
joined the staff of the Motor and Equi 
ment Association as director of am 


licity. 





Compiling the Report of a Market 
Survey 


Suggestions for Tabulating and Analyzing the Questionnaires 


By Aesop Glim 


N the last six weeks I have ex- 

pounded at length on the prob- 
lems of research and market sur- 
vey work. We have discussed the 
planning of the survey; we have 
studied the construction of the 
questionnaire; we have given 
thought to the selection of field 
workers; we have considered the 
technique of interviewing—all in 
order to make certain that the in- 
formation collected shall be an ac- 
curate picture of the conditions. 
Now that the facts have been gath- 
ered, we are ready to tabulate 
them. 

To some people the work of 
tabulating is of little concern. 
There are a number of answers to 
each question. Total these, get the 
percentages, the work is completed. 
That is not research. An adding 
machine and a school boy can ac- 
complish as much. And much 
present-day research is conducted 
along these slip-shod, hit-or-miss 
methods. 

The true research man considers 
the tabulation as an arduous and 
confining task, actually more diffi- 
cult than any other phase of his 
work. Because he is driven by a 
desire to find out the real answer 
to his problem, he faces his job 
with a determination to dig and 
dig until every possible situation 
has been examined. Somewhere in 
that mass of field reports and gen- 
eral statistics is the answer. It is 
for him to ferret it out. His 
ability to analyze and to make one 
comparison after another decide the 
quality and value of his report. 

To plan and to direct tabulating 
demand close application to a diffi- 
cult job. The work can be light- 
ened considerably if approached in 
the proper frame of mind. Make 
it a game. Before you there are a 
hundred or a thousand sheets of 
paper, each containing answers to 
a series of questions. These an- 
swers vary a great deal in some 


cases, and only slightly in others. 
Here is a puzzle, much more in- 
teresting than any jig saw you 
have ever seen. By matching and 
rematching you will eventually 
work it out. It demands concen- 
tration and it requires you to live 
with the puzzle day and night un- 
til it is solved; but the pleasure of 
the game and the satisfaction in 
conquering it are well worth all 
you give. The real research man 
is willing to withdraw for the time 
from his everyday world and, freed 
from distraction, to live with and 
for his problem only. Unless you 
subscribe to this, turn over the 
tabulation to someone else; you 
will not do a good job. 

The word Thoroughness has ap- 
peared repeatedly throughout this 
series of articles, because it is the 
cornerstone of all research work. 
Nowhere is_its value more intensi- 
fied than in this branch of the 
work. The word Thoroughness con- 
tains the complete answer to the 
suécess of all tabulating. 


Everything Must Be Proved 


You have been told that figures 
lie. This need not apply to the 
figures prepared by the true re- 
search man. He guards against 
that. He questions the accuracy of 
every group of figures placed be- 
fore him. No one set passes un- 
challenged or is accepted by itself. 
Everything must be proved. One 
group must sponsor the accuracy 
of the next group and an array of 
substantiating evidence must be 
produced before he places his final 
O.K. on any figure. That is Thor- 
oughness. 

The real answer may be buried; 
you must dig to determine what 
that answer is. Refer back to my 
article on the preparation of the 
questionnaire and read again the 
advice in regard to identification. 
Note the admonition to identify 
each questionnaire in every possi- 
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Meet fies 


Every 30 Seconds 
Night and Day 
From Midnight 
November 30th 
Until Midnight 
December 3 1st 


An American Girl Bought 
a Copy of the January 


Miss 1930 


The Magazine for the Modern Girl 


A. H. YOUNG Western Representative 
Advertising Director POWERS & STONE, Inc. 
80 Lafayette Street 38 So. Dearborn St. 

New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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ble way so that it can be broken 
down in tabulation. If you did 
that your work is lessened consid- 
erably now, because you can plan 
your tabulation by the various di- 
visions. However, do not depend 
entirely on your original form of 
identification. In working that out 
you were dealing with the unknown. 
Now you have collected the facts; 
which may permit additional break- 
downs. Whether you plan to have 
the final tabulation done by machine 
or by hand, make it a rule to make 
a test tabulation personally and by 
hand before the final compiling is 
started. 

Base the test on a_ sufficiently 
large number of reports—from 
fifty to a hundred—and, for the 
time being, consider these as the 
entire job. Tabulate them accord- 
ing to your identification forms and 
then compare the answers. Do 
they give you all the facts? How 
about the young housewives under 
twenty-five years of age? Do their 


answers agree with those house- 
wives over forty-five years? Do 
the young housewives living in sec- 


tion A of the town report the same 
as those living in the B section, or 
those in the C section? If that in- 
formation is not readily obtainable 
from your tabulation, lay out a 
new table. 

Never be satisfied with reports 
from housewives or druggists or 
retailers or jobbers as a group. 
Determine what the different sec- 
tions of each group say. Make 
your breakdown under every con- 
ceivable heading. Remember you 
cannot have too much information; 
your report must answer all ques- 
tions raised. Of course, common 
sense will prevent you from going 
to foolish extremes. You can cull 
later. Very few research jobs fail 
from going too far; the majority 
do not go far enough. 

Here is a cue which has proved 
most valuable in tabulating. When- 
ever a set of figures is placed be- 
fore you, ask yourself this ques- 
tion, “Who said that?” In a tire 
investigation, did all the dealers 
say that? How about the dealers 
who carry the AB brand only? 
What did they say? And what 
did the BC dealers say? By the 
time you finish asking, “Who 
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said that?” you have a pretty clear 
picture of the situation by groups. 
That is what makes one tabulating 
job so much better than another. 
Keep “Who said that?” constantly 
before you. 


Tabulate Geographically 


When you have developed all the 
possible breakdowns, you are ready 
for the final tabulation. Do this 
geographically. Study each sec- 
tion of the country separately and 
intensely. Start with the smallest 
unit and work up. It may not he 
sufficient to base your findings on 
one section as a unit. Conditions 
in certain cities may affect the final 
percentages. Therefore, study the 
answers from each city and com- 
bine the figures for the section. 

Assume you are studying the 
coverage of a cosmetic. Your sec- 
tional percentages show a coverage 
of 75 per cent. If you stop there 
your report is worthless. You 
must determine conditions in the 
different cities. In cities A, B and 
C the coverage is 90 per cent; in 
cities D, E and F it is 80 per cent; 
in cities G, H and I, it is 60 per 
cent, etc. Further than that, show 
what the percentage is in each dif- 
ferent section of each city. In city 
A the coverage in the chain stores 
is 100 per cent; in the downtown 
independent stores 90 per cent; in 
the stores in the medium class 
neighborhoods 80 per cent, etc. Be 
in a position to answer every ques- 
tion. Develop your tabulation so 
that you present a picture not only 
of the country at large, but of the 
different sections; of the cities in 
that section; and of the divisions of 
those cities. 

When you have completed your 
study of each geographical division, 
combine the sections to get your 
national picture. If you gradu- 
ally work your tabulation from the 
bottom up, you are in a position to 
cross-analyze at length. If there 
is unusual weakness in one section, 
you can trace it. You can explain 
exceptional strength in another sec- 
tion. You are not misled by the 
particularly favorable or unfavor- 
able situations in a few localities. 
You know how each group—by 
age, social or economical status, etc. 
—stands in every division, in every 
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The Fable of The Elephant 
and The Goat 


By R. F. R. 


The most aristocratic Lion 
of the Jungle family desired 
to move his chattels to a loca- 
tion where the food was more 
plentiful and the school facili- 
ties better for the progeny. 

Having selected the spot for 
the future home, he ap- 
proached the Elephant who 
had built a fine reputation for 
moving goods quickly and with 
care, and at a cost considered 
reasonable. 

The details of the transac- 
tion being completed and the 
date having been agreed upon, 
the Lion told the madam about 
the matter. 

Thus the neighborhood soon 
hummed with the news, which 
ultimately reached the ears of 
a certain Goat which had spe- 
cialized to some extent in the 
transportation problem in that 
locality, and he sped with zeal 
to the abode of the Lion to 
press his claims for the mov- 
ing contract. 

The Lion received him with 
the courtesy to which he be- 
lieved him entitled, explained 
that the engagement had been 
entered into with the Elephant, 
and the matter was closed. 

But the Goat still pleaded 
for recognition, stating he had 
heard the Elephant had a sore 
toe, or something of the kind, 
and, therefore, might not be in 
condition to do the job. 

To be on the safe side, the 
Goat argued, it would be much 
better for the Lion to engage 
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him also to be present with 
his crew of Goats to handle the 
situation—alone if necessary, 
or in any event to assist the 
Elephant. 

Although the Lion, upon 
further investigation, was con- 
vinced that the Elephant could 
and would move his goods 
with dispatch, alone and un- 
aided, still he allowed himself 
to be cajoled into making an 
additional payment to the 
Goat. 

Moving Day having arrived, 
the Elephant came early, 
picked up the entire household 
equipment of the Lion and 
transported it to its new 
quarters—the Goat, mean- 
while, industriously butting at 
his hind-quarters in as helpful 
a manner as possible. 

The moral of this moving 
tale is found in the fact that 
in the great market of the 
Bronx, the Bronx Home 
News moves your goods alone 
—does the job thoroughly, and 
does it at one cost. 

Furthermore, those who 
have engaged this newspaper 
to move their goods into 
Bronx homes are satisfied with 
a job well done. 


£.4.8. duntirmen, dnc. 


Woolworth Tower, N. Y. 
Tel.: Fitz Roy 0840 
National Representative 
“The Home News” 
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Nineteen twenty-nine marks the greatest era 
of growth in the history of The Kansas City Star. 


> 79,396 Copies Daily 


The Star enters the new year with a circula- 
tion of 290,232 copies evening, 289,164 copies 
morning, a combined daily average of 579,396 
copies. The Sunday circulation is 311,099 copies. 


314g Million Lines 
of Advertising 


In 1929 The Kansas City Star printed 
31,573,798 agate lines of paid advertising. It is 
the first time the yearly total has equaled 30 
million lines. The gain over 1928 was 2,618,148 


lines. 


CITY STAR. 


West of Chicago 
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city and in every section of a city. 
Your report goes right to the bot- 
tom of things. The picture you 
present enables the directing of 
corrective methods to the very 
point where they are most needed. 

There is the entire secret of tab- 
ulating—and the meaning of Thor- 
ysughness. 

Make your tabulation so com- 
plete that the facts developed will 
require little interpretation; which 
can be done by those more thor- 
oughly acquainted than you with 
the particular business. If you are 
fitted by experience to interpret the 
results, so much the better; if you 
are not, don’t try it. 

The application of scientific sta- 
tistical methods cannot be covered 
in a few paragraphs. There are 
numerous interesting books devoted 
to this subject. You might try to 
acquaint yourself with some of the 
simpler forms, such as weighted 
averages, the median and the mode. 
But unless you thoroughly under- 
stand the scientific application of 
statistics, do not try to apply them. 


Now Have a Dual Nature 


When your tabulation is entirely 
completed, and not before, start on 
your report. Heretofore I have 
advised you to be yourself. Now 
you must have a dual nature. Be 
yourself insofar as the actual writ- 
ing is concerned. Your job is to 
state in plain language what facts 
have been developed by the survey. 
You are not an author. There is 
no room for fiction. 

But when it comes to the de- 
velopment of the facts, you can no 
longer be yourself. You must put 
aside all feelings, all prejudice, all 
favoritism, all enthusiasm. Your 
heart must be as cold as stone and 
you must be as unemotional as an 
inanimate machine. This is not 
easy because it is not natural. It 
is only human in the tracing of 
the progress of a product to lean 
unconsciously toward this or that 
brand. If you have a particular 
interest in one brand it is next to 
impossible to put this aside. But 
you must. It is vitally necessary 
that you approach the work with 
an absolutely open mind. If the 
fact is directly opposed to the 
policy of your firm or your client, 
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it must not concern you for a mo- 
ment.. Do not make any explana- 
tion or half excuse. Here are the 
nude facts. Present. them in all 
their nakedness. The moment you 
clothe them with the lightest gar- 
ment, you have failed. Only when 
you reach that state where you 
have no emotions in regard to your 
subject are you fitted to write a 
report. 

It is understood, of course, that 
there will be no trickery in present- 
ing the facts. That is beneath con- 
sideration. Don’t present percent- 
ages alone. Let it be clearly 
understood what number of inter- 
views each percentage represents. 
If the number of interviews in 
some one or in all cities is limited, 
come right out and say so—these 
percentages are based on thirty- 
five interviews or on five inter- 
views or on whatever the number 
may be. If you interview only five 
users of a certain cosmetic, four 
of which prefer a light tint, let 
that be known. It is misleading 
to state that 80 per cent of the 
users of this cosmetic prefer a 
light tint. That is not the com- 
plete story. You have not inter- 
viewed a sufficiently large cross- 
section. Don’t use percentages to 
deceive yourself or anyone else. 

Make your report neat and con- 
cise. Get right down to the meat 
in every case and do not wander. 
Have each sentence carry a mes- 
sage, have each table explain some- 
thing important. Do not aim for 
volume, it is quality you want. 
Forget about all the work you 
have done. It is not necessary to 
explain this with a heavy unwieldy 
report. You were sent out to get 
the facts. Your boss or your 


* client is a busy man and has not 


the time to wade through a lengthy 
report. Give him the fatcs, all the 
facts he paid you to get. 

Don’t sacrifice anything for brev- 
ity, but weed all extraneous mat- 
ters out of the report. You may 
have made fifty tabulations to pre- 
pare one table. Your reader is 
interested in that one table only. 
You are valuable because you know 
how to reduce all those fifty tabu- 
lations to one table. Take those 


fifty and all the other tabulations 
you have made, combine them with 
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your field reports and present them 
as the evidence on which your re- 
port is based. Use them to back 
up any statement you have made, 
but do not make them a part of 
your report simply for the sake of 
appearance. 

Before you hand in your report 
ask yourself if there is any ques- 
tion regarding this subject which 
is not answered. If there is, an- 
swer it before the report leaves 
your hands, for that again is Thor- 
oughness. 

eo one 

This article concludes old Aesop 
Glim’s remarks on the broad, in- 
teresting and important subject of 
Market Surveys. I hope my dear 
pupils have taken these words of 
wisdom to heart and will profit 
thereby. 

Yet what will all this wisdom 
avail you, when your president 
sends for you and says he must 
have such and such information 
tomorrow and that he has set aside 
some $50 to $75 so you can amply 
cover the subject in all parts of 
the country? 

You tell your president that he 
is asking the impossible. You tell 
him that you want to do a good 
job and that he is asking you to 
do the opposite. 

Get onto your feet. Look him 
straight in the eye. Fold your 
arms and spread your feet apart. 
Take a deep breath and say to 
him—loudly enough for the whole 
office to hear: 

“Mr. President, you want this 
information to assist you in mak- 
ing a decision. You have decided 
to make a survey. What then? 
Do you stop to think what this 
survey means? That it can do 
what your executives have failed 
to accomplish—that it can definitely 
determine your course of action? 

“Resolve, therefore, that we are 
going to make a thorough study or 
none at all. There is no arguing 
the point. Either you want full 
information or you want to fool 
yourself. If the latter is the case, 
base your decision on the toss of 
a coin or on any other turn of 
chance. But do not fool yourself 
with an inadequate survey. It is 
a dangerous weapon, which will 
turn on you. If you act on a guess, 
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you do so with open eyes. If you 
use a poor survey, you will quote 
it and soon actually believe that 
the statements you make are facts. 

“Thoroughness is the first essen- 
tial in research. That does not 
mean a large appropriation, ex- 
tended time or masses of irrelevant 
information. The difference in 
cost between a true and a poor 
study is not important. There is 
no excuse on these grounds. Thor- 
oughness means that you are go- 
ing to examine fully every angle 
of that part of the business under 
consideration. You are not going 
to be satisfied with a one-sided pic- 
ture. You are going to the bot- 
tom and get the truth. You are 
going to analyze and cross-compare 
field reports. You are going to 
get facts, facts, facts! 

“So let me start the research 
men out in the right frame of 
mind. Do not ask them to do a 
poor job. Let them know that you 
insist upon thoroughness. Give 
them freedom to act as they see 
fit and give them enough time to 
do the job properly. They will 
appreciate your attitude and re- 
ward you with a report you can 
nse without fear. They will get 
the facts for you.” 

You will probably lose your job 
But it will be fun as long as your 
breath holds out. 


J. F. Pollock Appointed by 
Calumet Steel 


J. F. Pollock, formerly general sales 
manager of the Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Corporation, Racine, Wis., and, at one 
time, sales manager of the soap depart 
ment of Armour & Company, Chicago, 
has joined the Calumet Steel Company, 
of the latter city, as sales manager of 
the post division. 


Now the Carnation Company 
The Carnation Milk Products Com- 
pany, Oconomowoc, Wis., has changed 
its name to the Carnation Company. 
The change has been made, according 


to E. A. Stuart, president, since the 
old name did not cover the diversity 
of interests of the company following 
its expansion in lines of business allied 
to its chief product. 


New Account to Shuman-Haws 

The Cornell Wood Products Com- 
pany, Chicago, has appointed the Shu- 
man-Haws Advertising Company, adver- 
tising agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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Richmond— 





City of Constant Prosperity! 





Here is a community that enters the 1930 era at the 
height of its wealth and power. Tobacco products, 
rayon, fertilizers, blotting paper, chief products of 
Richmond industries, today command good prices. 
Their increasing demand means busy and larger fac- 
tories. Always a good market, Richmond will be 
unusually valuable in 1930 as one of the bright spots 
on the map of the nation’s business. 


Unusual, also, is the fact that this important city can 
be completely covered by one newspaper. The News 
Leader covers Richmond as thoroughly as only three 
other newspapers in the United States cover the cities 
in which they are published, reaching more than 98 
per cent of the families. It is but natural that this 
strong paper should carry more advertising in six 
days than any other Virginia newspaper does in seven. 




















An outstanding 1930 market— 


Richmond, Va. 


Uniquely covered by 


The Richmond N ews Leader 


Vore Daily Circulation Than Any Other Paper in Virginia! 


National Advertising Representatives: 
Eastern: Western: 
DAN A. CARROLL SAWYER-FERGUSON CO. 
110 East 42nd St. 309 Palmolive Bldg. 
New York, N, Y. Chicago, Ill. 











The Value of a Big City Address 
to a Mail-Order House 


Source of Supply and Distribution Facilities Are Main Elements to Be 
Considered When Deciding Where a Mail-Order Business Should 
Be Established 


Rosert W. Ke toce, Inc. 
Sprincrretp, Mass. 
Editor ‘of Printers’ Ink: 

We are considering the value of 
conducting our business from a New 
York address. We are in the mail- 
order gift business and are wonder- 
ing whether you could give us copies 
of any articles you have > 
giving experiences of ot busi- 
nesses along this line, ie. establish. 
ing a New York City address. 

Rosert W. Ketioce. Inc., 
. F. Powtock, 
Treasurer. 


I! deciding where a mail-order 
business shall be established 
there are two main things to con- 
sider: The first is accessibility to 
supply of the goods to be sold, 
with the idea of owning the stock 
at the lowest practicable laid down 
cost: The second essential is to 


be in a place from which distribu- 


tion may be made at a minimum 
expenditure of time and money. 

In seeking our opinion as to 
whether the Kellogg company 
might conduct its business from a 
New York address more advan- 
tageously, Mr. Pollock apparently 
is thinking of advertising prestige 
—the psychological effect that 
might be created in the mind of a 
customer or prospect when he re- 
ceived advertising matter from a 
big city rather than from a middle- 
sized or small one. It is of course 
true, to a certain extent, that the 
average person’s natural reaction, 
on being approached for the first 
time in a mail-order way, is to pay 
relatively more attention to adver- 
tising matter emanating from a 
great marketing center than from 
one less important. The names 
New York, Chicago, Broadway, 
Fifth Avenue, State Street ‘and 
Michigan Avenue naturally mean 
more to him than Warren, Pa., 
Shenandoah, Ia.—or even, if Mr. 
Pollock will pardon us, than Spring- 
field, Mass. But we_ seriously 
doubt whether this element is im- 
portant enough to make it one of 
the basic reasons for choosing a 


location. There are important 
mail-order businesses being con- 
ducted in the smaller towns we 
have named, and these are only 
typical of dozens and scores. 

The first impression that a cus- 
tomer receives from a mail pres- 
entation should be favorable, and 
the fact that he is addressed from 
a large city or a universally known 
street has a certain influence in 
helping produce such an impres- 
sion. But, after all, this is a rela- 
tively small factor; there are many 
other things vastly more important. 
If the merchandise and prices are 
attractive and the advertising is 
good the name of the city, gener- 
ally speaking, cuts too little figure 
to worry about. 

In considering what advertising 
benefit, if any, a particular location 
can give to a business, there is onl) 
one element that amounts to much. 
This has to do with whether the 
merchandise offered is of such a 
specialized nature that it is almost 
automatically associated with cer- 
tain marketing centers. For ex- 
ample, S. Roland Hall in his book, 
“Mail Order and Direct Mail Sell- 
ing,” suggests that automobile 
accessories would have a certain 
advance consumer acceptance if 
marketed from Detroit. He reasons 
likewise that the Frank E. Davis 
Company has salability for its fish 
by reason of its location in Glou- 
cester, Mass., and for obvious rea- 
sons. To this we might add that 
a line of merchandise possessing 
a distinctive style or fashion appeal 
could probably be marketed more 
resultfully from Fifth Avenue, New 
York, than Douglas Avenue, Wich- 
ita. It may be that some such 
consideration attaches to the Kel- 
logg company’s gift goods, but we 
are inclined to doubt it. 

As showing that source of sup- 
ply and distribution facilities are 
the forces that actually decide 
whether a mail-order venture is to 
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In 1929, as it 

has for years, The 

Los Angeles Evening Herald 
carried more paid 
advertising than any 
other daily newspaper 


(morning or evening) on 


the Pacific Coast. 
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Business is Humming in the 
Rich, Rapidly Growing 
Pacific Northwest 


LEASE note thumbnail market 
maps at the left, reproduced from 


late edition, ““A Study of All American 
Markets.” Mapsshow townsover 1() 
in the four major markets of the Pacific 
Northwest: Spokane market, 64 towns 
over 1000; Seattle market, 11; Tacoma 
market, 14; Portland market, 38 


According to the same authority, 
while Spokane leads only 27 of the 100 
Major American markets in population 
of city alone, based upon A.B.C. trad: 
ing territory figures, it leads 43 in popu: 
lation of trading area: 80 in number of 
towns 1000 or over; 43 in buyers over 
1S years; beats 48 in passenger automo 
biles; 33 in bank deposits; has more 
telephones thaneither of 12 states; and 
wired homes to families leads 45 states 
Per capita spendable income (Sales 
Management) leads 32 states. 
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Conditions in the Spokane Country 
eexcellent for intensive salesactivity. 
om its basic industries—agriculture, 
it growing, mining, and lumbering— 
Spokane Country produced over 
10,000,000 new wealth in 1929. The 
5,000 (86% UNduplicated) combined 
rculation of THE SPOKESMAN- 
EVIEW and SPOKANE CHRONI- 
LE covers nearly all the 101,735 
osperous urban families of the field 


REVIEW CHRONICLE GENERAL 
DVERTISING BUREAU—Spokane 


Representatives 
Wau. J. Morton Co., New York, Cai1caco 
M. C. Mocwnsen & Co., Inc 
ANcISCO) LOS ANGELES PORTLAND SEATTLE 





interesting Facts About 
THE 
SPOKANE COUNTRY 
Produces 
1-10th of Nation’s Wheat 
1-5th of Nation’s Apples 
1-3rd of Nation’s Lead 
1-4th of Nation's Silver 
Lumber, Annually— 
$50,000 000 
Total New Wealth 1929-- 
over $400,000,000 





COWLES PUBLICATIONS 
WASHINGTON FARMER, ORECON 
FARMER, IDAHO FARMER— Over 
110,000 Net Paid Circulation, 83% 
UNdaplicated with Any Other Farm 
Paper—In a Field with Farm Buying 
Power 41% Above Nation’s Average. 
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(To remind you WHY industry can be sold economically) 


28,000 of the 187,390 plants in all manufacturing indus- 
tries do 84% of all the buying. 

Through Factory and Industrial Management your adver- 
tising message reaches men who are primarily interested 
in plant and production management. 

Through Industrial Engineering you place your sales story 
before men responsible for maintenance (plant engineer- 
ing) whose job of keeping the plant and all its equipment 
in perfect running order, makes them important factors 
in the selection of equipment. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS, CHICAGO 











ECONOMICAL COVERAGE OF .PROGRESSIVE 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS IN ALL INDUSTRIES 
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be a success—the selling of mer- 
chandise, that is—it is interesting 
to consider the experiences of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company. 

~ Ward became a national institu- 
tion through merchandising its 
goods from Chicago by catalog. 
Its operations, along with those of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company and 
numerous lesser firms, made Chi- 
cago the recognized mail-order 
capital of the world. A_ house 
could start business in that city 
and at once have a certain amount 
of consumer acceptance by virtue 
of its geographical location. To 
this it could add the advantages of 
nearness to source of supply and 
excellence of distribution facilities. 

But, with the opening of the 
Panama Canal, Ward found that it 
could not successfully compete on 
a price basis with other distribu- 
tors on the Pacific Coast. Mer- 
chandise could be shipped from the 
East by water and laid down in 
San Francisco and other cities at 
a cost which gave competition a de- 
cided advantage. When Ward’s 
merchandise was assembled at 
its Chicago warehouse and then 
shipped out to its catalog customers 
on the Pacific Coast the distribu- 
tion expense was such that a con- 
siderable part of the net profit was 
absorbed. 

Thus was- the prestige of Chi- 
cago as a mail-order center neu- 
tralized or lessened. Ward began 
establishing complete distributing 
units West of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and they were operated as 
individual houses more or less in- 
dependent of the Chicago head- 
quarters, The company shipped 
much of its merchandise by water 
and then had to develop local 
sources of supply. Manufacturing 
communities have grown up in the 
West because of the presence of 
Ward and _ Sears distributing 
houses. 

If there were any decided pres- 
tige attached to any one city as a 
mail-order center (the point upon 
which Mr. Pollock is seeking in- 
formation) Ward naturally would 
have confined its operations to Chi- 
cago. But distribution stepped in, 
and distribution is the biggest mer- 
chandising problem of all.—[Ed. 
Printers INK. 
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Company-Owned 
Airplanes 





Great Laxes ArrcraFr CoRrPoRATION 
CLEVELAND, Onr0 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I understand that you have been 
making an investigation of the use 
of airplanes by various commercial 
and in¢ustrial organizations and 
that some of your findings have 
been published in recent issues of 
Printers’ Inx. 

I would like very much indeed 
to secure two copies of each of the 
issues of your magazines in which 
any information or reference to this 
particular na is made. 

. V. Srrattron, 
Director of Sales. 


R. STRATTON refers to a 

series of three articles which 
appeared under the title, “What 
the Company-Owned Airplane Is 
Accomplishing,” in the following 
issues of Printers’ Ink: Page 3, 
August 8, 1929; page 81, August 
22, 1929, and page 25, September 
5, 1929. 

This investigation was made 
among nearly all of the commer- 
cial organizations using airplanes 
in business. Through their co- 
operation we secured information 
about the following: topics: 

1. The company-owned airplane 
as an advertising medium. 

2. Use of airplanes in delivering 
merchandise and in emergency 
shipments. 

3. Airplanes used to test avia- 
tion oils and fuels by oil com- 
panies. 

4. Airplanes used in sales work. 

5. Why some companies found 
airplanes unprofitable. 

6. The cost of operating company- 
owned airplanes—[Ed. PRINTERS’ 
INK. 





D. F. Prather with 
Collins & Inglis 


Donald F. Prather, formerly of the 
sales department of the Cuneo Press, 
Inc., Chicago, has joined the sales de- 
partment of Collins & Inglis, Inc., 
photo engraver of that city. 





Joins Boyd Company 


Mrs. F. O. Jones, formerly with the 
Talbot Manufacturing Company, of Los 
Angeles, has joined the staff of The 


Boyd Company, of that city, as an ac- 
count executive. 





We Quit Asking Our Salesmen 
for Advertising Ideas 


This Company Found That Consulting Salesmen and Branch Managers 
about Advertising Plans Led to Too Many Conflicting Opinions 


By D. C. Miner 


Advertising Manager, Keasby & Mattison Company 


*(RASE the merchandising pro- 
gram on the experience of 
the men on the firing line. No 
man sitting at a desk far removed 
from his customers should make 
arbitrary decisions.” 

Many a time speakers and 
writers have broadcast that warn- 
ing to sales and advertising man- 
agers. We started our enlarged 
advertising program this year with 
that uppermost in our minds. 

“Don’t take a decided stand with- 
out consulting the sales force,” we 
repeated to ourselves. So we ques- 


tionnaired and wrote personally 
and talked earnestly to salesmen 
and branch managers. 

And the upshot of the whole 


thing was that we were more con- 
fused afterward than ever before. 
No two men agreed, no two terri- 
tories concurred, no two managers’ 
opinions were alike. Yet they were 
all human beings, calling on the 
same strata and class of buying 
humans. 

Finally we decided we had better 
make up our own minds. We may 
be wrong sometimes, but it saves 
us a lot of trouble and grief and 
loss of time to decide minor poli- 
cies without questionnaires. 

To be specific: 

The branches wanted a large 
detailed sheet showing exact meth- 
ods of installation of a new prod- 
uct, “Waltile,” used for interior 
decorative wainscoting. It’s tough 
and hard, and may be nailed to 
studs by drilling holes, or cemented 
to plaster walls. 

We circularized the branches for 
suggestions, and got them, plenty 
of them, no two alike. We found- 
ered, all bewildered, in a mass of 
correspondence, until finally we 
put it all aside and started anew, 
writing our own = specifications 
from factory knowledge. We 
checked up with the dozen branch 


office reports and found most of 
the points had already been covy- 
ered by our own specifications. 
Four weeks or more had been lost 
by going to the sales force for 
ideas. 

We issued an advertising port- 
folio last spring to enable salesmen 
to present our merchandising plan 
visually to dealers. This fall we 
sent a questionnaire to all salesmen, 
asking what use they had made of 
it, what criticisms they had heard, 
and suggestions to be considered 
in preparing next year’s edition. 
Many of the suggestions were 
good, but there was often a rea- 
son why headquarters could not 
carry them out. 

Instead of confining remarks to 
the portfolio itself, its physical 
make-up and material therein, the 
salesmen’s_ replies. covered the 
whole gamut of sales and advertis- 
ing policies. It was the first time 
they had been asked for opinions 
and they had a lot to get off their 
chests, as salesmen do. We didn't 
blame them particularly for not 
confining their ideas to the port- 
folio itself, but the result showed 
fewer helpful suggestions for bet- 
terment of the prospectus than it 
did personal opinions on the gen- 
eral subject of advertising. 

It’s the same way in a sales 
meeting not led by one in authority 
who makes the members present 
stick to one subject. The discus- 
sion will ramble from ships to 
shoes to sealing wax, all over the 
globe, if it isn’t directed carefully. 

We had decided to establish a 
resale price to consumers on one 
article sold through dealers, so 
that we could quote on it from 
our home town. We asked the 
branches what they thought about 
it, and of course the answers were 
multitudinous. We were all wrong, 
according to replies, but the rea- 
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Come IN- 


the water’s fine! 


T= calamity howlers would have us believe the country is 


headed straight for the bow-wows and that quota will be a 
mighty rare bird in 1930. 

That kind of talk might disconcert a novice, but we know the 
old-timers, with clear heads and steady eyes are going right out 
after the bag limit. 

There were 58 new users of color page advertising in The Amer- 
ican Weekly during 1929. 

The American Weekly will carry more advertising and show a 
greater circulation during 1930 than during any previous year in 
its history. 

Twelve additional new advertisers have already bought color 
page space in The American Weekly for 1930 and advance orders 
for 1930 are hundreds of thousands of dollars ahead of what they 
were last year at this time. 

This, despite the fact that during 1929 this great magazine broke 
all lineage records and passed the six million circulation mark, the 
record circulation for ali publications for all time. 

This marks the third consecutive year for lineage and circulation 


increases and 1930 will be the fourth record year. 

The my oy thing is not that The American Weekly has registered the 
largest gains in the entire magazine fieid, but that even more advertisers have 
not seen the cold logic of using this publication as a major medium. 

Business is not going to the bow-wows, but the wise old-timer is going to 
use the maximum load and a full-choked barrel. 

Think of it! For $16,000 you can buy a color page in The American 
Weekly—a page nearly three times the size of any other magazine page—and 
reach one-fourth of the entire buying population of America! 

For The American Weekly is read by more than 6,000,000 families located 
in the country’s richest buying centers and you can reach this tremendous 
market at a cost of less than % cent per family. 

How can you invest your 1930 advertising dollars more effectively than 
to spend them for space in the medium that reaches the most people at the 
lowest cost? 

Come in, the water’s fine! 


5 IE AY RISKLY 


Main Office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: Wrictey BLDG., Cuicaco .. . 5 WINTHROP SQUARE. BOSTON 
753 Bonnie BraB, Los ANGELES . . . 222 MONADNOOK BLDG., SAN 
Fr anotsoo... 12-231 Generat, Motors Bupc., Derrorr... 1138 HANNa 
Bupe., CLEVELAND ... . 101 ManrteTTa ST., ATLANTA 
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sons set forth for our error were 
as numerous as the branches, so 
we put the price into effect, and 
there hasn’t been a _ complaint 
since. If we had listened to the 
first protests without analyzing 
them, we'd still have been groping, 
and sales would have been lost be- 
cause of the delay in quoting on 
inquiries. 

Last year we put out calendars 
to the trade. We didn’t think the 
money was well invested, so we 
asked the branches. They, being 
closer to the trade, should know, 
we felt. 

Result: Three out of twelve 
advised reissue. Four didn’t care 
—would use them if furnished, but 
wouldn’t break into tears if the 
calendars were omitted. The other 
five said “no” and gave five coun- 
ter suggestions with varying rea- 
sons therefor. 

Of course if all had asked for 
calendars, calendars they would 
have had. But with the various 
personal opinions we had no dis- 
tinct majority for or against. We 
decided not to issue calendars. 

Then the question arose, what 
should we broadcast as a seasonal 
remembrance? We hadn’t learned 
our lesson yet, so we wrote another 
circular letter asking what we 
should prepare for customers. 
Some branches had ideas which 
were out of the question because 
of expense. Others advised us to 
see novelty salesmen. Still others 
wanted large or small calendars 
with variations from the last-year 
type. So we bought inexpensive 
diaries, which no one had sug- 
gested, and now the orders are 
pouring in for them from the 
branches, without objection. 

That convinced us that we could 
make up our own minds without 
local managerial or salesman opin- 
ion, especially on the details of 
promotional material. That doesn’t 
mean we disregarded opinions, nor 
that we think we know more about 
what the trade needs than do the 
men calling on it. 

It is the job of the sales force to 
sell, and it is the job of the adver- 
tising and sales promotion depart- 
ments to pave the way for sales, 
and to provide the tools to aid in 
breaking down sales resistance. 
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Those tools must be fashioned to 
do the job best in a general way. 
They can’t be changed for each 1o- 
cality or each salesman. They must 
be bought on a quartity basis and 
must serve the whole trade alike, 
The salesman himself must provide 
the personal touch and take up the 
individual’s problems where the 
general sales tools, such as adver- 
tising, dealer helps, novelties, pro- 
spectuses, etc., leave off. 

To make the best sales tools, a 
personal knowledge of the field is 
required—knowledge gleaned from 
customers and not merely from a 
few salesmen who may have pet 
hobbies. After the background is 
obtained by those in charge of 
promotion of sales, the shaping and 
finishing of the tools can be han- 
dled quicker and more effectively 
by the main office than by follow- 
ing the dictates of the sales force 
itself. 

At least, that has been our ex- 
perience. 


W. I. Shugg Joins Jordan 
Advertising Abroad 


W. I. Shugg, formerly advertising 
manager of The Kolynos Company, New 
Haven, Conn., Kolynos toothpaste, and 
previous to that, advertising and sales 
romotion manager of the Winchester 
Repeatin Arms Company, also of New 

Haven, has joined Jordan Advertising 
Abroad, Inc., New York, as manager 
of the service department. 


New Account to Condon 
Agency 
The Heath Unit Tile Company, Ta 
coma, Wash., has appointed The Condon 
Company, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to direct the advertising of its 
builders’ and architectural products 


Business publications and direct mail 
will be used 


Appoints Lee E. Donnelley 
Agency 


The Universal Pump and Tank Cor 
poration, Cleveland, has appointed Th: 
Lee E. ‘Donnelley Company, advertisin; 
agency of that city, to direct its adver 


tising account, Business papers and d 
rect mail will be used. 


Maremont Mfg. Company 
Appoints R. F. Briner 
R. F. Briner has been appointed sales 
promotion manager of the Maremont 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, auto 
mobile springs. 
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34.67 


Increase 


for January 1930 
over January 1929 


Thus, advertisers not only 
recognize the importance of 
reaching the bankers but also 
the increasing popularity of 
The Burroughs Clearing House 
for thoroughly covering the 
bank market in the United 
States and Canada. 


WheBurroughs 


Clearing House 


Sreconp BouLevarpD at BurrovuGHS AVENUE, DetrRoIT 




















Grourine 


MINDS AND RESOURCES 
to ee American_ Motorists 


Pal 
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Color advertising for Houdaille-Hershey 
Products is telling the world’s motoring 
millions important facts they should know 
for their own comfort and security. 

Houdaille-Hershey say we're giving them 
sound merchandising counsel; and giving 
their ideas vigorous interpretation. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


NOTHER greot 
rome i motordom—aonother great power in industry— 
onother greot leader in modern motor car refinement ond 
ehicency —the Houdoille-Hershey Corporation. 

Some of the best minds in the country have been brought 
together to develop still further, products already tomous. 


HIIEIRS IAIIE 


Engineering shil, fhergicel knowledge, purchosing 
power, marketing efficiency, productive energy—oll hove 
been increased by combining the resources of the individ- 
vol orgonizotions. And bock of it all is the concentrated 
executive control and financial power to direct the opera: 
tions of this great corporation toward the single oim— 
Comfort, Convenience, and Satety for motorists. 


CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, asth Floor Palmolive Bidg., 
Chicege, IMinois 








Williams & Cunnyngham 


Whose business is the study and 
execution of good advertising 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
ROCKFORD 
TORONTO 
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“WHITE” OMAHA 


For weeks every statistical map has placed 
Omaha in a “white zone,” which has included also a 
goodly part of Omaha’s trading territory. 

This repeated portrayal of “BUSINESS 
GOOD” in Omaha territory has been strikingly sup- 
ported by consistent growth of bank clearings 
throughout December. 


For the week ending Dec. 19, Omaha led 
the whole list of the country’s larger cities in per- 
centage of increase in bank clearings; for the week 
ending Dec. 12, Omaha was one of three cities only 
showing a gain; week ending Dec. 26 included 
Omaha in six cities only reporting an increase. 

The attractiveness of the Omaha’ area is 
heightened by the economy in covering it—the 
advertising job can be done alone by 


THE WORLD-HERALD 


Omaha’s Home Newspaper 


Last ABC Publisher’s Circulation Statement 
130,047 Daily 130,813 Sunday 
Net Paid 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


National representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco Detroit 





We Made Three Years’ Progress 
in One with Advertising 


A High-Priced Specialty with a 


Limited Market Uses National 


Advertising Successfully 


By H. E. Stone 


Manager, Photo-optical Dept., 


OFTEN think of how near we 

came to deciding that the mar- 
ket for the Leica Camera was too 
limited for general advertising. 
There must be other concerns with 
products that have been neglected 
because of a similar belief in mar- 
ket limitations, and a feeling that 
general advertising under such cir- 
cumstances would be nothing but 
dissipation of money 


E. Leitz, Inc. (Importer) 


is made from the original negative. 

It is apparent that such a camera 
will appeal only to those who can 
appreciate a fine photographic in- 
strument and have the means to 
purchase and frequent occasion to 
use one. Distribution, of course, 
is limited almost exclusively to 
photographic dealers accu stomed to 
selling high-priced cameras, binocu- 
lars and similar sup- 





without adequate re- 
turn. Perhaps won- 


derful opportunities 
are being missed 
through lack of fore- 
sight and faith. And, 
as our experience 
has proved, it is not 


necessary to wait un- 
til one can match 
other advertisers dol- 


plies. There are not 
more than 2,000 of 
these in the United 
States. 

For three years 
prior to 1929, adver- 
tising of the Leica 
camera had been 
limited to the trade 
journals in the pho- 
tographic field. This 





lar for dollar and 
line for line. 

The Leica camera 
is imported from Since eco 
Wetzler, Germany. 


E. LEITZ, Inc. 60 East 1éch Sereet, New York 


advertising was pro- 
ductive to a certain 
degree, and com- 
bined with periodic 
letters to the trade, 





In this country it re- 
tails for $108 up- 
ward, depending upon 


Name 
Address 





E. Letts, Ing, 60 East 10th Serer, ‘ew York 
You may send Pamphiet 112704 on the LEICA 
Camera. 


opened up a compa- 
ratively large num- 
ber of dealer outlets. 








the lens, the case, 
and other supplies 
needed and usually 
purchased to make 
up a complete out- 
fit. Mechanically and _ optically 
the Leica is a fine camera, but 
the film negatives are only twice 
the size of a standard motion pic- 
ture ' negative. These small pictures 
may be enlarged to any size up to 
twelve by eighteen inches or more 
satisfactorily, But this camera is 
not suited for the man who wants 
2% by 3% inch pictures without 
the delay and expense of the en- 
largements. Standard cinema film 
is used and a spool holds sufficient 
film for thirty- -six exposures. 
Screen projection of the pictures is 
obtained from a positive film which 


One of the Leica Magazine Ad- 
vertisements Featuring a Message 
from the Byrd Expedition 


However, sales did 
not average more 
than five cameras 
per dealer a year. At 
the time this was 
considered satisfactory and all that 
could be expected. 

It seemed to us then that it 
would be a ridiculous waste of 
money to advertise the Leica to 
millions when there were apparently 
but a few thousand logical purchas- 
ers. What a mistake it would have 
been if we had placidly accepted 
this as a premise! 

However, something had to be 
done unless we were to be con- 
tent with selling a few hundred 
cameras a year. And so, with con- 
siderable doubt of its being a wise 
decision, we placed a small adver- 
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THE LAST YARD \s 
WHAT 


When you crash the line of sales resistance 
with full-page schedules and multi-million cir- 
culations, you're bound to make gains . . . of 
course. Yet many a brilliantly conceived cam- 
paign doesn't quite make the touchdown which 
it could easily have had if modern Multigraph 


activity had had a place in the line-up. 


Campaigns that don't follow through—the 
unfinished business of advertising—can cost 
advertisers money and advertising executives 


prestige. 


Intelligent Multigraph follow-up gets window 
displays off of back-room shelves, out of their 


shipping cases, and into windows. It gets goods 


FOR FINISHED CAMPAIGN 














9, 1930 lan. 0, 1930 PRINTERS’ INK 


is 
IAT MAKES IT A TOUCHDOWN / 


on counters to tie up with special campaigns, 


timely offers, and color pages in national 


magazines. It stimulates dealers, salesmen, 


branches, jobber organizations. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY, 


1Boo EAST 40th STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


or consult your telephone directory 


The Multigraph Model 100 is a compact, 
speedy machine that produces personal 
letters in quantity with new economy. 


MULTIGRAPH 
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tisement in a monthly publication 
reaching people interested in travel. 
We knew that of all the general 
public, those who travel for sheer 
pleasure probably would be the 
best prospects. In addition we 
used space in a_ semi-scientific 
and technical publication, for we 
felt there might be a market among 
engineers, astronomers and other 
scientific groups who make photo- 
graphic records. 

The first advertisements in the 
general publication produced in- 
quiries at a cost of $1.75 each. The 
scientific journal proved to be 
nearly equal in low cost per in- 
quiry. We all know that inquiries 
mean but little of themselves. It 
is their quality and the sincere in- 
terest back of them that count. 
Therefore, we checked these very 
carefully direct and through deal- 
ers, and traced more sales to this 
one advertisement than the total 
sales of any previous month in 
three years. 

We immediately scheduled fur- 
ther advertising in these publica- 
tions for the remainder of the year, 
and added two other magazines to 
the list. The result was that sales 
for the first nine months of 1929 
exceeded the combined sales of the 
three preceding years. Many fine 
accounts were opened by the vol- 
untary application of the dealer. 
The dealers used our display ma- 
terial more regularly than ever 
before and their sales showed 
tremendous increases. 

The physical make-up of the ad- 
vertisements was not a masterpiece 
of art and technique. There was 
always a main illustration, another 
of the camera, a headline and a 
coupon. The remaining space was 
small; no more than seventy-five 
or a hundred words could be 
crowded into it. 

But it was the keynote of each 
advertisement which undoubtedly 
was responsible for the tremendous 
amount of favorable attention 
which they received. In several in- 
stances this was the reproduction 
of radiograms from members of 
the Byrd Antarctic Expedition, 
speaking of the satisfactory work 
of the Leica, or ordering addi- 
tional cameras. Incidentally, none 
of these cameras was donated, nor 
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were the radiograms sent at our 
request. In another advertisement 
we featured the fact that several 
of our cameras were used on the 
Graf Zeppelin. In no_ instance 
could we make any testimonial 
claims. Yet, in our opinion, the 
mere statement of use made the 
advertisement far more convincing 
and genuine than definite endorse- 
ments would have been. 

The results from this advertis- 
ing have been so gratifying and 
profitable that our 1930 appropria- 
tion will be three times as large as 
that of 1929. While we shall con- 
tinue to seek inquiries, we know 
that certain mediums we plan to 
use will not be as productive in 
this respect as those we first used 
But now we want every camera 
owner in the country to know about 
the Leica—not that they will all 
buy, but that they may be ac- 
quainted with it and upon occasion 
mention it knowingly and appre- 
ciatively when cameras and photog- 
raphy are discussed. 

This evidence of a wider market 
for the Leica among laymen has 
led us to think of other possible 
markets and a definite study is 
now being made of the service this 
camera can render in aviation, in 
motion picture studios, to architects 
and in other special fields. Just 
as soon as we have definite facts 
and experiences to work with, a 
campaign will be begun in each 
of these fields. 

We know now that the market 
for our camera is by no means 
as limited as we once believed. 
There are thousands of men and a 
lesser number of women to whom 
photography is a hobby as appeal- 
ing as golf, tennis, numismatics, or 
philately is to others. And to sat- 
isfy a hobby many sacrifices will be 
made. 


Purchase “Store Equipment and 
Supplies” 


Joseph and Herbert Graffis, 


publishers 
of Golfdom, Chicago, have purchased : 
controlling interest in Store Equipment 
and Supplies, also of that city, a 
monthly publication devoted to the 
operating departments of department 
and chain stores. Bert M. Arrick, pre 
viously with Chain Store Age and Dry 
Goods Economist, will be associated 
with them in the management of the 
publication. 
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=! NO DOUBT 
WHATEVER 





Graphic Chart showing advertising lineage record of The Torun MBN 

















t used 
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No doubt 
whatever that the FORUM is taking 


a prominent place among American 








quality advertising mediums. 


The chart above shows the advertising 
lineage record of the FORUM, 1928-1929. 


FORUM 


Edited by HENRY GODDARD LEACH 
441 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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VU. B. P. Publications 


Metal Trades 
The Iron Age 


Hardware Trade 
Hardware Age 
Hardware Age Catalog 
Textile 
Dry Goods Economist 
National Dry Goods Reporter and 
Drygoodsman 
National Dry Goods Reporter 


Wholesale 


Shoes and Hosiery 
Boot and Shoe Recorder 
Hosiery Age 


Jewelry & Optical 
Jewelers Circular 
Optical Journal 
Jewelers Circular Buyers 
Jirectory 


Automotive 
Automotive Industries 
Automobile Trade Journal and 
Motor Ag 
Motor World Wholesale 
Commercial Car Journal and 
Operation & Maintenance 
Automotive Industrial Red Book 
Chilton Catalog & Directory 
Chilton Aero Directory and 
Catalog 
Oil 
Oil Field Engineering 
Petroleum Registe: 
Allen’s Superintendents Hand 


Book 


Toys 
Toy World 


Plumbing & Heating 
Sanitary & Heating Age 








Warchousing 
Distribution & Warehousing 


Insurance 
The Spectator 


SB: GRE aasnne a 


United Business Publishers, Inc. 
239 West 39th Street New York City 


OFFICERS: 
A. C. Pearson, Chairman C. A. Musselman, Vice-Pres. 
F. J. Frank, Pres. Arnold L. Davis, Sec’y F, C. Stevens, Treas. 
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50,000 Sales Managers 
Must Not Go Wrong 


The shift in the country’s business affairs is 
going to put an unusual burden on Sales 
Managers for 1930. This burden is by no 
means an unbearable one. But it will mean 
that the Sales Manager will have to use 
every last ounce of effort to wind up with 
success at the end of the year. 


Sales Managers throughout the country— 
50,000 of them—are going to win by using 
their experience, plus information obtained 
from reliable sources. Much of this infor- 
mation will come from the trade papers. 
Much of it will come through the editorial 
pages of publications controlled by the 
United Business Publishers, Inc. 


It is quite natural for one, when seeking 
experience, to turn to sources that have 
proved helpful in the past. In this way 
thousands of Sales Managers will turn to 
U. B. P. publications for guidance—for they 
have learned as part of their experience, 
that whatever the field served, the informa- 
tion is authentic—the product of the best 
thinking in each individual field. 


During such periods of closer-than-ever scru- 
tiny, advertising in the editorially accepted 
business papers becomes even more valuable 
than ever. Hence, any advertiser directing 
his message to any of the fields served by 
the U. B. P. will find unusually profitable 
reaction to his advertising in the U. B. P. 
publications during 1930. 





UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
239 West 39th Street New York City 














Industrial Trade-Marks 
Can Be Artistic 


Illustrative Symbols, Simply Handled, Seek to Tell a Story While 
Authoritatively Stamping the Product 


By W. Livingston Larned 


T is more diffi- 

cult for the in- 
dustrial field ad- 
vertiser to create 
an advertising 
symbol or trade- 
mark than for 
others, because 
the fundamentals 
from which the 
ideas spring are 
likely to be less 
picturesque and 
imaginative than 
in other fields. 

This fact not- 
withstanding, the 
more recent at- 
tempts are often 
artistic and 
unique, with con- 
siderably more in- 
genuity expressed 
in their illustra- 
tive features than 
you would per- 
haps expect. 

A specialist in 
trade-mark de- 
signing once told me that it was 
an exasperating job to plan trade- 
marks for industrial companies, 
because executives in this field are 
apt to be unusually exacting and, 
worse still, obsessed by the belief 
that they are better equipped to 
produce an acceptable device than 
anyone else. 

Some of the older designs were, 
indeed, the result of inside col- 
laboration and amateur talent, and 
most of them certainly look it. 
They attempt too much in the lim- 
ited confines of such symbols. 

If there is one element an in- 
dustrial trade-mark demands more 
than another, it is boiled-down 
simplicity and the man who is set 
on showing a factory and a dozen 
words of text in a space often not 
more than one-inch square is at- 
tempting the impossible. 


ness-Paper 
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ZINC OXIDE 
Uniform and Dependabic 


The New Jersey Zine Seles Company 
47 SEW yous 


An Artist Has Made This Horse Head 

Symbol Fit into a Well Designed Busi- 

Advertisement by 
Artistry 


On the other 
hand, designs 
there are of such 
forced simplicity 
that they mean 
little or nothing, 
he and not even con- 
= stant use, through- 
out the years, 
adds materially to 
their value. Only 
to their sponsor 
have they any true 
significance. To 
take an initial let 
ter, for example, 
and draw it in an 
original way, is 
not arriving at 
the heart of the 
trade-mark prob- 
lem. Manufac- 
tured words, made 
up of the various 
initial letters of a 
firm name, are 
apt to be equally 
futile. 

There is no 
good and sufficient reason why 
an advertising symbol should not 
carry some real message, both 
in the wording and in the illus- 
tration. If the service rendered 
by an industry is world-wide, 
and if the globe is pictured, with 
lettering across the circle, then an 
attempt, at least, is being made to 
convey a message. The machine 
manufactured may be shown, as the 
pictorial feature, drawn in such a 
decorative and postery way that it 
will reduce to the small sizes de 
manded in a trade-mark, and this 
type of motif seems to be the most 
popular at the present time, with 
considerable artistic genius dis 
played in the art rendering. 

It is not unusual, also, for man- 
ufacturers to secure a characteriza- 
tion of workers in each industry, as 
symbols for advertising marks, and 
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More and More Industrial Advertisers Are Using Attractive and Cleverly De- 
signed Trade-Marks and Labels in Their Advertising. Above Are a Few of 
the Better Ones 


a fair majority of these are at- 
tractive, workmanlike in a dual 
sense, and of lasting pictorial inter- 
est. One great firm in the West 
had a composite portrait painted, 
in oils, of the average plant em- 
ployee, and this, finally cut in 
wood, is now successfully em- 
ployed as a symbol on all adver- 
tising and sales literature. In a 
simplified form it is stamped on 
the products of the institution. 

The trouble seems to be, right 
along, that trade-marks are decided 
upon too hastily. Sufficient thought 
is not put into them, and they be- 
come a source of later regret, when 
it is realized that something very 
much better could have been de- 
vised. 

A new firm is launched and some 
sort of advertising symbol is 
sought. An artist is called in and 
sketches submitted. But this artist 
may not be at all gifted in the 
work, and the designs turned out 
are far from professional. 

Sometimes sketches are made in- 
ternally, by veritable amateurs who 
nevertheless believe that no high 
legree of skill is required to weave 
a trade-mark design. Nothing could 
be further from the truth, for of all 
commercial art problems the trade- 
mark is known to be the toughest 
nut to crack. 


Committees who make final deci- 
sions are also a stumbling block and 
wide diversity of opinion causes 
complications. What may satisfy 
one group is not liked by another, 
and dozens of sketches are made, 
parts of one fitted into another, 
and the original enthusiasm of the 
artist brought to low ebb. 

No committee should interfere 
beyond a certain point in the de- 
signing of a trade-mark. It can 
and should arrive at a drawing 
which is pleasing to all of its mem- 
bers and which seems to sum up the 
atmosphere and product. But little, 
finicky changes in design take the 
heart out of any artist. He prob- 
ably makes a life study of creat- 
ing such symbols and knows cer- 
tain fundamental requirements 
which may never occur to the non- 
professional. 

It is possible to start with an 
acceptable and artistic trade-mark 
sketch and by changing it here, and 
adding or subtracting something 
there, throw it entirely out of 
proper, scientific balance. To any- 
one who really understands the 
professional niceties of design, it 
will be an eye-sore. 

The novice is inclined, in addi- 
tion to this, to hit upon the most 
hackneyed and stale subjects for il- 
lustration, from the over-worked 
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L. 1929 The New Yorker e: 









ried 3227 pages of advertising— 


—the second largest number cz 
ried by magazines listed in Printe 


Ink Summaries— 


—and a gain of 344 pages ove 
1928. 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
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duets Nationally Advertised 
Passenger Cars . . . . . -. 210 Pages 
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| DOMINANCE. 
A B Cc D E 

Above chart shows the relative advertising volume pub- 
lished during the year 1929 in five export journals: 

(A) AMERICAN EXPORTER .. 4,07714 pages 42.6% 
(B) 2nd Export Paper.......... 2.24814 pages 23.3% 
(C) 3rd Export Paper.......... 1.203144 pages 12.6% 
(D) 4th Export Paper.......... 1,195144 pages 12.5% 
(E) 5th Expert Paper.......... 86214 pages 9.0% 








9,58614 pages 100.0% 


Now in its 53rd year, the AMERICAN EXPORTER is not 
only the largest export paper, but it is increasing its 
prestige in the field year after year—steadily adding to its 
strength as the connecting link between American supply 
and overseas demand. 


AMERIGAN EXPORTER 


“*World’s Largest Export Journal” 
370 Seventh Avenue New York 
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Sphinx io lions. The fact does not 
seem to occur to him that hun- 
dreds of other advertisers have 
thought the same way and have 
long employed identical illustrative 
features. 

In a single industrial publication, 
I have found the eagle used by as 
many as fifteen different firms. 
Liberty’s torch is another prime 
favorite, as is the elephant, sug- 
gesting strength, and the eternal 
and everlasting pyramids. Nat- 
urally enough, this duplication 
of picture theme makes for con- 
fusion when the advertising ap- 
pears in the same set of periodi- 
cals. 

An artist who specializes in 
designing trade-marks will, if 
ziven any leeway at all, at- 
tempt to interpret the busi- 
ness in terms of atmos- 
pheric symbolism, not 
always appreciated by 
the manufacturing 
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upon his product, and the poorly 
designed trade-mark can, as a con- 
sequence, become a source of very 
genuine regret. 

The New Jersey Zinc Sales Com- 
pany has, for several years, made 
much of its trade-mark, a formal 
horse’s head, simply rendered. The 
line receives its. name from this 
device incidentally. 

for quite definite business 
reasons, that illustrative trade- 
mark is pushed to the front in the 
extensive industrial group adver- 
tising campaign sponsored by the 
company. How fortunate, then, 
that the original design was well 
done and artistically interpreted 
by a professional hand. 
One characteristic layout 
featured the trade-mark as 
if cut in wood, on one of 
those old English swing- 
ing signs seen on the 
facades of taverns. 

The artist, starting 

with a worthy sym- 


mind who wishes to * i y 
be painfully literal vl bol, further adds to 
all the way through, it through the artis- 


even to his advertis- » 


try of his design and 





ing. 


UNIT HEATERS 
It is, however, defi- This Is an Example of What 


art technique. 
Many of the indus- 


nitely true of the an Artist Can Do with an trial trade-marks are 


current generation 
that our new indus- 
trial trade-marks and symbols 
are more apt to be artistic than 
otherwise and some of them have 
great dignity and creative inspira- 
tion. 

A trade-mark usually lives with 
a concern all the remainder of its 
days, and should therefore be de- 
cided upon with this in mind! Will 
it wear well? Or will you become 
“tired of it?” Does it tell any sort 
of story of practical value to the 

titution? Does it from any 
aie reflect the spirit and the aims 
and the character of the organiza- 
tion ’ 

For, once settled upon and 
ad pted, it shows its face every- 
where and should be exploited con- 
sistently, if its value is to increase 
with the years and if it is to be 
made an economic asset. 

Today the industrial advertiser 
discovers that he must more and 


more feature his symbol in his ad- - 


vertising apart from stamping it 


Industrial Trade-Mark 





marked by true gen- 
ius and creative 
skill, as in the case of the sym- 
bol used by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association in 
behalf of trade-marked lumber. 
Letters are arranged in such a way 
that the complete design forms a 
black, silhouette tree. Yet it is 
legible all the while. 

Another firm has drawn the four 
letters of the company name to 
suggest a beaver, an animal. closely 
allied with the product’s manufac- 
ture. 

Wise judges of a_ trade-mark 
will, before making any final de- 
cision, wait for at least a month 
or so before definitely settling upon 
any one design. See how it wears. 
An opinion may undergo a change 
with the passage of time. Yes, it 
might seem necessary to rush some 
sort of symbol through, that manu- 
facture may begin but what does 
this haste avail if the trade-mark 
is at last discovered to be less than 
satisfactory? 
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From the 
London Sunday Referee 


THANKS TO JAMES R. QUIRK 
PHOTOPLAY EULOGIZES BLACK- 


ma MAIL * AT ONE BOUND AMONG 


THE LEADERS * THE ALHAMBRA 
AS A TALKING PICTURE THEA- 
TRE * TO OPEN WITH “ATLANTIC” 


By Spotlight 


HERE is a very important film journal called 

“Photoplay” published in America. It is, with- 
out any exception, the most important film journal 
published in the wide, wide world. It is the jour- 
nal which, year by year, has decided by popular 
vote, the best picture of the year, from 1920 on- 
wards and has in this way selected such pictures 


as “Humoresque,” “Tol’able David,” “Robin 
Hood,” “The Covered Wagon,” “Abraham Lin- 
coln,” “The Big Parade,” “Beau Geste” and 


The Most Imitated 
Magazine in the World 
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nlpf PHOTOPLAY in 
England 


“Seventh Heaven.” The owner and editor of this 
journal is James R. Quirk. James and I have this 
in common—that he has been as rude about British 
pictures as I have been about American. So listen, 
while I quote from Quirk. 


“Doggone,” he writes, “if those British film fel- 
lows haven’t made a splendid motion picture, and 
a talkie at that. The name is ‘Blackmail’ and it 
is well worth seeing. It is the first English-made 
picture to win a star rating—one of the best of the 
month—in ‘Photoplay.’ English film editors, who 
are always squawking that we are agin their pic- 
tures, please copy. You make ’em, Tommy, and 
we'll star ’em. Fair enough.” 





As one of the always squawking film editors of En- 
gland, I not only copy as invited, but also sincerely | 
squawk my thanks to James R. Quirk. In one 

issue of “Photoplay” he has done more for British 

pictures in America than any British pictures could 

have done for themselves. 





Over 600,000 Circulation 
and On the Way #0 a Million 
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I know of one institution that 
was the better part of a year in 
making a trade-mark selection. 
Over 200 sketches were submitted. 
One of these -was. the choice of a 
committee and was finished up. At 
the eleventh hour, a weakness was 
detected in it, and the serious job 
was started all over again. It 
paid to wait, for the final selection 
is a very fine exhibit as such sym- 
bols go. 


A Real Biddle Comes Back at 
Groucho 


American Launpry MACHINERY 
CoMPANY 


Cincinnati, OHIO 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

If Mrs, Biddle should happen to get 
hold of a November 28 issue of Print- 
ers’ InK and read, on page 44, the 
purported copy of a letter which 
Groucho has written to an individual 
he addresses as “Dear Biddle,” I am 
afraid my future happiness would be 
materially involved, particularly so if 
she read answer to question 6 with re- 
gard to “Miss X.” 

Of course it is presumptuous of me 
to imagine that Groucho had this par- 
ticular Mr. Biddle in mind, but as the 
name is not quite so common as Smith 
or Jones it rather made me sit up and 
take notice. 

Please tell friend Groucho that I have 
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no recollection of receiving that “bottle” 
and I am worried for fear that in 
moment of absent-mindedness i 
have congumed a whole quart of pen 
fectly good Scotch, Rye, or Bourbon, 

Tell him too that although I have a} 
ways wanted to own a good shotgun, L 
too, know nothing about guns. 

He may have three new stories, but J 
doubt it. On the other hand, I have at 
least a dozen new and good ones that | 
could tell him; some of them won’t bear 
a telling must always be 
oral, 

He fills my heart with joy when he 
tells me he is going to get my name on 
the free list of a number of good mag: 
azines. I didn’t know that was possible 
particularly the good ones; and I shall 
certainly hold him to that promise about 
the Follies. 

_ Seriously speaking, I was very much 
interested in reading this typical letter 
from an agency executive to his sup- 
posed client out in the great open spaces, 
Boy how these New York executives 
must be overwhelmed with the task of 
entertaining and accommodating re 
sentatives of clients who blow into New 
York. I am_always thankful I do not 
live in New York if for no other reason 
than the entertaining tasks that would 
undoubtedly fall upon me. 

A man of Groucho’s vivid imagination 
ought to be able to write and sell good 
short stories. Maybe he does. 

This letter at least proves, conclusively 
that I read Printers’ Inx religiously. 

Wma. A. Brppiz, 
Advertising Manager. 


[Ep. Nore: 
letter below.] 


Groucho replies to this 


What Groucho Says 


An Advertising Agency Executive Must Be Psychic Too 


:* talking to you, Bill Biddle. 


[See letter above, “A Real 
Biddle Comes Back at Groucho.” ] 
No you're not the Biddle who’s 
my client. You seem to be a boss 
and your name’s William. But 
I’m very, very psychic and I know 
you're a “Bill” from your letter. 

I was in Cincinnati once, when 
it had a “Rhine.” And so you make 
those efficient button removers 
known as laundry machines! Well, 
well! Maybe you can help me 
with that laundry trust account 
I’m working on. We won’t men- 
tion buttons in the ads if we get 
the business. 

’Course you're not the Biddle I 
wrote the letter to. That satisfy 
your wife, do you think? Well, 
that’s that. Don’t let her read the 
rest of this and you’re O. K. 

Sorry you didn’t get that bottle. 


I distinctly remember giving it to 
some Biddle, but no real Biddle 
would ever down a quart without 
knowing it. 

You’re psychic too, partly. As 
you hint so delicately, I can write 
good short stories, but selling them 
is another matter entirely. 

Psychic! Bill, that’s the word. 
Sure, I have to “meet the wife.” 
That’s always pleasant. 
appear to her as her husband's 
friend of the purer and better sort. 
Have to understand her nature 
just by looking at her, or even 
before I meet her. 

Frinstance, Carter likes his alibis 
truthful. Time, 6:50 P. M. Cartet 
and I “over the teacups” some- 
where. Carter switches the sub- 
ject violently from golf or girls 
to business for ten minutes. 

Do I have to be told why? Not 
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THE 
BLUE BOY 








fH... of course, yachts, motors and aero- 


planes; and for the woman of fashion every con- 
ceivable luxury from emeralds to a box in the Dia- 


mond Horseshoe. .. At the end of the year the 


total is staggering. .. Yet a wealthy American’s 


luxuries and sports wouldn’t pay for The Blue Boy, 





or a famous Rembrandt in New York; couldn’t 


even induce a tottering Balkan governmént. to 


part with a single museum piece, . . ‘The truth is 


that art has deserted the field of the dilettante for 
the realms of high finance. . . The Collectors of to- 
day are no longer traveling scholars but bankers 
and brokers in New York, automobile manufac- 
turers in Detroit, railroad kings in San Francisco, 
and inheritors of wealth everywhere—in short, the 
readers of International Studio. Here are the color 
plates of their home surroundings, the news of 
auctions where they are represented over the face 
of the western world. To these men International 
Studio is as essential as their sport. Both are 
pleasures to be taken seriously. . . Written by ex- 
perts, illustrated by Rembrandt and Raphael, this 
lavish publication is read by the men and women 
with money to spend in a really big way. With 
many it is the road to immortality—the Collections 


of Senator Clark, Henry C. Frick, the late J. P. 





Morgan and B. Altman will stand like the Louvre 
or the Vatican years after their business ventures 
are erased from the boards. In a day of giant pro- 
jects it is the man with big business vision who is 
the biggest collector. And as the lesser lights follow 
his example in the world of affairs so they instinc- 
tively choose the same luxurious surroundings— 
the furniture, paintings and sculpture, ship mod- 


els and tapestries, which make up the contents of 


7 
INTERNATIONAL 


STUDIO 


THE STUYVESANT PUBLICATIONS 
BOSTON + CHICAGO + PARIS - LONDON + MILAN 


in advertising lineage for 1929 over 1928 


—a record in the class magazine field. 
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so, | then know that Carter is 

for dress, dine and show and 
now is late for an engagement 
with Mrs. Carter at Hotel Mag- 
nifique, also wants to be able to 
say truthfully that he has been 
“talking business.” Ten minutes 
later Carter will say to his buz- 
zom’s joy: “Sorry, dear, but I’ve 
just been talking business with 
Groucho. Important immediate 
things we had to settle’ “Yeah?” 
replies Carter's buzzom’s joy, “I 
can smell your conversation. Get 
your clothes on, if you are able. / 
want time to enjoy my dinner, and 
[ want to see ali of that show.” 
Then Carter gets so busy trying to 
get into a dinner coat and pants 
that he can’t answer the phone, so 
Mrs. Carter does. 

“Hello. This Mr. 
room?” 

“Yes, but he’s busy. 
this?” 

“Oh, is that you, Mrs. Carter? 
How are you? How are the 
children? Mr. Groucho speaking. 
Mrs. Carter, I owe you an apology 
for keeping your good husband so 
long. He tried to get away for a 
full hour before I let him go, but 
our campaign is going to break 
and I just had to get his O. K. on 
a lot of things. We settled some 
pretty important matters in that 
hour. How long you going to be 
in town? What? Going back to- 
morrow? Mrs. Groucho and I 
wanted to see you. Please, Mrs. 
Carter, plan to stay a little longer 
next time, etc., etc.” 

Then, a few minutes later my 
flowers arrive, Carter is ready to 
have his cravat tied and most 
shows don’t begin till 8:50 any- 
way, and you can eat and rubber 
an awful lot in an hour and ten 
minutes. Carter has been partially 
reinstated as a human being. 

What do J get when I get 
home? Say, Bill, in spite of what 
you wrote about “entertaining 
tasks,” I’m psychic enough to 
know that you understand that 
perfectly. Nevertheless, Bill Bid- 
dle, you’re not so blamed truthful 
yourself; “At least a dozen new 
and good stories’? Never were 
that many and never will be. How 
do you get that way? 

GroucHo, 


Carter’s 


Who is 
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Changes in Beaumont and 
Hohman 


Beaumont and Hohman, Los Angeles 
advertising agency, with branches at 
Kansas City, Mo., and Fresno and San 
Francisco, Calif., have discontinued 
their Fresno office. H. D. Cayford, for- 
merly of the Fresno office, has been .ap- 
pointed manager of the San Francisco 
office. Paul Leech, assistant space 
buyer, Edward Camy, artist, and Burl 
Friar have been transferred from the 
Los Angeles office to San Francisco. 


Roy Barnhill, Inc., Changes 
Name 


Roy Barnhill, Inc., college publishers’ 
representative, New York, has changed 
its name to Littell-Murray-Barnhill, Inc. 
There is no change in personnel. W. 
Roy Barnhill continues as chairman of 
the executive committee, W. B. Littell 
as president and Ernest Murray as trea- 
surer. Harry C. Baldwin represents the 
company at Chicago and R. W. Har- 
wood and H. M, Mahon at Cambridge, 


ass. 


Made Sales Promotion 
Manager, Barron G. Collier 


Charles E. Townsend has been ap- 
en sales promotion manager of 
arron G. Collier, Inc., New York, and 
allied companies, succeeding W. Shreve 
Ginnel, resigned. Mr. Townsend, who 
has been editor of ‘““‘The Car Card” is- 
sued by the Collier organization, will 
continue as editor-in-chief of “The Car 
Card” and “Collier Téamwork.” 


R. E. Hayes with Lambert 
Pharmacal 


Ralph E. Hayes, for the last six 
months with the Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic Brush 
Company, Florence, Mass., as Western 
sales manager, has been appointed assis- 
tant sales manager of the tt Phar- 
macal Company, St. Louis. He was, at 
one time, Central States sales manager, 
with headquarters at Chicago, of E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, New York. 


C. R. Custer Appointed by 
C. & N. W. Railway 


Charles R. Custer, for a number of 
years assistant general passenger agent 
of the Chicago North Western Rail- 
way, Chicago, has been appointed man- 
ager of the advertising department. H. 

Frier, formerly with the McCut- 
cheon-Service, of that city, has been 
appointed assistant manager. 


T. E. F. Weber Joins 
Commercial Factors 


T. E. F. Weber, formerly with Paul 
Block, Inc., has joined the Commercial 
Factors Corporation, New York, in 
charge of advertising. He was also for- 
merly with Liberty, New York. 
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THE DIRECT ADVERTISING 


BUSINESS HAS PAID A .. 
DREADFUL PENALTY BECAUSE 
OF THE MISUNDERSTANDING 
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EORGE DOUGLAS, who was a sales mana- 

ger, was downright gloomy. Things didn’t 

click . . . Sales problems seemed to have 

come to an impasse . . . the world was 

“‘wrong.’’ Luckily for Douglas, he had a 
friend who was a past master in the art of selling... 
especially through direct advertising. From him he 
learned the fundamentals as well as the newest ad- 
vanced methods of its purchase and use. From a suc- 
cessful printer he learned how aid can be developed 
in production of direct advertising. 


A New Book What About Printing sets forth the 
valuable reflections of these two classes . . . the buyer 
and the producer . . . in a most interesting manner. It 
will go a long way toward correcting the misunder- 
standing which has existed, and which has resulted 
in immeasurable losses in many quarters. This book 
should be in every printing buyer's library. 


The edition is limited and is intended only for those 
in the printing and advertising field who are responsible 
for planning, producing, and buying printing. We want 
your request on your business letterhead and please 
tell us your position . . . that tells us who you are and 
makes our records complete for later reference. Ad- 
dress your request to Dept. B. 


THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO. 
Hamilton, Obio 


Note to Printers— » Note to Advertis- 
This book will be r ers— For the pres- 
mailed to our print- 7 wy y ent the book will be 
er’s list. If you do . mailed to advertis- 
not receive your ers only on request 
copy please write us. in order that its dis- 
tribution may be 
made to those who 
are most actively 
concerned. 
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TYPO! 
gets 
—— 
T 
The 
Arkir 
: 
J. 
Ha 
Sk 
Bon Ami Had Been on the Market Three Years in 1905 and Hadn’t Scratched 
Yet. This Fact Was Proclaimed in Large Space Then and Is Still Being The T 
Featured. The Above Advertisement Appeared in “Good Housekeeping” 
. . Ty 
_ (Continued from page 6) |. White Steamer (made by a sewing 
sional pages for National Biscuit, machine company), Pope-Toledo, 
Washburn-Crosby, Colgate, Libby Studebaker, Franklin, Cadillac, Co- A 
and Kalamazoo Stove. The only lumbia Electric, Autocar, Packard, 
advertiser with courage to use a Thomas Flyer, Winton, Pierce- A 
two-page spread in 1905 was Arrow, Oldsmobile, National, 
Karpen. . Wayne and Haynes-Apperson. | Adve 
An interesting foretaste of the had my first ride in a motor car Th 
era of testimonials was a page for that year, a red one with a door 
Murad cigarettes with signed en- in the middle of the back seat. 
dorsements from all the leading In 1905, Calkins & Holden had s 
male theatrical stars whose pictures seventy-nine accounts. Some of aie 
formed the border. Collier's ap- these were so small and so obscure - r° 
parently carried more advertising that I cannot recall what it was Fred 
re 


than the Post—more full pages 
anyway. The most scrupulous 
magazines carried the Seven Suth- 
erland Sisters, and a leading ad- 
vertiser was Evans Vacuum Cap 
to make the hair grow. The out- 
standing line was pianos. There 
must have been a dozen in such 
magazines as Harpers and Cen- 
tury, a fact that acquires interest 
when contrasted with the recent 
failure of the American Piano 
Company with its list of famous 
trade-marks, and the campaign of 
the musicians against canned music. 

Motor cars were just beginning 
to creep into the pages with quar- 
ters and halves. The cars were 


they advertised. Not all were 


placing accounts. For some of 
them we prepared printed matter, 
booklets, folders and mail series. 
Among those that survived and be- 
came serious advertising accounts 
were Beech-Nut, Eaton-Hurl- 
burt (now Eaton, Crane & Pike 
Co.), Dueber-Hampden Watch, 
Force and H-O, Ingersoll Watch, 
Kelly-Springfield Tire, Pierce- 
Arrow, Smith Premier Typewriter 
and Welch Grape Juice. The 
Kelly-Springfield was then a car- 
riage tire. There was practically 
no auto tire advertising. : 

But changes in the mere physical 
aspects of advertising, the sizes and 
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TYPOGRAPHY THAT 
seTS UP AN IDEAL 








BOSTON 
The Berkeley Press 
The Wood Clarke Press 


CHICAGO 
Arkin Advertisers Service 
Bertsch & Cooper 
J. M. Bundscho, Inc. 
Hayes-Lochner 
Harold A. Holmes, Inc. 


CLEVELAND 
Skelly-Typesetting Co. 


DETROIT 
George Willens & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
The Typographic Service Co. 


LOS ANGELES 
Typographic Service Co. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Ad Service Co. 
Advertising Agencies’ 
Service Co. 
Advertising-Craftsmen. 
Inc. (A- 
Advertising-Typographers, Inc. 
The Advertype Co., Inc: 
E. M. Diamant 
Typographic Service 
Frost Brothers 
David Gildea & Co., Inc. 


Heller-Edwards Typography, Inc. 


Montague Lee Co., Inc. 
Frederic Nelson Phillips, Inc. 
Royal Typographers, Inc. 
Supreme Ad Service 
Tri-Arts Printing Corp. 


Typographic Service Co. 
N. Y., Inc. 


Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 
Woodrow Press, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Progressive Composition Co. 
Willens, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH 
Keystone Composition Co. 
Edwin H. Stuart, Inc. 
ST. LOUIS 
Warwick Typographers, Inc. 
TORONTO 


Swan Service 
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Advertising Must 
Win The Eye By 
Fine Typography 
Or It Will Lose The 
Reader.. This is the Era 
of the Dominion of the Eye. The 
newspaper that attracts lookers 
exceeds in circulation the news- 
paper that attracts thinkers. The 
automobile of fine appearance 
outsells the car of fine perform- 
ance. Artistic typography is a 
basic, not a superadded, cost 
of advertising because it ac- 
complishes the stark essential of 
capturing the eye. If you have 
any problem of typography, 
no matter how delicate or how 
difficult, take it up with A.T. A. 








ADVERTISING 
TYPOGRAPHERS 
OF AMERICA 


National Headquarters — 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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shapes of publications, increased 
cost of space, bigger circulation 
figures, amounts of appropriations, 
are as nothing beside the transfor- 
mation in the technique of adver- 
tising itself. 

And first comes the initiation of 
the movement to base advertising 
on ascertained facts as against 
hunches and guesses, beginning 
with circulation of me- 
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in less than twenty-five years, prac- 
tically the last ten years, and has 
revolutionized the production of 
advertising art and copy. In 1905, 
advertising was mostly evolved 
from one’s own inner consciousness, 
Previous advertising had been so 
crude and elementary that mere 
improvement in expression of old 
hackneyed selling arguments was, 





diums. For some years 
before 1905, George P. 
Rowell had been waging a 
steady campaign to induce 
newspaper publishers to 
give their actual figures, 
and had invented an in- 
genious system of rewards 
and punishments, gold 
marks in the directory 
and silver sugar-bowls for 
prizes, to elicit information 
now given as a matter of 
course. In 1905, the pub- 
lisher of a leading maga- 
zine told one of our clients 
that it was none of his 
business how many copies 
of Blank Magazine were 
printed and circulated, and 
this seemed to be the gen- 
eral attitude. 

Publishers who stated 
their exact circulation fig- 
ures were looked upon as 
Galahads of purity and 
conscientiousness. 

Now we have not merely 





A China Egg may fool even the 
Hen, but it makes a mighty poor 
ie 


melet. 

“FORCE” has been widely 
copied—in miere appearance, but 
there the likeness ends. 








accurate figures, but cir- 
culation by States; coun- 
ties and towns, with allow- 
ances for returns, not only 
with exact figures as far 
as number of readers is concerned, 
but there are praiseworthy efforts 
to estimate the relative value of 
readers and to analyze not only the 
quantity but the quality of circu- 
lation. The amount of matter 
produced since 1905 by publishers 
to tell us what they have to sell 
would probably fill the new edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Rate cards have been standardized 
and the labor of preparing esti- 
mates greatly reduced. 

The same painstaking, relentless 
search for facts has been applied 
to every part of advertising. The 
business of research has grown up 


The Most Famous of All Advertising Trade 
Characters, 
Twenty-five Years Ago in “Good Housekeeping” 


“Sunny Jim,” as He Appeared 


in itself, enough to give advertis- 
ing a fillip. I do not mean that 
good copy was not written in those 
early days. No better copy has 
been written since than that pro- 
duced by such men as Manly Gil- 
lam and John E. Powers, but they 
were the exceptions, high peaks 
standing in a wilderness of stodgy, 
unilluminated, commonplace copy. 

The great change in the attitude 
of the copy writer toward adver- 
tising is that instead of sitting at a 
desk and imagining what might be 
said, he now goes to the factory 
and finds out exactly what it is 
that is to be sold, and then goes 
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Unqualified Leadership 


In 1929; manufacturers published )$07%-mote 
pages of advertising in,HARDWARE AGE 


than in all other national hardware papers 
combined. i 














Moreover, the number} advertisers using 
HARDWARE AGE. was greater than the 
combined total number using all other na- 
tional hart nate Papers. 51 

Big: a 











power of, | 
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Man: ‘facturers 

du¢tivity jof th 
will find fit prof 
practice of ¢ 


















HARDWARE AGE 


Unit of the United Business Publishers, Inc. 


239 W. 39th St. - - New York City 
A. B.C. Charter Member A. B. P., Inc. 
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in 10 years 
Our Business Has Doubled! 


“Nothing succeeds like success!” 


Just a decade ago, in 1919, The San 
Francisco News printed 4,101,090 
lines of advertising. During 1929, 
The News carried 8,630,482 lines 
of advertising. 


Here is a rising market . . . a suc- 
cess tested market . . . a proven 
investment. 


Investigate San Francisco’s evening 
newspaper field . . . and you too 
will let the fast growing News help 
double your business. 


The A. B. C. state- 
ment for September 
30, 1929, shows that 
84.86 per cent of The 
News’ 88,466 circula- 
tion is concentrated in 
San Francisco... the 
West's richest market. 


Tae San F RANCISCO News 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 








NATIONAL ADVERTISING MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT 

DEPARTMENT OF BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD : = ... OF THE UNITED PRESS 
NEWSPAPERS and of 

230 PARK AVE., N. Y. Cc. eRe MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO . LOS ANGELES. DALLAS 
DETROIT. PHILADELPHIA+ BUFFALO. ATLANTA 
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into the field and learns what the 
consumer wants to know. Usually 
he goes back to the manufacturer 
with the information gleaned from 
the public to make suggestions as 
to quantity, quality, color, design, 
package and price of the goods 
to be sold. The great influence on 
advertising and on manufacturing 
and business to- 
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1905, it was difficult to find an art- 
ist. Men of established reputation 
declined commissions, or when the 
reluctantly consented, did not wis 
their names to be associated with 
their work, nor did the advertiser 
dream of asking it. Today, any 
artist is proud to have his signa- 
ture on an advertising design, 
and the advertiser 





day is that of the 
ultimate con- 


making goods and 


is sophisticated 
enough to know 
that the signature 
of a well-known 





offering them to 


artist adds value. 








the public on the 
take it or leave 
it basis, the man- 
ufacturer is most 
anxious to pro- 
duce the things 
the public wants 
to buy, and in this 
interchange of 
ideas the adver- 
tising agency with 
its bureau of re- 
search has been a 
leading and con- 
structive factor. 
The steady de- 
mands of writing 
advertising day 








Sen Pranctsco 
ESTABLISHED 8g 


Artists were di- 
vided into two 
classes, the real 
artist and the 
commercial artist. 
The commercial 
artist was merely 
an artist who had 
failed to make 
good and there- 
fore was forced 
to accept the lower 
form of art ex- 
pression. And so 
advertising was 
more limited in 
its art than in its 
copy. Good copy 
preceded good art. 








after day on sev- 
eral thousand 
young men and 
women, with its 
hard and fast lim- 
itations of time, space, message and 
other considerations, have produced 
a group of expert, versatile and 
gifted writers. The character and 
quality of advertising copy have 
been stressed and emphasized and 
praised by some of the greatest 
literary critics. Rudyard Kipling, 
Brander Matthews, H. L. Mencken, 
W. E. Woodward, Burton Rascoe 
are among those who have ex- 
pressed admiration for the literary 
quality of much advertising writ- 
ing done in the last ten years, and 
the sheer virtuosity, the ability to 
produce any effect, to strike any 
note in the few paragraphs per- 
mitted by the ordinary advertise- 
ment, is an instance of the amaz- 
ing way in which business produces 
and creates and trains the kind of 
help it needs. 

Equally stimulating is the im- 
provement in the art work. In 


Soon This Prophecy of Regular 
Transatlantic Air Trips Made Twenty- 
five years Ago—May Become a Reality 


Today most ar- 
tists can be hired 
by advertisers, 
and, more than 
that, there has been developed in the 
last twenty-five years a school of 
advertising artists, men who, in a 
previous age, would have gone into 
other fields, portrait, landscape, 
mural decoration, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, one of the major arts. 
They have prepared themselves 
cheerfully and willingly to work 
for business, and their reward has 
been great, not merely financial, 
though the payment for advertis- 
ing designs has surpassed the earn- 
ings of art in all the previous cen- 
turies, but because the artist who 
makes an advertising design is 
made known to millions. Not Mu- 
rillo, nor Van Dyck, nor Raphael 
were as widely known in their day 
as Norman Rockwell or Rockwell 
Kent in this. The stigma once at- 
tached to advertising art has been 
completely effaced, and artists go 
easily from advertising art to easel 
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art a back again without feeling 
a jolt. 

The material out of which adver- 
tising is produced has become more 
flexible because of the thorough 
research which produces such an 
array of workable facts, the ver- 
satility of copy writers, and the 
embellishment by art 
brought to the point of ex- 
pressing every possible 
note of an appeal to the 
public mind. This is no 
time to mention modern 
art, but it is interesting to 
note the ease with which 
advertising absorbed this 
new movement and bent it 
to its purpose. 

In a lesser field but 
equally important is the 
mechanical improvement; 
not merely the efficient 
machinery by which adver- 
tising is placed, checked 
and billed, the interesting 
office machines invented 
and used to simplify cleri- 
cal work which has grown 
by leaps and bounds, but 


particularly the arts of re- 
production and printing— 
the great strides made by 
photo-engravers and lithog- 


the new proc- 
esses of printing, roto- 
gravure, intaglio, offset 
and the dozen other simi- 
lar processes under various 
names which give us the 
exact quality of the origi- 
nal, however delicate; the 
group of printers specializ- 
ing in advertising typography; 
the organizations for distributing 
plates and mats; the airplane for 
quick exchange of designs and 
proofs between agent and client— 
all these have helped and con- 
tributed to what is really a re- 
markable development in the use of 
paid publicity. 

Only those who have been 
through it can contrast the two 
periods and estimate the difference. 
In 1905, we had line engraving and 
halftone. There was no color in 
magazines except the back cover. 
Color printing was so difficult that 
a single original set of plates sent 
to ten magazines came back printed 
in ten radically different color 


raphers ; 
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schemes, in which one color, say 
blue, ranged from a light chalky 
cadet blue to the deepest ultra- 
marine. Every color job was a 
gamble. Half the halftones would 
not print. No attention was paid 
to the relation between the coarse. 
ness of the screen, the quality of 


can instead of the dime it coms 
not give you apy higher grade material ‘ham, 


Soups 


* Bur thie te just halt 
‘We give this high grade material high 
secure to you the natural strength and 
We make 21 kinds 


de weatment. We 
ty. 


Nowing some one element to predominate 
Soup ‘eamtotakably chicken me on 4 
h the fist. 
ots are all present in powerful 
And. best of all. to prepare, in just ope minute, for 
the average family, all you need do is” a 
: “ 


Campbell’s Soup Was Consistently—and Well— 
Advertised Back in 1905—and Still Is. 


The Ad- 
vertising Moral Is Obvious 


the paper and the rapidity of the 
presswork. Fortunately it did not 
matter much. The art itself was 
so poor that no engraving or print- 
ing could hurt it. 

No less remarkable is the change 
in merchandising. In 1905, the re- 
tailer was beginning to feel the 
impact of national advertising and 
reluctantly beginning to stock ad- 
vertised goods. The bulk of his 
stock was probably unadvertised 
products. Goods flowed through 
the channels of trade as they had 
for the last fifty years, from manu- 
facturer to jobber, from jobber to 
dealer, helped by traveling sales- 
men connecting the two links. The 
retailer bought practically what he 
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"They won t let 


99 


me put it down 


Editor 
Child Life 


Dear Editor: 


Cover to cover we go eee 


Once I start to read Child Life, they will 


not let me put it down"... 
A source of endless fun to the children . . . 


Teaches them how to do interesting and 
useful things eee 


Mss. H. 


Evanston, Illinois 


*Note: 71% of the parents read Child Life 
aloud to the children 


CHILD LIFE 


Rand MSNally & Company, Publishers 
CHICAGO 
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Good Copy 


Good copy is 
the flowering 
of courtesy— 
deference to 
the other per- 
son’s interest. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 
95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 


























liked and got rid of them as best 
he could. The consumer read some 
advertising and occasionally asked 
for advertised goods, but the pres- 
sure was not yet great enough to 
transform retail trade. 

In twenty-five years the jobber 
has become negligible. In many 
lines he has been dispensed with 
altogether. Chains have revolu- 
tioned merchandising. Instead of 
selling from store to store, it is 
necessary to sell only a few buy- 
ers who control hundreds and even 
thousands of outlets. The chains 
have introduced a new factor, their 
own trade-marked products, with 
ready-made distribution that ex- 
ceeds that of any manufacturer in 
the old days. Similar to chains are 
the mergers of manufacturers, the 
grouping of products under one 
management, so that the same crew 
of salesmen can carry and sell a 
longer line, taking up a part of the 
increasing overhead of selling. 

Another factor that should be 
noted is the growth of what might 
be called an advertising conscious 
public. There are at least a mil- 
lion people who work at some form 
of advertising or produce some of 
its necessary parts. Not merely 
agents, managers, and _ solicitors, 
but artists, free-lance writers, en- 
gravers, lithographers, printers, 
specialty manufacturers, radio ex- 
perts and others, who, if one form 
or another, help to produce that 
vague entity which w¢ call adver- 
tising. These men and women en- 
gaged in advertising have depend- 
ents, whose living comes from 
advertising. They are naturally pre- 
disposed toward advertising, and in 
themselves constitute a considerable 
body which is a part of the con- 
suming public. 

In 1905, there existed a popular 
prejudice ‘against advertising. Peo- 
ple were made to read it against 
their will. Trick advertising was 
resorted to, run as reading matter 
with news heads to delude people 
into reading it. There has grown 
up a public of advertising readers 
helped by and starting with the 
nucleus economically interested and 
spreading to others who have 
learned to depend on advertising 
for information about buying. Men 
buy The Saturday Evening Post to 
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In Any New England Campaign 
Vermont Must Be Included 


Vermont is an easy 
and economical state 
to cover. It has six 
real buying centers 
whose people are 


blanketed by the 
Vermont Allied 
Dailies. Look into 
this statement and 
find out what many 
national advertisers 
already know. 


VERMONT ALLIED DAILIES 


Barre Times St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
Burlington Free Press Rutland Herald 
Brattleboro Reformer Bennington Banner 
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leaf through the advertising pages 
exactly as they run down the mar- 
ket report in the newspapers, to 
appraise the advertising condition 
of the country. Millions of women 
read department store advertise- 
ments daily as faithfully as their 
husbands read the sports news. The 
nation is advertising conscious, and 
this receptivity has helped offset 
several unfavorable factors, among 
them the cost, the waste and the 
congestion of advertising. 

No paper brief as this can even 
touch on the novelties great and 

sil that have come into adver- 
tising practice; new mediums—sky 
writing, motion pictures, radio; re- 
search which has finally enlisted 
the Federal census in its work of 
fact finding; single advertisements 
in The Saturday Evening Post 
costing $150,000; styling of facto- 
ries, salesrooms, packages and 
goods; printed matter of suc 
choice richness it looks like book 
collectors’ items; good-will and in- 
stitutional advertising; its use for 
drives, to mold public sentiment, 
to create states of mind, fraternal, 
political, charitable, patriotic. 


Some Picturesque Aspects 


The President’s Business Council 
is a stupendous advertisement. The 
Chrysler Building is another. The 
advertising clubs with their Euro- 
pean junkets, the Bok awards, the 
forty-eight-page newspapers, the 
ten-pound trade journals, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s suit 
against the advertising agency 
commission system, the $25,000,000 
General Motors appropriation, the 
faster tempo, sweeping changes in 
habits and fashions revolutionizing 
the conduct of business, the growth 
of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, the new lit- 
erature of business by such men as 
Kenneth Goode, Harford Powel, 
Will Dwiggins, Roy Durstine, 
Stuart Chase, Ralph Borsodi ; the 
development of self criticism and 
the determined efforts toward keep- 
ing advertising out of the hands of 
fakers and swindlers, such as the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute, are 
but some of the varied and pictur- 
esque aspects of advertising not 
even imagined by the small group 
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engaged in it twenty-five years ago. 
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Out go the mails with 


”” 


« Puncn "—“ Puncu 
that everyone is waiting 
for, “ Puncn”’ that all 
English-speaking 
people respect as they 
respect their own flag... 
«Puncn” with your ad- 
vertisements in it. Back 
come the orders, orders 
from every corner of the 
world, for people who 
read “Puncn” sust 
what is advertised in it. 
And out go the boats 
again with goods, your 
goods, selling to wider 
and wider markets, 
building your pros- 
perity and success. 
Trade, more trade, 
comes of advertising in 
“Puncn.” We can 
prove it! Write to 
Marion Jean Lyon, 
Advertisement Man- 
ager, 80 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4, Eng. 
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You Would Gladly 


Spend a Small For- 
tune to Get This 
Man’s Business 


E carries $3,000,000,000 in life 
insurance and pays annual 
premiums of more than $100,000,- 
000; he owns 173,000 automobiles ; 
has more than $25,000,000 invested 
in radio sets and spends many 
millions annually for new sets; 
owns 110,000 homes of average 
valuation of $13,838; spends more 
than a billion dollars a year for 
maintenance, food, clothing, travel, 
amusements, investments, etc. 
He is the composite Rotarian! 
You can tell your sales story to 
this giant of industry and finance 
at surprisingly small cost—in color, 
if you wish—through the pages of 
his own magazine, 


ROTARIA 
The Magazine of Service 
213 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
Eastern Representative 
WELLS W. CONSTANTINE 
7 W. 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Midwest Representative 
F. W. HENKEL 
306 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
NELSON & ROGERS 
Underwood Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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ey oon e A pgerny must be near 
a year. 

The most significant advance has 
been in the close relation between 
advertising and selling, the linking 
up of the sales manager with the 
advertising manager, the friendli- 
ness of traveling salesmen. When 
I addressed my first sales mecting 
in 1907 the men were distinctly 
hostile. The only comments made 
by the men after the presentation 
of the advertising plans was the re- 
iterated statement, “Just cut out all 
that advertising, and give us the 
money and we will sell the goods.” 
Salesmen have been thoroughly 
sold on advertising, and the com- 
bination has given the latter-day 
manufacturer a selling power little 
dreamed of in 1905. 

Advertising has been absorbed 
into the bone and sinew of busi- 
ness, influencing and shaping every 
public manifestation and reaching 
back into the factory to guide and 
direct production. Advertising has 
created nation-wide distribution. 
Nation-wide distribution supports 
mass production, and mass produc- 
tion, with its shorter hours and 
higher pay, has produced pros- 
perity. 

Does all this improvement make 
advertising better, more effective, 
more efficient? Yes. Does it sell 
more goods per dollar of invest- 
ment? No. Nothing is as cheap 
as it was in 1905. But if adver- 
tising had not improved its tech- 
nique and widened its application, 
it could not sell at all today. 

There is more advertising and 
more goods to be sold, more kinds 
of goods. The customer’s normal 
shopping list has lengthened enor- 
mously. Advertising has more ad- 
vertising to compete with, and 
there are more ways of spending 
clamoring for every dollar in the 
consumer’s budget. 

There is no logical way of com- 
paring the advertising of today 
with that of twenty-five years ago, 
any more than you can compare 
the motor car with the horse and 
buggy. The motor car did not 
merely displace the horse and 
buggy. It has developed on its 
own power in far greater ratio 
than population has increased, and 
has problems of congestion the old 
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out all 
us the The life of an advertisement in 
goods.” most periodicals is short—a week, 
roughly a fortnight, a month — and then 
: 8 oblivion. Contrast with this the 
“ “tee long life of an advertisement on 
ee Peabody School Book Covers, 
»sorbed which are carried into the home 
f busi- for father, mother, sister and 
r every brother to see every day of the 
‘aching school year—nine full months, 
ide - 2 These advertisements, printed in 
be —_ ree eae from one to four colors, are com- 
ution, pletely dominating in position 
ports with no competition from other 
roduc- advertisements and are out in 
$ and the open for several hours each 
need r , day for all the family to see. 
make Peabody School Book Covers 
‘ective, are sponsored by the Alumni 
it sell Association of George Peabody 
invest- College for Teachers and are 
cheap distributed in public schools 
adver- throughout the country. This 
tech- sponsorship makes possible the 
cation guarantee that Peabody School 
Book Covers are used for nine 
y and full months. You can buy circu- 
kinds lation in a town or city—in one 
ormal state or 48— at surprisingly low 
enor- cost. Write today for free portfolio 
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Fighting for 
Sales Volume 


UDGING from reactions since 
the recent slump in the stock 
market, in 1930 every company in 
the country is going to be fighting 
desperately to obtain sales volume. 


Sales Contests and 
Premium Plans 


will be used extensively. Already 
there are indications pointing to a 
much larger number of sales con- 
tests and premium offers than ever 
before. Our facilities are now 
available to a few additional con- 
cerns of standing. 


Individualized Services 


We serve clients in the following lines: 
Prize and Bonus Plans for Stock and 
Bond Houses — Insurance Companies — 
Power Companies— Banks— Manufactur- 
ers of Automobiles — Automotive Equip- 
ment— Fire Trucks— Automotive Street 
Cleaning Equipment — Paints — Metal 
Goods — Bakery Products, etc. 


Premium Plans in the following lines: 
Canned Goods — Coffee — Flour — Con- 
fectionery — Evaporated Milk — Spices — 
Teas — Soaps — Polishes, etc. 


We carry in our warehouse, ready for 
instant shipment on receipt of orders, 
a stock of over 2,000 different items 
of standard, trade-marked merchan- 
dise. No investment or overhead on 
the part of our clients is involved in 
our service. Although articles are 
shipped direct to recipients one at a 
time, our prices are under those of 
ordinary wholesalers. 


Among the well-knewn concerns whom 
we serve (some of them for more than 
Lever Brothers Com- 

i 


Milk 
Comore. | Union Supply Company 
(U. Corp.), International 
) , a (Hearst Publica- 
tions) and scores of other nationally 
known companies. 


Information sent by mail on request. No 
representative will call without an invi- 
tation. 


The Premium Service 
Company, Inc. 


. E. W. Porter, President 
9W.18th St. New York City 
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time vehicles never knew. It can 
be safely said that advertising ‘to- 
day is more necessary, more effi- 
cient, but more expensive, than it 
was twenty-five years ago. 


Heads Midland Furnace 
Company 

W. S. Michael has been appointed 
president and sales manager of the Mid. 
land Furnace Company, Columbus, 
Qhio, manufacturer of El] Captain Truc. 
steel and Ben Franklin furnaces, suc- 
ceeding R. Walker. Mr. Walker 
continues with the company as director 
and will locate on the Pacific Coast, 
where he will act as Western represen- 
tative of the company. Mr. Michael 
was formerly with the Beckwith Com- 
pany, Dowagiac, Mich. 


“Manufacturer and Importer” 
to Start Publication 


The Manufacturer and Importer, a 
monthly magazine devoted to the inter- 
ests of manufacturers, importers and 
wholesale distributors of gift and art 
goods, will make its appearance this 
month. The magazine will be published 
by Andrew Geyer, Inc., New York 
Page size of t new publication will 
be seven by ten inches. 


Appointed by Catholic 
Weeklies 


S. T. Zuraski has been appointed ad 
vertising manager of The Catholic Citi- 
zen, published at Milwaukee by The 
Citizen Com any, Inc. He succeeds the 
late H. J. Hagerty. 

John Guilfoile has been made ad 
vertising manager of The Northwestern 
Chronicle, Minneapolis, also published 
by the Citizen company. 


To Represent “The 
Southerner” 


The Southerner, Atlanta, Ga., has 
appointed The Godley-Marsh Organiza- 
tion, publishers’ representative, New 
York, as its Eastern advertising repre- 
sentative. 


Appoints McLaughlin Agency 


The E. L. Essley Machinery Com- 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of ma- 
chine tools, has placed its advertising 
account with R. J. A. McLaughlin & 
Associates, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city. 


Appoints Cole’s Agency 


The Lux Leghorn Land and Game 
Farm, Hopkinton, Iowa, has appointed 


Cole’s, Inc., Des oines advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Farm papers and outdoor magazines 
will be used. 
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Dollars and Cents / 





Hi. who reads for dollars and 
cents reasons reads carefully. 


All people whose incomes are great enough to 
make the daily news and trend of Wall Street 
of vital importance to them, read one or more of 
THE BARRON GROUP publications for dollars 
and cents reasons. They read the news columns 
and the advertising columns searchingly . . . be- 
cause the current financial advertisements are of 
parallel news value. 


The pages of THE BARRON GROUP — The Wall 
Street Journal; Boston News Bureau; and 
Barron’s, The National Financial Weekly, are 
searched for facts — not scanned for sensations. 


Skillful merchandise advertising on these pages 
registers. And those readers who become “sold” 
by your advertising copy usually have the means 
to “buy”! 
A special rebate covering all three papers of 
THE BaRRON GROUP 


This special rebate will be quoted to advertisers or 
advertising agencies upen applicati 
Address either: Paul Howard, Advertising Manager of The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad Street, New York City, or Guy Bancroft, Advertising Manager of 
Boston News Bureau, 30 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


The BARRON GROUP 


The Wall Street Journal 
Boston News Bureau 
Barron’s, The National Financial Weekly 
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Your Copy ; 
Is Ready! 


Where Shall We \\ | 
Send It? . Re 

Have you seen our newest portfolio en) I 
of Attention Compelling Letterheads? xf ‘9 reat 
If you haven’t, you’ve a real treat a 
coming. RL ments 
Twenty minutes spent in studying PISS \ and pi 
this portfolio will bring you more \ bout 
ideas on letterhead effectiveness than < te 
you ever thought could be packed th ; proht 
into one mailing-piece. = questi 
You will see at a glance how we ~ your 
pe beauty and color into letter- = sb 
eads, at the same time adding to swer < 
their pulling-power. Sale 
You will see how we merchandise roduc 
our customers’ products, without P ; 
detracting in the least from the sales 1 
attractiveness of the letterheads. and it will be sent to you without they 1 
Your copy of this portfolio is cost, and without obligation. Ad- is EXD 
waiting for you. Request it today, dress the office nearest you. What 


MONROE LETTERHEAD CORPORATION bei 


167 N. UNION ST., AKRON, OHIO mand? 


— ee - ides Pe ened ~ ait mandi! 
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CHARLES W. GROVES 106 S.NEIL ST * CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 














Some Questions That 





Buyer, The Geo. Innes 





Ret AIL store buyers, of whom 
I am one, are not interested 
in reading business-paper advertise- 
ments that contain only platitudes 
and pictures. They want to learn 
about products that will sell at a 
profit in their stores. Some of the 
questions that we buyers would like 
your business-paper copy to an- 
swer are: 

Sales. How many units of your 
product are being sold? Are the 
sales increasing? How rapidly are 
they increasing? If this increase 
is expected to continue, why is it? 
What types of stores are selling 
your product successfully? What 
is being done to stimulate the de- 
mand? Are customers actively de- 
manding the product? Is the prod- 
uct attractively packaged? 

Turnover. Why can a _ buyer 
easily achieve a rapid turnover in 
your line? Is the line restricted 
to the best sellers? Are deliveries 
prompt? Is an adequate source of 
supply near? 

Profits. Why is your line profit- 
able to handle? Is there a satis- 
factory margin of profit? Does 
the line encounter price cutting? 
Is the line free from mark- 
down losses? Are the dealers pro- 
d against style changes and 

declines? Is the line free 
1 spoilage ? 
iture of product or line. What 
the product? Why is it better? 
customers know it is better? 
vy can they be easily persuaded 
is better? Is it in fashion? 

? Is it well made? What 
e the nature of guarantees, if 
? Ts there any latent cause for 
uble? Is it patented or copy- 
hted? How thoroughly? 

Offering concern and trade rela- 
tions. Is the sponsoring concern 
reliable? Are they well estab- 
lished? Do they have adequate 
facilities to render efficient service? 








































What Store Buyers Want in Your 
Business-Paper Copy 


Buyers Want Answered 


By Franklin M. Watts 


Company, Wichita, Kans. 


Can they handle special jobs effi- 
ciently? Can parts be obtained 
easily? 

Copy answering these questions 
could be classed entirely as “rea- 
son-why copy.” In retail stores 
today products are being purchased 
almost exclusively on a logical 
basis. In many stores, before a 
buyer can get official approval of 
an order, he has to show a logi- 
cal reason for its purchase. Any 
important purchase, such as han- 
dling an entire new line, has to 
be reviewed by two or more 
cials. They are interested only in 
the net profits of the concern. A 
buyer holds his job only as he 
makes profits for his store. These 
profits are governed entirely by his 
volume of sales, his margin of 
profit (original markup less mark- 
downs), and his rapidity of tufn- 
over. In discussing in detail some 
of the questions listed, it is neces- 
sary to have the fact of “profit in- 
terest” in mind. A man may buy 
a Buick because his golf compat 
ion is the agent but he doesn’t steck 
merchandise in his store unless*he 
thinks he will be able to sell, it 
at a profit. “ 

Sales. In a recent advertise- 
ment to the furniture trade Sim- 
mons told the retailers all the vital 
facts about its new “Deepsleep 
Mattress.” To quote the excellent 


copy: 


The remarkable record achieved! 
by the Simmons Beautyrest Mat- 
tress is shown in the chart. Sa 
multiplying more than thirteen f 
in five years, with a protected profit’ 
to the merchant. 5 

Do you wonder, then, that 1 
predict for DEEPSLEEP, selling’ 
to a market four times bigger, ' 
sales volume four times as grea 
_ Profit-making sales are an inspira 
tion to your sales force—they are’ 
the prime object of your business. 
Almost equally as important, is your 
desire to render your customers ‘the 
satisfaction and value that alone 
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TO READERS 
WHO LIKE 
MY STUFF 


“Put me on your mailing list” 
has been a common uest since 
word got around that I am edit- 
ing Southern California Business, 

cial magazine of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Readers want to see what I 
will do to turn an “official organ” 
into a live business journal for 
the Pacific Southwest. 

Now, a Chamber of Commerce 
must watch costs. 

Send me your name, for three 
months’ free trial. In 90 days 
you get a bill—two dollars. 
you want more, pay the bill. If 
not, ignore it. 

January issue going fast, so 
you may get February. 

I want you to feel well while 
you read it. 


JAMES H. COLLINS 
Southern California Business 
1151 South Broadway 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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build lasting customer good-will, 
without which permanent success jg 
impossible. 


One problem the retail buyer 
faces is the ever-present possibility 
that a product that has sold well in 
the past will not continue to maip- 
tain its sales volume due to a syd- 
den shift in the consumer demand. 
Many corset manufacturers went 
bankrupt because they did not ad. 
just themselves to the demand 
caused by the vogue for boyish fig- 
ures. The alert modernized their 
products and told the retail trade 
about it. A dealer wants to deal 
with progressive manufacturers. 

National advertising campaigns 
may help the aggregate sales of a 
product. It may also hurt the 
sales in an individual store. A 
product not nationally advertised 
usually carries a wide margin of 
profit and is not used as a price- 
cutting football. The manufac- 
turer is often content with a few 
outlets in a city. An announcement 
of a national advertising campaign 
may sound the death-knell to a 
profitable business for a retailer 
Last year a Brunswick-Balke rep- 
resentative came first to our depart- 
ment store and told us that if we 
would buy a certain number of 
juvenile pool tables it would in turn 
not solicit any other account in 
town. This sounded good to us s 
we bought the tables and pushed 
them so hard that we duplicated the 
original order twice. This year the 
company announced that it would 
greatly increase its national adver- 
tising campaign. It also has sold 
a number of accounts in our city 
and the prospects are that no one 
dealer can make as much as we 
did last year. 

Packaging is of great impor- 
tance to the dealer. It greatly 
facilitates ease of handling. If 
attractive it can be placed on coun- 
ters or in cases and eliminates 
much work in display and wrap- 
ping. The food and drug prod- 
ucts are usually attractively pack- 
aged, but more products can be 
to advantage. In a recent adver- 
tisement the Pepperell Manufac- 
turing Company used this argu- 
ment to urge the sale of sheets as 
Christmas presents, emphasizing: 
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Here is an invitation to action. It is one of the 
interiors in our offices in the Chanin Building 
Most of your working hours are spent in your own 
office. It quickly assumes a personality as definite as 
your own. Your executive talents, the expansion of 
your personality, require an environment keyed to you, 
































nt in tuned to the tempo of modern business. A Jenter in- 
- . terior is created, individually, to interpret that. 

usne 

d the A MODERN WORKSHOP FOR THE 

ah MODERN EXECUTIVE 

dver- Like your brain, it is uncluttered with trivial details, 
sold with distracting influences. Its simplicity affords a 
- decided directness for the action of the day. 


} one 


=~ Martin Jenter, his staff of artists and craftsmen, 


create interiors that not only represent the ex- 


ipor- ecutive, but that also express the character of ° 
—_ the entire organization. A Jenter Interior is 
If 
a custom-made to fit your needs. A confer- 
lates ence will start sketches and plans. 
rap- 
= 1 Visit our offices and show- 
. rooms at 121 E. 41st Street. oe 
a Telephone, Ashland 1166. 
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jJENTER 


“at the point of contact” 
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We’ve Interviewed 


40 Hommes 
But What We 
Want is A Horse 


What we want is an experi- 
enced copy man—a veteran 
with the scars of conference 
battles, but who has the sense 
of humor to forget his tem- 
porary defeats. Of course, 
he must be able to admit 
that most of his copy has 
been okayed with minor cor- 
rections. 


This man must know the 
ropes like “Groucho,” but he 
must be a more genial soul. 
We'll give him plenty of 
selling ammunition, but he 
must have the ingenuity to 
present it in bang-up style 
with conviction sans blue 
sky. And he mustn’t mind 
if three or four other good 
advertising men horn in with 
their suggestions. (If he’s 
as good as we want he'll 
keep the copy kibitzers from 
horning in.) In other words, 
he must be good on type, 
layout and expression. 


Now about ourselves. We're 
business paper publishers 
who believe that the heart, 
soul and guts of advertising 
is copy. We want the same 
quality of copy over our 
name and over the names of 
our publications that we like 
to see over the names of our 
advertisers. 


Here’s a chance for the right 
man to attach himself to a 
growing organization. The 
opening is in our advertising 
department in New York. If 
you know this man tell him 
to give us his point of view 
and all the works. 


Address “N,” Box 289, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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“This gorgeous Christmas box ep. 
semble is furnished without extra 
charge.” 

Turnover. W. & J. Sloane 
headed a recent advertisement in a 
business paper with the caption 
“4.9 times turnover in 4 months,” 
Any buyer will stop to read this, 
Sloane proves its statement by tell- 
ing the story of the sales in a 
Southern department store. Both 
the actual sales and inventory are 
shown by months. They further 
explain that this is made possible 
by the Sloane Sales Plan. The 
dealer is also reminded of the prox- 
imity of a Sloane distributor. 

Van Raalte tells that its dealers 
can cover their fashion demands 
with twenty colors instead of the 
usual forty-seven. This helps turn- 
over. 


Mention Prompt Deliveries 


Manufacturers often tell of their 
prompt deliveries. Many good 
products have never enjoyed a good 
sale for no other reason than slow 
and uncertain deliveries. It is im- 
perative in retail stores that mer- 
chandise turn rapidly. Styles 
change overnight. Demand is 
fickle. Nothing improves the rate 
of turn more than restricted lines 
and promptness of service. Why 
not tell buyers about prompt de- 
liveries ? 

Profits. It is not easy in busi- 
ness-paper copy to prove profit pos- 
sibilities. As stated before, re- 
tail profits are made up of total 
sales, the net margin of profit after 
markdowns are taken, and turn- 
over. A fair margin and lack of 
price cutting is always helpful 
The average department store in 
1927, according to a Harvard re- 
port, showed a net profit of 1.7 per 
cent of sales. The markdowns 
amounted to 6.4 per cent of sales 
Is it any wonder buyers are in- 
tensely interested in products that 
will help reduce this markdown 
percentage? In the advertisement 
by Sloane, just quoted, it is stated: 
“The Fast Selling Patterns Ser- 
vice eliminates losses from dead 
stock.” Moisture proof covering 
of boxes is an excellent example 
of manufacturers’ efforts to help 
reduce spoilage on retail shelves. 
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Faienie 


the appointment of 


L. E. Kreider 


as 
Advertising Manager 


of 


™ MENTOR 


THE CROWELL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue New York 
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ILLIA ALAL: LAddtotoeterititititiriririy 











9,376,584 Lines 1928 

















10,564,862 Lines 1929 








Over 


1,175,000 unes 


GAIN 
for 1929 


IN ADVERTISING VOLUME IN THE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., NEWSPAPERS 


Figures Based on a Single Daily 
Measurement Plus Sunday 


In National Lineage a Gain of 17% 


Optimism for 1930 business in 
Western Massachusetts is based on 
cold figures rather than fanciful 
dreams ... write for booklet, 
“A Guide to 1930,” containing 
graphic charts of sales possibilities 
in Western Massachusetts. 














UNION - REPUBLI * DAILY NEWS 


eC «© 6-66 tw b-s @.« + « « 70,000 SUNDAY 
Serving a Market of 625,000 People 
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The markdown angle has been used 
but very little in business papers. 
Nature of the Product or Line. 
The descriptions in business-paper 
copy should be analytical. Sales 
appeal is the most important phase 
of a product to the retailer. He 
has to instruct his sales people how 
to sell it. Many products are sold 
by retail stores without the re- 
motest conception of the best sell- 
ing arguments. The trade maga- 
zine is an excellent place to give 
these as sales people usually read 
the magazine where they don't 
mail direct to the buyer. A buyer 
wants to know exactly what a prod- 
uctcanand can’t do. He wants to see 
in black and white any guarantees 
affecting the product. A buyer must 
know the truth for the instruction 
of his sales people and the informa- 
tion given the customer. This will 
help reduce the return evil which 
now reaches 7.9 per cent of gross 
sales. 

Offering Concern and Trade Re- 
lations. With the multiplicity of 
firms offering products, it is often 
hard to distinguish between the 
strong and the weak. All buyers 
know that it pays to buy from 
large, substantial firms. Some 
day a firm will have the audacity 
to advertise to the trade that it has 
made profits for so many consecu- 
tive years instead of simply being 
in existance for a long time. The 
Mohawk Carpet Company has con- 
tinually advertised its ability to 
weave to special order any color or 
design up to thirty-two feet in 
width. Special orders must be 
executed quickly and accurately. 

Summary. Buyers who read 
business-paper copy want specific 
information. Sales, turnover, mark- 
downs and profits are the para- 
mount interests. Advertisements 
keyed to these interests should 
bring satisfactory results. 





Join “People’s Popular 
Monthly” at Chicago 


Milton B. Bock, formerly with the 
Chicago office of Jowa Homestead, Des 
Moines, and William J. Phalen, for- 
merly with Blanchard, Nichols & Cole- 
man, publishers’ representatives of that 


city, 


y, have joined the estern office, 
at ( 


cago of People’s Popular Monthly. 
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A 

successful 
$12,000 
executive 
desires change 


A thorough training in the 
sales, advertising, and mer- 
chandising problems of the 
retailer and manufacturer, 
plus national travel and re- 
search, has equipped this 
man to handle a position 
involving big responsibili- 
ties. He is a graduate of 
Harvard College and the 
Harvard Graduate Busi- 
ness School. As Sales Pro- 
motion Manager, Educa- 
tional Director and Adver- 
tising Manager, he has 
achieved real success in 
handling sales organiza- 
tions, in opening new ac- 
counts and developing old 
ones. 


He is thirty-six years old, 
married, has a pleasing per- 
sonality; is an original 
thinker, a sought-after lec- 
turer on sales and advertis- 
ing subjects, and a paid con- 
tributor to several leading 
magazines. 


Address “O,” 
Printers’ Ink. 


Box 141, 
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Extravaganzas 
or Business Meetings 
for Clerks? 


Tue H. C. Wuirmer Company 
INCORPORATED 


Cotumsus, Inp. 


Editor of Printers’ InK: 

In the issue of Printers’ Ink, 
November 10, 1927, the following 
article was published: ‘“‘How to 
Conduct a Convention of Retail 
Salespeople, Delco-Light Educa- 
tional Plan.” 

Please send us this issue of your 
magazine, as we are interested in 
reading the above article. 

Tue H. C. Wuirmer Co. 


HE above letter inquiring 

about the Delco-Light plan of 
holding conventions for retail 
salespeople reminds us of a similar 
meeting held by another General 
Motors unit. Perhaps it is not 
proper to call these two meetings 
“similar.” True, retail salespeople 
were invited to both. True, also, 
both were designed to stimulate 
sales. But while the goal was the 
same in both cases, the methods 
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formulated to reach it were totally 
different. 

In the Delco Light convention, 
sane business procedure was the 
topic of the day. The retail sales. 
people were brought there with the 
understanding that they would be 
given an opportunity to improve 
their selling ability. They were 
not misled. Everything was 
planned to compress as much edv- 
cational material as possible int 
the limited time available. Enter. 
tainment was merely an incidental 
feature. 

But in the meeting of retail 
salespeople held by this other 
General Motors unit, a carnival 
spirit pervaded the convention hall, 
Some effort was made to preserve 
order and decorum and to get 
across a serious message. But 
there was that in the atmosphere 
which definitely convinced those 
in attendance that this was simply 
sideplay; that they were there to 
have a good time and that these 
attempts at education were noth- 
ing more than salve for sensitive 











CHANGE OF NAME 


ROY BARNHILL, Inc. 
New York 


are operating under the name of 


LITTELL-MURRAY-BARNHILL Inc. 


College Publishers’ Representatives 


—with the same headquarters, personnel, and 
specializing in the same college publications. 


W. B. Littell 


W. Roy Barnhill 
President 


Chairman, Exec. Com. 


E. M. Murray 


Treasurer 


Harry C. Baldwin—in Chicago—at 410 No. Mich. Ave. 


R. W. Harwood and H. M. Mahon—in New England— 
at 1400 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
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HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR. 
PUBLISHER 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


ANNOUNCES 
THE APPOINTMENT OF 
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IRVING W. INGALLS 
AS 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 461 FOURTH AVE.,N.Y.C. 
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Available 


a PERSONALITY 
with the following 


experience— 





COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


CONTACT 
WORK 


COPY 
RESEARCH 


EXECUTIVE 
WORK 


SALES 
ARTICLES 


EXTENSIVE 
TRAVEL 


RESULTFUL 
LETTERS 


PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 


LEADERSHIP 


AGE: 
2SCORE YEARS 


IN 
BUSINESS 


BOX ‘“‘J,’’ 287 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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consciences. In brief, this meeting 
was an extravaganza—one that 
cost $100,000 and twelve of them 
were held in as many sections of 
the country. 

It has required no prescience to 
foresee that the Delco Light type 
of meeting is the only kind that 
will make these conventions of re- 
tail salespeople permanently worth 
while. For this reason, the Prinr- 
ers’ INK Publications have carried 
articles describing only those meet- 
ings which were so laid out that the 
attending retailers and their clerks 
left with a better knowledge of 
selling than they possessed when 
they arrived at the convention hall. 
A list of these articles is to be had 
for the asking—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK 





Elected by Syracuse Agency 


G. E. Howes has been elected trea- 
surer of G. F. Barthe & Company, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., advertising agency. 
He succeeds C. A. Call who has re- 
signed. G. F. Barthe continues as pres- 
ident and general manager. Benjamin 
E. Shove, is vice-president and chair- 
man of the board. G. Wilson is 
secretary. 

James B. Lennie, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Federal 
Radio Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
joined the staff of the Barthe ager icy 





Olds Motor Executive Changes 


D. S. Eddins, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the Olds Motor 
Works, Lansing, Mich., is now vice- 
president and general manager of that 
company. He will assume many of the 
duties of I. J. Reuter, president of the 
company, who will take charge for a 
time of Adam Opel, A. G., a General 
Motors unit located at Russelsheim, 
Germany. J. T. Collins has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager, succeed- 
ing Mr. Eddins. 





Now Business Manager, 
Milwaukee “Sentinel” 


Harry E. McManus, who recently 
joined Paul Block, Inc., has been ap 
pointed business manager of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. He succeeds Harvey 
R. Habeck, who has been made secre 
tary and who will remain in charge of 
the auditing department. 





Appoints Brinckerhoff Agency 


The Bestever Products Company, Chi- 
cago manufacturer of a cleaning com- 
pound, has appointed Brinckerhoff, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, to di- 
rect its advertising account. Magazines 
will be used. 
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hall An Increase in Rates 
‘TERS’ 

beginning with the May, 1930, is- 

ncy sue. All advertisers desiring to 
pl reserve space at present rates 
Inc must have contracts in the offices 
¥y* of Science & Invention on or be- 
pres fore February 10, 1930. 

“_" Beginning with the issue of May, 
. 1930, the circulation guarantee is 
leral increased to 170,000 A. B. C., 
a . based on a yearly average. This 

is a 70,000 increase over the pres- 

1ges ent guarantee of 100,000 A. B. C. 


m- Complete Detective Novel 
Complete Novel and Wild West Stories 








Agencies and advertisers desiring 
further information about this 
exceptional all-men market will 
be supplied on request. 


The MACKINNON-FLY 
PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Publishers of 


Screen Book Science and Invention Radio News 
+ Plain Talk Aero News and Mechanics 
ie Your Body Amazing Stories Brief Stories 


Amazing Stories Quarterly 
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Does Advertising Pay? 


The Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine Company does an 
annual business running into the millions without a 
single salesman or other personal representative call- 
ing on the Trade. 


An increased price for Pinkham’s Compound was 
announced to the Trade effective midnight December 
14, 1929. The Company was overwhelmed with an 
avalanche of orders by telephone, telegraph ang mail 
to take advantage of the old price. Some customers 
placed orders for a year’s supply of Vegetable Com- 
pound, Many others ordered enough to last them 
at least six months. 


Figure it any way you like, the result is a real 
tribute to the product and to newspaper advertising. 
It takes a great deal of confidence on the part of 
druggists to buy a year’s supply of any one product. 
This confidence which they have shown is due to 
the quality of the product itself and also the millions 
of dollars worth of newspaper advertising which have 
created a real demand for the Vegetable Compound. 


The principals of the Northeastern Advertising 
Agency have long been identified with the Pinkham 
success. That experience should be valuable for 
other manufacturers and we frankly seek an op- 
portunity to discuss our Agency service with in- 
terested advertisers. 


Northeastern Advertising Agency, Inc. 


LYNN, MASS. 
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The Scope of Sales 
Conventions 





STANDARD Branps INCORPORATED 
Burrato, N. 
Editor of Printers’ a 

Would you be kind enough to 
send us any clippings or news items 
that you may have with reference 
to sales conventions? 

We would like to incorporate as 
many of these ideas as possible into 
use at @ meeting of our district 
representatives which we will have 
in the early part of January. 

STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED. 


Frank M. Comrie Company 
CuicaGo 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

One of our clients, a washing 
machine manufacturer, is going to 
have a sales convention in Chicago 
during the coming holiday season. 
There will be twenty-five or thirty 
salesmen and district managers here. 

No doubt you have in your files 
a few ideas that would help make 
such a convention a big success. 
Would appreciate any clippings or 
suggestions you can send us. 

Frank M. Comrie Company, 
R. E. Moore. 


Geuper, Pagescuxe & Frey Co. 
MILWAUKEE 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

You have been very kind in the 
past on several instances in supply- 
ing bibliographies relating to va- 
rious subjects. And I am again 
turning to you for help in the hope 
that you will have available a list 
of articles on salesmen’s confer- 
ences and conventions that have ap- 
peared in Printers’ Ink and Print- 
ers’ INK Montuiy during, say, the 
last two years. Would appreciate 
having this list as quickly as pos- 
SiIDI«c 


J. Scorr Witson. 


[‘ the number of inquiries Print- 
ERS’ INK receives each year at 
this time serves as any sort of 
criterion, this question of sales 
conventions would appear to be 
the hardiest of perennials. 
_The scope of the sales conven- 
tions is ever widening. Its funda- 
mental, and no doubt original, pur- 
pose was to promote or maintain 
the morale of the sales force. 
Today’s conventions have out- 
grown their initial methods. No 
longer are they confined to ‘ ‘carry- 
Ing — an important message.’ 
That is where the greatest=dif- 



















ference lies between the conven- 
tion of the past and the present. 
We have made an analysis .of 
the articles published in Print- 
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pea - 


composing room to bindery 
the House of ‘fierstineis 
devoted to the production 
of BETTER printing. The 
simplest leaflet or the most 
intricate catalog in FULL 
COLOR deserves the fine 
workmanship our modern 
equipment and efficient_ 


organization can give it. 


FIERSTINE 
PRINTING HOUSE 
UTICA, N.Y. 











Take a 
Vacation 


ee ee 
| am making ¢ ex- 
change contracts 
for publishers with 
hotels in Florida, 
the mid-south golf- 
ing resorts, At- 
lantic City, also 
Cruises to the 
West Indies and 
Bermuda. 


George W. Tryon 
Times Building 


New York City 
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$200.00 
FOR A PLAN 


A chain organization selling at retail to 
the medium class of people Wall Paper, 
Paints, Enamels, etc., for home use 
wants a merchandising plan that will 
cause the housewives to come to the 
stores, even though they do not buy. 


The organization feels that, due to its 
low prices (about one-half usual retail 
prices) and its wide assortment of pat- 
terns (at least three times larger) and 
its method of showing these patterns on 
large, movable nels so that the cus- 
tomer can actually see them as they will 
appear on the walls, that its sales prob- 
lem will be solved if it can get the 
women to visit the store. 


The organization thought that this 
might be accomplished through some 
method of interesting the school children 
and through them bring their mothers 
into the store, but realize other ideas 
might be better. 


We will pay $200.00 for any plan 
which is accepted by us. All plans sub- 
mitted and not accepted will be returned. 
Plans must be submitted by February 1. 


Wall Paper Economy Chain, Inc. 


301 Pearl Market Bank Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





An Unusually 
High Type 
Printing 
Salesman 


A firm which has one of 
the best-equipped print- 
ing plants in New York 
City wants as representa- 
tive a man of unquestion- 
able character, pleasing 
personality and appear- 
ance, proved ability to 
sell, and a wide acquaint- 
ance among purchasers 
of printing. This is a big 
order to fill but the right 
man will be adequately 
compensated. No one 
will be considered who 
has not a demonstrated 
earning capacity of over 
$10,000 a year. Com- 
municate with us in writ- 
ing. Your qualifications 
will be given speedy 
consideration. 


ANDERSON, DAVIS & HYDE 
205 East 42nd St., NewYork,N.Y. 
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ERs’ INK among other sources deal- 
ing with sales conventions and the 
following list will give an idea of 
the number and diversity of topics 
with which sales conventions, to- 
day, treat. 

We find that sales conventions 
have been used to: 


Sell the salesman on the house; 
i. e. to increase his loyalty by 
demonstrating the effect co-opera 
tion has on increased earnings. 
Outline history, growth and future 
of the company. 
Introduce a new line. 
Introduce a new product. 
Explain new improvements, such 
as in 

(a) package 

(b) trade-mark 

(c) name. 
Explain price changes. 
Sell salesmen on the value of ad 
vertising. 
Present advertising, selling an 
merchandising plans to salesmen 
Teach salesmen proper methods 
co-operating with 

(a) dealers 

(b) jobbers. 
Secure salesmen’s opinions on deal 
ers’ reactions to 

(a) advertising 

(b) product, etc. 
Teach salesmen to sell the full line 
Obtain salesmen’s suggestions and 
ideas for improving 

(a) products 

(b) policies, etc. 
Study competing products and re 
view stock arguments against com 
petitive products. 
Demonstrate use of products 
Get salesmen interested in the sak 
manual. 
Teach salesmen their own faults 
Teach salesmen not to overse!! the 
dealer. 
Interest salesmen in reading books 
and periodicals that will make for 
better salesmanship. 
Develop the standardized 
talk. 
Instruct salesmen on the right way 
to take an order. ; 
Introduce methods of inducing old 
customers to give names of pros 
ects. 
iscuss different types of buyers 
Promote efficiency in salesmen’ 
calls. 
Demonstrate the necessity of terri 
torial analysis. 
Check up on correspondence meth 
ods. 
Secure complaints from salesmen 
Obtain best methods of sales aj 
proach. 
Show how to handle the follow-up 
Discuss answers to sales objections 
Encourage Saturday selling. 
Show the salesman how to co-operate 
with the local newspaper in his 
territory. 
Discuss the technique of the in 
terview. 
Emphasize the value of the daily 
report. 


selling 
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es deal- 
ind the 
idea of 

topics 
ns, to- 


entions 


Results have convinced 
our clients that the original 
and practical idea, well ex- 
ecuted, is one of the most 

o powertul selling weapons 
available. 


5 and Our service is based on 
new ideas in copy...new 

ss ideas in layout ... new 

t con ideas in merchandising . . . 

not too clever, not tricky, 

but fundamentally different 

and unusual—and intelli- 
gently executed. 


selling 


: ZINN & MEYER 


Advertising 
terr 1819 Broadway— New York 





An agency with tested resources of original, practical ideas. 
























Sales 
and 
Management 
Executive 


seeks position with some concern 
of medium size that needs ser- 
vices of capable, practical execu- 
tive with producing record. Have 
majored in sales thru every posi- 
tion from assistant to top job. 




































Now holding top job with large 
concern, national in scope. Anal- 
ysis of future prompts desire to 
make change to place where he 
can have fairly free hand to de- 
velop and manage sales program. 


Character and producing creden- 
tials gilt edged. Arrangement 
would need to include favor- 
able salary and profit opportunity 
as well. Present income twelve 
thousand. 


Address “‘B,’’ Box 282 
Printers’ Ink 














————a 
Printing .. . 
.. - Salesmen! 


E want several above-the-aver- 
age PRINTING SALESMEN 
who have established themselves with 
live contacts and who now have an 
active and high-class clientele. 
* * * * * 


We are one of the foremost letter 
shops in the country, doing only 
the highest type of work for the 
better class of accounts. We want 
experienced high-grade salesmen to 
represent us in contacting their 
own accounts for multigraphing, ad- 
dressing and mailing requirements 
after they have taken care of their 
printing needs. 
> . * * * 


This is a splendid opportunity to 
materially increase one’s income. 
Keen, aggressive and intelligent 
men who know their business thor- 
oughly will appreciate this excep- 
tional opportunity. Apply at once. 
Address 
“T,”? Box 133, Printers’ Ink. 




























Chicago. 
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34. Secure credit information. 
35. Teach salesmen the correct method 
of making collections. P 


This list is by no means intended 
to be a complete compilation of ali 
the topics ever touched upon at 
sales conventions. However, jt 
may serve to remind one that the 
scope of the sales convention js 
limitless. For the convenience of 
those readers who are desirous of 
acquainting themselves with the 
procedure of sales conventions we 
have prepared a list of Printers 
INK articles on this subject. This 
list will be mailed to anyone re- 
questing it—[Ed. Printers’ Inx 


General Motors Report Gain in 
Stockholders 


General Motors Corporation reports 
that its total number of common and 
preferred stockholders for the fourth 
quarter of 1929 was 198,600, compared 
with 140,113 for the third quarter, 
125,165 for the second quarter and 
105,363 for the first quarter. For the 
fourth quarter, 176,693 were holders of 
common stock and the remaining 21,907 
represent holders of preferred and de- 
benture stocks. These figures compare 
with 117,767 common stockholders and 
22,346 preferred for the third quarter, 
with 102,306 common and 22,859 pre- 
ferred for the second quarter and with 
82,415 common and 22,948 preferred 
for the first quarter. 

The 198,600 stockholders of both 
classes at the end of the fourth quarter 
of 1929 compares with 2,920 at the end 
of the fourth quarter of 1917. 


David Dibbell to Direct 
“Camco” Advertising 
David Dibbell, who recently joined the 
Consolidated Automatic Merchandising 
Corporation, New York, has been ap 
pointed advertising manager of that or- 
ganization. He was formerly manager 
of the research department of Dorrance, 
Sullivan & Company, Inc., advertising 

agency of that city. 


P. L. Corner with 
Jerome B. Gray 


Persis Leslie Corner, formerly acdver- 
tising manager of the Thornton-Fuller 
Automobile Company, Philadelphia, has 
joined the copy department of Jerome 
B. Gray, advertising agency of that city. 


Joins Penn Mutual 
Alexander G. Wheeler, for the last 
nine years with the Gates List of Rail- 
road Magazines, Chicago, has joined 
the Alexander Patterson agency of the 
Pen Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
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Your Agency Was Not Built in a Day! 
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upon at ° ee 

ever, it Neither Can a Broadcast-Advertising 

that the 

eR “ hh ae ° 

ntion is Specialist’ Develop Overnight 

ence of 

rous of 

ith the 

ions we IT TOOK US OVER Only now do our expanded facilities 

TN TERS FIVE YEARS TO enable us to extend our services in whole 
This GET READY or in part to additional advertising 

me re- FOR THIS PAGE agencies and their accounts (we are now 

s’ INK serving four large agencies as their ac- 

tual radio departments, operating under their own names and 
sain in several others are using our partial services). 


The Eleo organization's claim to its name is nol that it acts as 
@ program or artists’ bureau; not just radio station representa- 
tives; not merely a group of continuity writers; not only a few 
musical directors and artists who have appeared in prominent 
programs, etc. It is not any one of these branches of com- 
mercial broadcasting. Jt is all of them—under a staff of adver- 
tising men who coordinate every single element required for 
resultful broadcast-advertising. 


compare 

ers and ELEO PROGRAM DIVISION 

quarter, 

99 pre- Our direct affiliations and contractural relationships give us ac- 

nd with tual control for radio of many prominent essful write 

referred pie: ™ P YP . rnin wenn = 
artists, orchestras, etc. Eleo is also exclusive agent for the Radio 

f both Recordograph Process. Many “Middlemen” are entirely elimi- 

b oagenee nated when you use the Eleo Program Service. Quotations with- 

ae out any obligation whatsoever | 





ect Mr. RADIO MANAGER! oa 


| 

: ls your name on our THE RADIO - LISTENER MARKED 
nod the list to receive, di- . 
ndising rectly at your desk, 
en our regular mailings 
= of informative re- 
rranee, ports on all phases 
rtising of broadcast-adver- 
tising? 








ALSO ASK FOR 
our latest booklet 
adver “The Art of Resultful 
Fuller Broadcast - Advertis- 


S : o 
a, ha ing”. 
erome 
t city. 





ELEO BROADCASTING 
SERVICE CORP. 


220 West 42nd Street 
New York City 
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Advertising How much dis- 
Reduces the ©°¥t if any, 


IK should the man- 
Allowance  wiacturer allow 


the chain stores and other large 
purchasers for advertising pur- 
poses? The answer to this pestif- 
erous question apparently is that 
the amount of the allowance is 
determined largely by the extent 
of the manufacturer’s general ad- 
vertising program. 

manufacturer in the North- 
west tells us that he once allowed 
the chains 10 cents a case to invest 
in local advertising. In the course 
of time he found it necessary (or 
at least thought he did) tempo- 
rarily to discontinue his effort to 
promote consumer acceptance for 
his goods. Then he was surprised, 
and not a little perturbed, to find 
that the chains would not handle 
his line at all unless the allowance 
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were increased to 20 cents a case. 
In other words, without the na- 
tional campaign as a general hack. 
ground, the creation and building 
of local acceptance was a bigger 
and more expensive job. 

ceded to the 20-cent demand 

a time, as he had no other alter- 
native; but he resumed his ad- 
vertising as quickly as possible 
and when he did the allowance 
dropped back to the old figure of 
10 cents and everybody was satis- 
fied. 

In one way this incident may be 
construed as showing rather high- 
handed tactics on the part of the 
chains. But, without going into a 
discussion of the righteousness or 
alleged iniquity of the allowance 
system, we think this manufac- 
turer’s experience is a strong testi- 
monial in favor of building con- 
sumer acceptance on as ambitious 
a scale as the traffic will allow. It 
shows, too, how responsive the 
chains are to good advertising. It 
stands to reason, their attitude be- 
ing as it is, that the more com- 
pletely the manufacturer cultivates 
the consumer the less he has to 
worry about the so-called subter- 
ranean discounts which most of 
the chains seem to regard as their 
right. 

It seems to us that manuf 
turers who are worried by this 
problem—and there are many who 
frankly admit their perplexity— 
would be doing a wise thing at t 
beginning of this year 1930 by 
overhauling their advertising ma- 
chinery with the object of seeing 
whether they are investing enough 
money in producing general sala- 
bility. 


Back In New York 


City, so ’tis said, 
to the certain trucking 
Horse? firms are replac- 
ing their motor trucks by horse- 
drawn vehicles. They are doing 
this in the belief that as tralfc 
conditions are in that community, 
a truck spends considerably more 
time standing still waiting for the 
chance to move, than it spends 
moving. The theory is that it 
costs less to have a team of horses 
to do this standing still than it 
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does to have the same function 
perforn ned by a motor truck with 
engine running. 

A subtle analogy is detectable 
between this triumph of inductive 
reasoning and that which induces 
some direct-mail advertisers to 
combat the unfavorable influence 
f traffic congestion in their pro- 
spective customers’ mail-boxes by 
employing pen, ink and longhand 
in addressing their assaults upon 
the wary pocketbook. 

The direct-mail man, to be sure, 
is Cl 1 cerned less with the expense 
involved than with his fond illu- 
sion that customers are grateful 
for being fooled into thinking the 
latest unique and _ unparalleled 
offer of a special bargain in shoes 
or shirts or life insurance was a 
letter from Aunt Jane in Los 
Angeles. 

But longhand for direct mail 
and horses for city trucking are 
equally good examples of the oc- 
casional human tendency to try to 
find an easy way out of the diffi- 
culties in the path of progress by 
dispensing with progress. And 
both are wastes of time, and 
worse, 

The true solution for a modern 
city’s traffic ills will never be 
found in the surrender of modern 
machinery, but in learning to use 
that modern machinery at its true 
efficiency; and the true escape 
from the law of diminishing re- 
turns in direct-mail advertising 
will be found not in a pretense 
that it is something else, but in 
making it so good, so interesting 
and valuable to the customer, just 
as advertising, that he will wel- 
come it and read it gladly on its 
merits for what it is. 





A Business If we fail to 


was realize that in 
Rev olution eight years a rev- 
in Eight _ojution has been 
Years brought about in 
at least one department of business, 
we have only to examine certain 
figures pertaining to the operations 
of the two chief mail-order houses 
1 1921 and 1929, 
It will be remembered that the 
year 1921 saw a severe crisis set 
in, as the result of a recession in 
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the boom that rose sky high just 
after the World War. At the be- 
ginning of that year, so the January 
bulletin of the National City Bank 
states, Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany had an annual sales volume 
of $159,034,518. At the same pe- 
riod they had goods on hand 
amounting to the enormous total 
of $105,971,243. It is to be noted 
that there is a difference between 
these two sums of only $53,963,275. 

Mark now the tremendous change 
that had ensued by the time 1929 
had arrived. The sales volume 
then amounted to $443,452,640. 
But the inventory came to only 
$67,269,306—a difference between 
the two totals of $376,183,334. 

For Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany in 192] the sales total was 
$68,523,244, with $30,282,672 locked 
up in goods. They began last year 
with $59,762,946 in goods, but had 
sales of $291,530,000. 

We can all remember when it 
was the constant endeavor of sell- 
ers to load buyers up with goods 
to capacity. When the slump ar- 
rived and retailers would buy only 
for their momentary needs, wails 
of anguish and recrimination arose, 
and manufacturers could see noth- 
ing but the poor-house ahead. 

But after the first outcry of 
alarm, the country settled down 
upon a basis of hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing, as it came to be called, and 
business at length made the 
necessary adjustment and finally 
emerged with a satisfactory show- 
ing. There was no murder, sud- 
den death, or blue ruin. 

No doubt the proportions be- 
tween sales and inventory as given 
by the mail-order houses were 
somewhat similar in other lines of 
business all over the country. At 
any rate, it became a habit to re- 
duce stocks on hand and to quicken 
turnover as speedily as possible, 
thereby making no considerable 
sacrifice of volume, but rather in- 
creasing it. 

It is this practice which has pre- 
vailed all over the country for the 
last eight years, marking a clean 
break in the buying and selling 
habits which governed business up 
to the deflation crisis of 1920-1921. 
It is now seen that this practice 
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of maintaining only small inven- 
tories is the thing that has kept 
the business structure steady at the 
bottom while the stock market edi- 
fice was wobbling to and fro in 
winds of alternating hope and de- 
spair. 

In short, the stone which the 
builders rejected has become the 
head of the corner. The thing to 
do then, it seems, is to examine 
the brickbats as they come to us, 
even though they hit us in the face, 
and see if we can’t fit them into 
the building. That is at least bet- 
ter than sitting down and having 
a good cry. 





The High Slowly and pain- 
Cost of full y American 
industry has been 

Saturation earning some of 
Points the lessons of 


mass production, a term which a 
few years ago seemed to represent 
the solution to almost any indus- 
trial problem. The fact that wisely 
planned mass production, properly 
controlled, effects great economies 
which are passed along to the con- 
sumer resulting in higher standards 
of living is indisputable. That 
mass production is a cure-all has 
been pretty thoroughly proved fal- 
lacious. 

E. J. Kulas, president, Otis Steel 
Company, Midland Steel Products 
Company, in the January Print- 
ERS’ INK MONTHLY has made an 
unusually keen analysis of some of 
the results of mass production car- 
ried beyond reasonable limits. By 
pointing out that the recent striv- 
ing for volume, regardless of cer- 
tain deterring factors, brought 
about unsound production and mer- 
chandising conditions, Mr. Kulas 
draws an excellent lesson from the 
past, a lesson which must be stud- 
ied carefully by manufacturers 
planning their future policies. 

A few years ago it was the 
fashion to pooh-pooh the term 
“saturation point.” Executives con- 


fidently stated either that there was 
no such thing as a saturation point 
or that this point in almost every 
industry would be reached at some 
far distant date. 

As a matter of cold common 
business 


sense history is the 
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chronicle of reaching and passing 
saturation points. Today the au. 
tomotive industry is trying to find 
its way beyond the present satura- 
tion point which is backing up a 
huge reserve of used cars. A solu. 
tion will be found but the search 
is occupying the best thought of 
the best brains in the industry 

Volume in several industries has 
run so far ahead of merchandising 
that it must wait for merchandis- 
ing to catch up. Whenever such a 
situation exists we may say that 
an industry has reached a tem- 
porary saturation point. 

The consumer is not always the 
indicator of saturation. Today, 
in fact, in many industries the 
dealer is the key. He has reached 
his present capacity for abso rbing 
merchandise and selling it under 
present advertising and sales poli- 
cies. To force him to higher vol- 
ume is to try to make the elephant 
ride in a go-cart. 

It is a simple chemical fact that 
the way to correct saturation is by 
adding to the liquid content with- 
out increasing the solid content of 
the solution. In business execu- 
tives must apply this chemical les- 
son and when temporary saturation 
points are reached they must add 
to the liquid of merchandising 
skill without increasing the solid 
content of volume until such time 
as an industry, by reason of better 


and more efficient distribution 
methods, is able to absorb more 
volume. 





Walker Vehicle Acquires 


Barrett-Cravens Company 

The Barrett-Cravens Company, Chi- 
cago, has been consolidated with the 
Walker Vehicle Company, of that city, 
and the Automatic Transportation Com 
pany, Inc., Buffalo. The Barrett-Cravens 
Company manufactures lift trucks, lift 
truck platforms, portable elevators and 
structural steel storage racks. The 
Automatic company is a manufacturer 
of industrial trucks and tractors. 





Premier Vacuum Cleaner 


Advances W. J. McCord, Jr. 
Walter J. McCord, Jr., formerly man- 
ager of trade relations of The Premier 
Vacuum Cleaner Company, Cleveland 
has been appointed assistant sales m 
ager of that company. He will tran 








ster 


his headquarters from New York to 
Cleveland, where he will be in charge of 
contact work throughout the country 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


eAdvertising - Merchandising Counsel 


40 EAST 34TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


FOUNDED in the belief 
that reputation would 
follow a concentration 
of effort in serving with 
extra thoroughness the 
individual requirements 
of a limited number of 
advertisers. 


Ten busy years have jus- 
tified that belief, while 
the gradual development 
of personnel is making 
possible a slowly in- 
creasing list of clients. 


*“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 























Advertising Club News 


Kenneth Collins Points Out 
Retail Advertising Leaks 


Kenneth Collins, executive vice-pres- 
ident of R. H. Macy & Company, Inc., 
New York, pointed out weaknesses in 
retail advertising which cause waste 
running into many millions of dollars 
annually in a talk before a meeting of 
the Advertising Council of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce last week. He 
estimated that from 20 to 30 per cent 
of all retail expenditure is a total loss 
to the advertisers. 

“A chief fault of retail advertising 
lies in the fact that much of it is so 
utterly boring to the reader,” he said. 
“Stilted and absurd verbiage clutters 
up valuable space in which simple, 
every-day language would do a far bet- 
ter job. Efforts to out-adjective com- 
petitors result in overstatements which 
alienate the consumer’s interest, as well 
as faith, in advertising matter.” 

He suggested brighter, more enter- 
taining copy as a means of getting full 
value from advertising expenditures. 
The possible advantage of a certain 
amount of humor in copy—which has 
= a powerful drawing factor in 
facy advertising—is usually entirely 
overlooked, he said. 

Faulty physical presentation and en- 
trusting of advertising expenditures to 
low pay men were other important 
sources of waste detailed by Mr. Col- 
lins. 

ea. 


Waterbury Club Appoints 
Gerard Harrington 


Gerard Harrington, of the Waterbury, 
Conn., American, has been made chair- 
man of the publicity committee of the 
Waterbury Advertising Club. Other 
members of the committee are E. 
Christy Erk and John J. Lawlaus, both 
of the Waterbury Democrat, and Ray- 
mond J. Fanning of the Waterbury 
American. 

* * * 


Worcester Club Sponsors 
Advertising Course 


The Department of Education of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and the 
Advertising Club of Worcester, Mass., 
are co-operating in offering an extensive 
course in advertising, which will meet 
once a week for eight weeks. William 
J. Sheehan, of Doremus and Company, 
advertising agency, will be the instructor. 

* * * 


L. E. Kingman Heads Lantern 
Club 


At the annual meeting held recently 
of the Lantern Club of Boston, an 
organization of magazine publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, Louis E. Kingman, of the 
Condé Nast Publications, was elected 
governor. William Davenport, also of 
Condé Nast, was elected secretary and 
treasurer. 


Pacific Clubs Directors to Hold 
Mid-Winter Meeting 


The annual mid-winter meeting of 
the board of directors of the Pacific Aq. 
vers Clubs Association will be held 
at Portland, Oreg., January 27, 28 and 
29. The Portland Advertising Club 
will be host to the officers and directors 
of the association and to advertising 
men of the Pacific Coast who will also 
attend the meeting. Raymond P. Kelley 
president of the association, has invited 
each of the thirty advertising clubs com- 
posing the association to send a repre- 
sentative to attend a club management 
conference to be held in connection 
with the directors’ meeting. An entire 
day will be devoted to a round-table 
discussion on club management prob- 
lems, to which the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America is sending from its 
offices at New York a representative 
who will discuss club management. 

In addition to the regular business of 
the association, the officers and directors 
will formulate plans for the association's 
annual “Advertising Achievement” week 
and discuss rules and subjects for the 
three-minute speaking contests and 


lans for the annual convention to be 
eld at Spokane, June 22 to 25. 
* * * 


Mayor Delivers City Report 
Before Philadelphia Club 


Harry A. Mackey, mayor of 
delphia, recently selected the Poor Rich 
ard Club of that city before which 
deliver his mid-administration add 
In this address, he reviewed the ac- 
complishments of his administration 
during the last two years and outlined 
his plan for the rest of his term. This 
report has been printed especially for 
the Poor Richard Club in a booklet of 
sixty pages. Jack Lutz, president of 
the club, presented Mayor Mackey with 
the club’s “Achievement Club” medal 


* * * 
C. R. Wiers Heads Niagara 
Falls Club 


Charles R. Wiers, publicity manager 
of the Spirella Company, was elected 
president of the Niagara Falls Adver 
tising Club at its recent annual meet 
ing. Other new officers are: G. §S 
Grover, vice-president; Edson Pfohl 
treasurer, and C. G. White, secretary 
c. Snyder, Charles Woodward, 
George O. Benson, Charles E. Carrigan, 
Claude H. Hultzen, M. R. Lynch, Mr 
Wiers, Mr. Grover and Mr. Pfohl wer 
elected directors. 


Joins R. J. Ska Skala Agency 


William S. Stinson, formerly of the 
advertising department of the Creamery 
Package Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, has joined the R. J. Skala Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, as a 
writer and account executive. 
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One Third of America’s Families 


Live in Little Towns... . 


ERE is a market more 

stable than any metropo- 
lis, because its prosperity is 
assured by diversified sources 
of family income, far-flung be- 
yond the limits of a single 
county or borough. 


GRIT’S one and three-quarter 
million readers, located in 
12,000 small towns, are mostly 
above the national average in 
buying power. Three out of 
every four GRIT family heads 
are merchants, professional 
men, executives, salesmen, 





THE JOHN BUDD CO., New York - Chicago - St. Louis 
“If it won’t pay in GRIT... it won’t pay anywhere” 


skilled workers, etc. Hardly 
one in four is a domestic, 


clerk, or unskilled laborer. 


69% of Grit families own their 
homes and possess at least one 
automobile; 79% have savings 
accounts; 50% use charge ac- 
counts at local stores. 


Keen merchandisers will culti- 
vate this tremendous market 
in 1930. It is a profitable and 
virgin territory. 

The nearest GRIT representa- 
tive will gladly furnish com- 
plete information. 
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INVENTORY 
TIME 


It is time for a careful inventory of territories, especially for 
commodities in the luxury or semi-luxury class. 
This year such concerns will do well to focus on the South 
where living costs leave more margin for goods of this type. 
Advertising and Sales Managers would do well to thor- 
oughly investigate the importance of a branch in Atlanta 


from which to serve the rich South as it deserves, and de- 
mands, to be served. 


The Atlanta Industrial Bureau will gladly cooperate without 


charge or obligation, and in the Send for this 
Booklet! 


It contains the 


fundamental facts 
INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE about Atlanta as a 


121 Chamber of Commerce Building location for your 
Southern branch 


ATLAN cA 


strictest confidence. Write 


Industrial Headquarters of the South.— 
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JANI TARY MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 































advertising) 

Pages Lines 
The Spur (2 issues)...... 129 86,915 
Town & Country (2 issues)113 75,915 
House & Garden......... 96 60,773 
Country Life... cccccccces 81 54,721 
Nation’s Business......... 107 45,977 
Arts & Decoration........ 67 44,688 
Forbes (2 Dec. issues).... 90 41,096 
The Sportsman..........- 57 36,308 
Vanity Fait...ccscccccccs 57 36,045 
House Beautiful.......... 50 31,837 
Popular Mechanics....... 142 31,808 
Review of Reviews....... 71 30,459 
American Home.......... 42 26,544 
International Studio...... 34 22,704 
ieee .acaaneeeukate 53 22,605 
Popular Science Monthly.. 53 22,540 
ele .cccnenemasibeenane 48 21,220 

Magazine of Wall Street 
(2 Dec. issues)........- 49 21,021 
World’s Work ........s0:. 48 20,671 
World Traveler .......... 31 20,552 
Cosmopolitan .......esee- ah 18,972 
Normal Instructor........ 27 18,244 
Physical Culture......... 41 17,644 
Harpers Magazine........ 74 16,492 
Motion Picture........... 37 15,889 
Better Homes & Gardens... 33 14,739 
ee en err eer 33 14,157 
Atlantic Monthly......... 63 14,095 
Theme .cccccccceccccece 21 13,492 
Countr y Club Magazine. 21 13,188 
Wie: .skintnaad seers 30 =: 112, 883 
Home & Field........... 20 12,635 
Science & Invention....... 29 12,417 
True Detective Mysteries.. 28 12,020 
RE ee 28 11,933 
True Romances........... 26 11,278 
Psy Me acicupanaceen<e 26 11,134 
Ree Wetticucecéscsoues 26 =:111,120 
American Golfer.......... 17 11,059 
Field & Stream........... 25 10,582 
Beem Weliesssssdcene 24 10,289 
PGS «kcccoddunceeaes 46 10,216 
Mot Picture Classic.... 23 10,021 
American Boy........++: 13 8,969 
EE ey eee eee 21 8,770 
True Confessions......... 19 8,151 
pe LEM evennnesnrnss 12 8,076 
American Legion Monthly.. 17 7,446 
Elks Magazine............ 16 7,144 
National Sportsman....... 17 7,121 
SM. ohnccadedbeesboee 16 6,885 
Fame Pus civveuuvianses® 16 6,721 
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| Profits in 1930 


Profits in 1930 will depend very 
largely upon the ability of the sales 
department to get sufficient vol- 
ume. 


In a period of keen competition 
for sales, the institutional accep- 
tance of an organization is more 
important than in a period when 
the permanence of the business 
and the quick turnover of the 
products manufactured are taken 
for granted. 


While the sale of products should 
be particularly emphasized in ad- 
vertising in 1930, the institutional 
value can be maintained by stra- 
tegic planning of copy and choice 
of media used. As soon as a cor- 
poration thinks along this line in 
sales planning, it automatically 
brings FORBES up for considera- 
tion. 

The unique editorial position that 
FORBES holds, both in the ser- 
vice it performs and the market it 
offers, makes this inevitable. In 
the editorial pages of FORBES, 
commerce and finance meet. 
FORBES as a consumer market 
equais in its potentialities all class 
publications. In institutional strat- 
egy, it offers unequaled opportuni- 
ties. 


FORBES 


B. C. Forbes, Editor 
Walter Drey, Vice-President 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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500,000 


booklets 
in 


weeks 
Distributed through 


Parent-Teacher and 
other associations 


In a period of five weeks, we have 
received requests for 500,000 book- 
lets issued by advertisers in The Parents’ 
Magazine—a distribution totaling four 
times the circulation of the magazine 
itself. 


These booklets were asked for by 
leaders of Parent-Teacher Associations, 
Mothers Clubs, Child Study Groups, 
and home demonstration agents — in- 
telligent readers vastly different from 
the rank and file of most coupon fillers. 


When mothers want follow-up material, 
ask for it, distribute it to their friends 
and associates with warm personal 
commendation, there can be no question 
of their interest. It would be hard to 
find a less wasteful or more effective 
method of distributing expensive book- 


lets. 


Many advertisers judge magazines 
solely by keyed requests for booklets. 
We submit this record as an achieve- 
ment without parallel in advertising 
history. 

The placing of these booklets is a 
service offered to advertisers without 
additional cost. We shall be glad to 
explain how you may take advantage 
of it. 


MAGAZINE __ : 


EARLE R. MACAUSLAND 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


255 Fourth Avenue New York 





Scientific American 
Picture Play 

Association Men 

American Motorist 
Hunting & Fishing 

Open Road for Boys 
Screenland 

Extension Magazine 
Outdoor Life & Recreation 12 
American Mercury 

The Mentor 

Munsey Combination 
Newsstand Group 

The Rotarian 

American Forests & Forest 


Forest & Stream 

National Republic 

Nature Magazine 

Bookman 

The Scholastic (1 Dec. is.). 

St. Nicholas 

Current History 

Street & Smith Combination 8 
Blue Book 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues) 84,005 
Harper’s Bazaar 67,437 
Ladies’ Home Journal 65,836 
Good Housekeeping 39,921 
Woman’s Home Companion 46 31,182 
McCall’s 24,730 
Delineator 23,900 
Pictorial Review 20,686 
True Story 15,408 
Photoplay 14,023 
Holland’s 13,257 
12,589 
People’s Popular Monthly... 1 11,141 
Modern Priscilla 9,690 
Smart Set 9,001 
The Parents’ Magazine.... 8,324 
Household Magazine 7,336 
Woman's 5,914 
Needlecraft 5,741 
American Girl : 5,468 
Fashionable Dress 4,582 
People’s Home Journal.... 3,934 
Junior Home Magazine.... 3,602 
Child Life 3,586 
Messenger of Sacred Heart 2,041 
John Martin’s Book, The 
Child’s Magazine ....... 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(December Issues) 


MacLean’s (2 issues) 
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— 


The thin gs 


no advertising agency 


can honorably do 


OUNG people, ambitious 

for a real place in life, are 
frequently found eager to en- 
gage in advertising work. 

On every hand, one hears 
them saying earnestly, “Ad- 
vertising is such a—clean— 
business.” 

A clean business essentially 
it is. And yet, advertising that 
skillfully skirts the border 
dividing right from wrong— 
advertising that technically ob- 


serves the common decencies 
and practically evades them— 
such, we think, can never be clean 
business or clean advertising. 

Those who join the select 
list of the Roche agency’s ac- 
counts feel pleased to find them- 
selves in company of which 
they need not be ashamed. 

They feel pleased to see the 
Roche agency under no neces- 
sity of dealing with any other 
kind of advertiser. 


Roche 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 


The Twenty-Sixth Floor of the Straus Building 
CHICAGO 


New York 


Buffalo 
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Pages Lines 

Can. Homes & Gardens... 71 44,969 

Western Home Monthly... 53 36,855 

Canadian Home Journal.. 47 32,977 

The Chatelaine 28 19,634 

Rod & Gun in Canada.... 20 8,500 
DECEMBER WEEKLIES 

December 1-7 Pages Lines 

Saturday Evening Post..168 114,339 

New Yorker 53,131 

Collier’s 26,060 

Literary Digest......... 48 22,115 

American Weekly 14,706 

14,474 

13,126 

12,711 

7,600 


Literary Digest 
Business Week 
American Weekly 
Christian Herald 


The Nation 
Life 
Churchman 


New Republic 
December 29-31 
Time 
American Weekly 
Totals for December Pages 
Saturday Evening Post. .367 
New Yorker 
Time 
Collier’s 
American Weekly 
Literary Digest 
Liberty 
Business Week 
Life 
The Nation 
Christian 
Churchman 


Lines 
8,981 
2,100 

Lines 

249,533 
131,064 
74,180 
69,401 
58,614 
50,972 
34,557 
28,823 
22,701 

18,600 

15,847 

12,564 

11,306 

10,953 
7,423 


(Book Section Included) 


Business 7,062 
5,366 
4,146 
3,272 
1,817 
1,308 

Lines 

82,086 

41,585 

22,193 

20,552 

19,737 

12,376 

11,673 
9,752 
5,100 


Churchman 
New Republic 
Outlook 


December 8-14 


Collier’s 

Time 

American Weekly 

Literary Digest ......... 27 
BA Scacacccccesécce 27 
Business Week ......... 23 
The Nation 

Christian Herald 

Life 

Churchman 


New Republic.......... 26 
Outlook 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 
Lines 
86,915 


84,005 


Pages 
The Spur (2 issues)...129 
Vogue (2 issues) 
Town & Country (2 is.)113 


New Republic 

December 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post. . 
New Yorker 
Time 
American Weekly 
Collier’s 


Literary Digest......... 24 


Business Week 


New Republic (Book Sec- 
tion Included) 

Churchman 

Life 

The Nation 


Christian Herald 
Outlook 

December 22-28 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
New Yorker 
Collier’s 


1,977 
Lines 
23,758 
14,114 
9,524 


PSY PNA eene 


Harper’s Bazaar 

Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Mayfair (Dec.)....... 
House & Garden 
Country Life 
MacLean’s (2 Dec. is). 7 
Nation’s Business 

Can. Ho. & Gar. (Dec.) 
Arts & Decoration 
. Forbes (2 Dec. is.)... 
. Good Housekeeping. ... 
. West. Home Mo. (Dec.) 5 
. The Sportsman 
> POR Bs ccicctece 
. Can. Ho. Jour. (Dec.). 
. House Beautiful 

Popular Mechanics.... 
. Woman’s Home Comp.. 46 
. Review of Reviews.... 
. American Home 
McCall's 
Delineator 


67,437 
65,836 
62,502 
60,773 
54,721 
48,697 
45,977 
44,969 
44,688 
41,096 
39,921 
36,855 
36,308 
36,045 
32,977 
31,837 
31,808 
31,182 
30,459 
26,544 
24.730 
23,900 
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tamps 


contribute nothing 
to advertising returns 


HE stamp on your mailing piece is a ticket sold 

to transport your message. It costs money—espe- 
cially when it is multiplied by thousands of units. 
This stamp money contributes nothing to advertising 
returns. 


Anything that cuts your stamp bill will mean more 
dollars for printed pieces. Warren’s Thintext does that 
—gives you the maximum in square inches of paper 
background with minimum weight and bulk. 





Thintext is light. It has unusual strength—yet it is 
only % as heavy as ordinary coated stock. Halftones 
and text gain new effectiveness and beauty on its smooth, 
Lines velvety surface. Weight is banished, saving mailing 
saa costs . . . yet clean-cut, sharp reading qualities are 
75,915 preserved. 


67,437 


65,836 Thintext does not involve the difficulties sometimes 
62,502 encountered in printing and binding thin papers. Thin- 
caine text takes color excellently, binds well, folds smoothly, 
48,697 lies flat, and is sufficiently opaque so that printing on 
— the front will not make printing on the back hard to read. 


44,969 

re The whole story is in our booklet, “The Warren 

39,921 Standard.” It shows you many samples of the fine 

56,88 results others have achieved with Thintext. It is an 
instruction book for your printer as well. Show it to 
him. It’s free. Please send for it. S. D. Warren Com- 


pany, 1o1 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


WARREN’S THINTEXT 


sI- 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF JANUARY ADVERTISING 


1930 1929 1928 1927 
Lines Lines Lines Lines 
Town & Country (2 issues). 7 74,458 63,620 69,968 
House & Garden 77 60,912 65,185 80,161 
Country Life . 55,210 51,704 59,682 
MacLean’s (2 Dec. issues). f 48,443 51,317 50,116 
Arts & Decoration t 44,184 42,210 41,286 
Forbes (2 Dec. issues) J 42,778 32,661 
Vanity Fair 36,045 36,376 37,568 
Nation’s Business 5,977 *39,803 *29,828 
Popular Mechanics 3 35,840 
House Beautiful 7 35,103 
Review of Reviews i 5 136,863 
World’s Work ,67 740,104 
Popular Science Monthly... 2, 26,470 
American Home " 26,096 
American J 17,962 
Physical Culture 22,125 
International Studio A 21,056 
Cosmopolitan 972 18,681 
Harper’s Magazine 492 18,844 
Atlantic Monthly ,095 14,967 
Redbook j 14,205 
Better Homes & Gardens... 73 14,711 
Science & Invention 2, 15,795 
Motion Picture 5 13,982 
Theatre ‘ 13,430 
Scribner’s 2 12,383 
True Romances............ 27 11,742 
Field & Stream 5 11,297 
American Boy 96 10,985 
Forum ,15 13,702 
Boys’ Li 3,07 8,262 
Sunset 5 6,240 
Scientific American . *5,611 
National Sportsman 8,308 
Outdoor Life & Recreation. 5,22 7,316 
Munsey Combination 3,584 3, 510 
St. Nicholas 2,038 1,502 2,469 
*Smaller Page Size. - ~- 
tLarger Page Size. 848,891 889,330 803,726 
tYouth’s Companion combined with American Boy. 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Vogue (2 issues) 84,005 93,608 
Harper’s Bazaar 67,437 59,805 

Ladies’ Home Journal 65,836 53,661 

Good Housekeeping 39,921 40,290 
Woman’s Home Companion 31,182 27,188 

Pictorial Review 20,686 24,396 
McCall’s 24,730 24,607 
alimentos eee 23,900 20,371 

True Story 15,408 18,558 
Photoplay 14,023 14,564 

People’s Popular Monthly... 11,141 12, aoe 

Modern Priscilla 

Woman’s World 

Household Magazine 

People’s Home Journal 

American Girl § 5 
Needlecraft 5, 011 4,930 


*Smaller Page Size. > — 
taller Page Size 436,352 431,654 437,575 


WEEKLIES (4 December Issues) 

Saturday Evening Post.... 249,533 $268,030 $270,746 263,900 
New Yorker 131,064 4144,627 125,369 103,244 
Liberty *34,557 t78,060 189,768 88,868 

Literary iges 50,972 $62,750 $57,613 

Collier’s 69,401 $57,980 $53,181 

American Weekly 158,614 $63,485 27,019 

$74,180 50,762 27,920 

i 22,701 27,456 $29,728 

Cc *hristian Herald 15,847 $15,610 116,254 
Outlook 7,423 11,442 11,036 15,578 
*Smaller Page Size. —_— — -— — — 
tFive Issues. 714,292 780,292 708,634 678.849 
Grand Totals 1,999,445 2,101,186 1,949,935 2,056,798 
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Al 6 articles by 


AGENCY EXECUTIVES 









30,89 


251,028 











In the short period of four years 416 articles written by 


advertising agency executives covering every phase of 


ogency practice, appeared in the Printers’ Ink Publica- 
tions. 191 of these appeared during 1929. 


The policy of constantly bringing out new contributors— 
new viewpoints and practices—as well as the tried ob- 


servations of “old timers” is what makes the Printers’ Ink 
‘H Publications so readable and well balanced. 


Among agency contributors in 1929 were John Benson, 
E. E. Calkins, A. W. Erickson, Paul E. Faust, F. R. Feland, 


um H. S. Gardner, H. B. LeQuatte, Theodore F. MacManus, 
@Mac Martin, George P. Metzger, Frank Presbrey, Frank 
77 J. Reynolds, F. J. Ross, Raymond Rubicam, H. L. Staples, 
ug Robert Tinsman, M. L. Wilson, etc., etc.* 


Because the Printers’ Ink Publications show a keen edi- 
torial appreciation of the subjects which are of special 


interest to advertising agency executives, Printers’ Ink 


si¢sqg and Printers’ Ink Monthly now enjoy the largest reader- 


‘4 ship among agency men in their history. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 


“A complete list of agency contributors is now being compiled. 








Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Great Atlantic & Pacific 

Tea Company is not noted fora 
policy of liberality in furnishing 
the press with information. In 
fact, the Schoolmaster has an idea 
that it is an easier matter to inter- 
view an official of the house of 
Morgan than one of the executives 
of the A. & P. 

However that may be, it seems 
rather generally accepted that the 
gross sales of this chain for 1929 
passed the $1,000,000,000 mark for 
the first time and to the tune of 
$100,000,000 or more. This re- 
markable achievement brought 
back to the Schoolmaster’s mind 
certain facts concerning the origin 
and early growth of the A. & P. 
which may be of timely interest to 
the Class. 

George H. Hartford, who died 
in 1917, was the dynamic spirit 
who launched this tremendous 
enterprise. And the launching was 
somewhat of an accident. It hap- 
pened this way: In 1857, Mr. 
Hartford became associated with 
George F. Gilman, who was in 
the leather and hide business. Two 
years later, tea was added on a 
wholesale basis as a side line. Why 
tea should have been added to 
hides and leather is something the 
Schoolmaster cannot explain and 
which posterity may never know 
unless the present policy of secrecy 
is some day changed. 

At any rate, the side line showed 
surprising vigor and in five years 
the tail wagged the dog so ener- 
getically that leather and hides 
were dropped and the Great Amer- 
ican Tea Company came into ex- 
istence. That was in 1864. The 
next year, the business branched 
out into mail-order selling of tea 
on a wide scale. It then occurred 
to Mr. Hartford to open a chain 
of retail stores in New York and 
Brooklyn. In order to prevent 
confusion with the wholesale tea 
end of the business, the chain of 
stores was called The Great At- 
lantic and Pacific Tea Company. 

One more bit of history comes 


back to the Schoolmaster. In th. 
early days, Mr. Hartford leaned 
quite heavily toward private 
brands. Somewhere around 19]? 
however, he showed a growing 
disposition to permit his stores 
stock advertised brands. Today. 
the chain is being advertised jn 
national periodicals and elsewhere 
as a group of stores where women 
will find merchandise made fa- 
miliar to them by the manufac. 
turers’ national advertising. 
7 7 7. 


In view of recent events in the 
financial and commercial world, it 
is interesting to observe a renewed 
tendency to loose handling of the 
words “value” and “price.” We 
are all familiar with the practice 
of the cut-rate operator in tagging 
his goods with the legend: “Value 
$2.50—Our Price 98c,” but if 
asked to state just why we feel 
amused at this reckless bandying 
of figures, we should probably find 
ourselves in difficulties when i 
came to defining the question in- 
volved. 

Everybody has a vague idea of 
what is meant by “value” and 
what by “price,” but probably the 
most experienced business man 
would find himself stumped if com- 
pelled to give off-hand definitions 
that would be even reasonably in- 
telligible, say, to members of his 
own family. 

In this connection the School- 
master has not seen anything better 
in the way of a rough and ready 
but serviceable definition of the 
two terms than that credited to 
John Hancock, of Lehman Broth- 
ers. “Value,” he says, “represents 
the amount of money a commodity 
should command, whereas price 's 
the amount of money it does com- 
mand.” 

There is something worth stick- 
ing in your hatband, to produce m 
case of argument. Value is always 
relative and is dependent upon it- 
numerable intangible factors. It 
grows out of conditions and is not 
susceptible ‘to manipulation, while 
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“LETTERS” 


The 
have been used in the magazines 
may be used again in direct mail 
matter. 


Two hundred and eighty-five manu- 
facturers using direct mail were 
questioned as to what they consid- 
ered the most valuable form of 
promotion. Every single one used 
_ letters and placed sales letters 
rst. 


And letters can now have the 
halt-power of pictures to make 
them more effective. 


The sales letter can now say, 
“This is the new model” and show 
it with pictures if you use Two- 
Text Illustrated Letter Paper. You 
do not make your letters look like 
a circular. Not a bit of it! For the 
letter side is a fine bond surface 
that looks and feels as a letter 
Inside is a smooth coated 
surface suited to the finest color 
process and halftone printing. 


T 


ILLUST 


same color plates which 


Adopt Two-Text for your sales 
letters and for answering inquiries 
and you have the advantage of 
keeping letter, pictures, printed de- 
scription all together for immedi- 
ate action or ready reference. 


Often—very often—they will 
close a sale before slow-traveling 
pieces arrive. 

Write for the Handbook contain- 
ing samples of many successful 
letters and sample sheets of Two- 
Text. Standard Paper Manufactur- 
ing Company, Richmond, Va. 


XT 


R PAPER 


» \ 5 BOND, for the LETTER SIDE ~ COATED, for the TLLUSTRATED SIDE 
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EXPORT AND 
SALES 
EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 


Seven years’ experience as branch 
manager of export house. Thor- 
oughly familiar with export trade 
both in U. S. A. and abroad. 
Now located in Chicago, but will- 
ing to go elsewhere. Reason for 
changing connection will be given. 


Prefer place in foreign department 
of manufacturer not necessarily 
as manager, but at least one re- 
quiring executive ability. Capable 
of and agreeable to handling 
additional sales other than those 
pertaining to export department. 


Age 30, married, university grad- 
uate. Salary heretofore $8,000. 
Can supply Al credentials, both 
business and personal. 


Address 
“G,” Box 286, Printers’ Ink 

















Prvof... 


that pleasant business 
building letters pay— 


. Judd, President of Huhn Mfg. 
Co., of New York, wrote “Y 


te $11,250 in six weeks.”’ 


$28,172 worth ef goods were bought 
by 22 new hardware store accounts 
thru a Boreland direct mail cam- 
paign directed te a list of 654 names. 


if your sales A less than they ought 
te be . you are puzzied over 
your sales aR. . « « whether you 

run a little store or the biggest an 
tory in town... 1! can help you. 


Full details of a plan will be sub- 
mitted te executives only—Write te 
3 vee Boreland, {776 Broad- 

ork City—Creator of 
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price is set by the hand of map 
A drink of water, worth nothing 
in cities, might be worth a thou. 
sand dollars to a man in a desert 
The price would be determined by 
the negotiation between the seller 
and the buyer. 

« * 

The Schoolmaster has before him 
a statement prepared by the West- 
inghouse company for distribution 
to the trade in connection with the 
electrical refrigerator which it 
plans to introduce shortly. This 
statement is concerned with retail 
display rooms. It begins by declar- 
ing that present-day retail display 
rooms in which electric refrigera- 
tors are shown are too formal. 
There has been too much elegance, 
correctness, formality, “the exact 
opposite of the atmosphere of the 
customer’s home.” 

Westinghouse believes “this to 
be an incorrect method of lessen- 
ing sales resistance.” It concen- 
trated on the problem of making 
the customer feel at home in the 
dealer’s display room without sac- 
rificing beauty and harmony of ap- 
pointments. As a result, it de- 
veloped a_ standardized display 
room. This display room “has a 
tangible, homey atmosphere.” The 
atmosphere of this setting “is a 
mixture of the best points of the 
American Colonial and French 
Provincial periods. Beauty and 
simplicity are subtly combined to 
give an atmosphere of comfort and 
relaxation. Whether the custom- 
ers are rich or only in moderate 
circumstances, they will feel at 
home in the Westinghouse refrig- 
ator display room. The instinctive 
antagonism of discomfort, either 
mental or physical, will thus have 
been obviated at the outset.” 

The standardized setting includes 
a maple butterfly table and, sur 
rounding the table are three chairs. 
“One is a low, wide, upholstered 
wing arm chair, where the lady, 
of course, will be seated. Almost 
invariably she will sink into it with 
a little sigh of comfort.” It is 
also important to note that the 
“wallpaper is of Colonial design 
and through its subtle inconspicu- 
ousness, provides a background for 
the entire picture.” 
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An Exceptional 
Layout Man Is Needed 


ne who can combine the various elements 
of a trade paper advertisement into a pleasing page 
of outstanding artistic merit— 


One who knows the value of careful study of the 
component parts, striking simplicity and wisely-used 
white space— 


One who has keen merchandising sense as well as 
the ability to design an attractive page— 


One who has a good working knowledge of typog- 
raphy and thorough familiarity with all of the 
branches of engraving— 





In other words, a first class, all-round layout man 
with enough years of experience behind him to 
maintain the high layout standard set by a large 
industrial advertiser — 


Preference will be given to the man who can also 
do finished art work on semi-mechanical subjects. 


Located within a night's ride of the East. Please give 
us complete information about your experience and 
capabilities, an idea of your salary requirements, 
and enclose a few samples of your work. Your reply 
will be kept in strict confidence. 


Address “Q,” Box 143, Printers’ Ink 
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Agency Merger 


Merging of agencies 
is the order of the 
day. We area small, 
recognized agency 
with certain out- 
standing advan- 
tages, located in 
New York City. We 
would consider join- 
ing with another 
agency having qual- 
ifications supple- 
menting our own; 
or by other connec- 
tions expanding our 
business. Address 
“L, Bex 3288, 
Printers’ Ink. 














~ ww 
Job Wanted 


EE 
ADVERTISING 
MERCHANDISING 


SALES + 


Young executive of 36, with 20 
years’ uncommon experience in 
many lines, especially in large re- 
tail, mail order and chain store 
organizations. 

Likable, dynamic personality; 
able diplomat; trained business 
general. Forceful speaker, writer, 
organizer; excellent salesman. 
Intimate knowledge of entire 
country. More interested in good 
future than starting salary. Gen- 
tile. Write or wire Box S-303, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


lt. ln. lm ll iB 
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But this is not all. Not only 
is the display room designed t 
place Mrs. Customer in a buying 
frame of mind, but “Mr. Customer 
too, will like the display room and 
will sink comfortably into his arm 
chair, which will be placed cop. 
veniently near the table. There 
will be no mechanical difficulties 
placed in the way of signing op 
the dotted line.” 

Perhaps because his selling ex. 


| periences hark back to those days 
| when psychology was. considered 


strictly a classroom subject, the 
Schoolmaster has never been yis- 
ibly swayed by the new-day school 
of psychological selling. When he 
sees such an industrial giant, how- 


ever, as the Westinghouse company 


—an organization with which one 
associates such things as immense 
turbines and the like—pave the way 
for its new electrical refrigerator 
with applied psychology of the 
subtlest sort, he confesses to an in- 
clination to weaken. 

* . + 

A few weeks ago a friend of 
the Schoolmaster received an an- 
nouncement from his local Chrys- 
ler dealer. This dealer was mak- 
ing energetic efforts to capture one 
of the,prizes being offered by the 
Chrysler factory as part of a 
dealer contest. The prizes were 
based on certain sales quotas and, 
to help achieve his quota, this dis- 
tributor was offering brand new 
Chrysler and Plymouth automo- 
biles at a discount. 

The Schoolmaster asked _ the 
Chrysler Sales Corporation at De- 
troit whether this price-cutting pro- 
gram was encouraged by the fac- 
tory. R. M. Rowland, director 
of advertising, replied as follows 

“You are quite right in assum- 
ing that it is not customary to 
offer new automobiles at a discount 
in the manner employed by the 
Chrysler-Plymouth distributor to 
whom you refer. His announce- 
ment is an unanticipated result of 
a contest which we staged nation- 
ally, in which we offered various 
prizes among which were several 
trips to Bermuda. 

“Our idea back of the national 
sales contest was to stimulate sell- 
ing activity on the part of our 
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dealers and salesmen at a period | 
of the year when sales ordinarily 


show a decided falling off. The 


contest is now over and has been | 


successful as far as main- 


good volume of business | 


rned. We do not approve 

ction of the distributor you 

and, of course, have taken 

strenuous action to prevent its re- 
currence.” 

This tendency to overstep the 
boundaries of sane selling is al- 
ways likely to come into evidence 
when a special drive for additional 
business is made. It occurs dur- 
ing contests held among a manu- 
facturer’s sales force and it is 
even more likely to develop dur- 
ing a dealer contest, inasmuch as 
the dealer force is not so closely 
controlled as is the manufacturer’s 
own sales force. Those who plan 
dealer contests would do well to 
formulate plans which will lessen 
the likelihood of the contestants 
running amuck in their well-inten- 
tioned efforts fo capture a prize. 


A clever way of putting over an 
apology for an error in printing 
has been called to the Schoolmas- 
ter’s attention by a member of the 
Class. Warren Piper & Company, 
jewelers, of New York and Chi- 
cago, issued a booklet recently on 
pearls. It was entitled, “But there 
are three kinds of pearls.” On 
page eight the printer transposed 
a line which made reading in that 
particular section a little difficult. 
Any advertiser hates to have this 
happen because it means doing the 
job all over or letting it “ride.” 
3ut conscientious advertisers will 
not let things “ride”—at least not 
without some sort of explanation, 
which is what the Piper firm did. 
Included in the booklet was a small 
slip of paper containing the follow- 
ing message: 

My 
sincere apologies ; 

\ sad mistake occurred in print- 
ing page eight of this brochure, and 
it was not discovered until the book- 
lets were ready to mail. 

rhe top line of type on that page 
should have been set next to the 
last line on the page. The result 
Is contusion, 

We offered to reprint the entire 
edition of booklets, but Mr. Piper 
would not permit us to take such 
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have 
YOUNG & RUBICAM 


one more desk for a real copy- 
writer? He is versatile...and ex- 
perienced...and convincing. He 
also has the imagination they 
would demand. 

He is twenty-four, a college 
graduate, and a Christian. He 
was trained, in an agency, by 
two of the smartest men in the 
business; he is now Ass't Adver- 
tising Manager for one of the 
country's largest manufacturers. 

He is too proud to pry his feet 
into “‘285" with a letter from their 
friends. But he would like to talk 
with them, for he'd rather work 
with Young & Rubicam at ten 
dollars a week than anywhere 
else at a hundred. 

Will Young & Rubicam gamble 
a half hour on him? 

“EF, Box 142 














An Unusual Opportunity 
for 


unusual salesmen 


one for New York 
one for Boston 
one for Philadelphia 


Successful, ve manufactur- 
er of advertising displays in the silk- 
screen process, is looking for three 
unusual salesmen who are selling 
this type of product, or lithography. 
Only men who have been earning at 
least $5,000 yearly—but who feel 
that they should earn $10,000 or 
more will be considered. 

We have developed facturing 
process which not a enables us to 
produce the highest type of displays, 
but to easily beat competitive prices. 


Write fally. Replies will be held 
strictly confidential. 


Address “M,” Box 140, Printers’ Ink 
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ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 
AVAILABLE 


Qualifications: Thorough knowledge 
of Advertising Mechanics, Sales 
Promotion, Merchandising, Dealer 
Helps, Direct-by-Mail. Have trained 
and directed a force of 25 sales- 
men. Executive of ability who can 
work in harmony with others. 
Experience: Held responsible posi- 
tions with three National and In- 
ternational Companies and headed 
New York Advertising Agency. 
Personal: 36, Christian, college 
man, married. Protestant. 


Address ‘‘H,’’ Box 285, Printers’ Ink 











ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVE 


New York City service agency, 
specializing in high class direct 
mail and busi paper 

has opening for experienced man 
whose record proves he can ob- 
tain and handle accounts of this 
nature, and who would at least 
be partially self-supporting from 
the start. 





Good future; drawing account and 
commission. Address ‘‘C,”’ Box 
281, Printers’ Ink. 

















UBLICITY 


INDIVIDUAL, BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATIONS 
Phone W!Sconsin 9144 


JOHN A. MORAN 


and Associates 
140 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK 


























ART 
DIRECTOR 


COMPREHENSIVES 
VISUALS - ROUGHS 


PRODUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


SAMPLES 
ADDRESS “B” BOX 119, P. 1. 
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a loss because he says the hand. 
picked audience to whom he ad. 
dresses his remarks is the most intel. 
ligent group in Chicago, and will 
readily understand the human equa. 
tion involved in handling a line 9’ 
type or two, 

May I express my regrets to you, 
his reader, and the hope that your 
own good humor will equal that of 


the author? 
James T. Watson, 
his printer, 


Of course, after reading that the 
Schoolmaster turned to the page on 
which the mistake occurred and 
read all around it. Before he got 
through he had finished the book- 
let and knew a great deal more 
about pearls than he had ever 
known before. After finishing the 
booklet the Schoolmaster wonders 
whether this little mistake and the 
apology for it weren’t instrumen- 
tal in getting many more people to 
read it from cover to cover. 

Anyway, the apology from the 
printer was a great idea. It is 
passed along to the Class. Maybe 
some friends have so suffered and 
the suggestion will be of assistance. 


Death of C. P. Taft 


Charles Phelps Taft, owner and pub- 
lisher of the Cincinnati Times-Star, died 
recently at that city. Mr. Taft, who was 
eighty-six years old, was a half-brother of 
William Howard Taft, former president 
of the United States. Mr. Taft was 
also for many years one of the owners 
of the Cincinnati Volksblatt, a German 
daily. At first interested in law, Mr 
Taft entered the publishing field in 
1879, when he purchased the controlling 
interest in the Cincinnati Times, becom- 
ing its editor and publisher. In 1880 he 
bought the Cincinnati Star and merged 
it with the Times. 


Armstrong Electric to 
Richardson, Alley and Richards 


The Armstrong Electric and Manw 
facturing Corporation, Huntington, West 
Va., manufacturer of electric ranges, 
electric table specialties and hardware, 
has appointed the Richardson, Alley and 
Richards Company, New York acver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Made Vice-President, 
Thomas F. Clark Company 


Ben A. Pincus has been elected vice- 
president of the Thomas F. Clark Com- 


any, Inc., publishers’ representative. 
or the last three years he has been 
Western manager of the Clark company. 
Previously he had been with the Mc 
Cutcheon-Gerson Service, Chicago. 
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Chamberlain Medicine 
Advances J. W. McPherrin 


John W. McPherrin, for the last five 
years director of sales and advertising 
of the Chamberlain Medicine Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa, has been appointed 
a director and vice- president in charge 
of sales and advertising of that com- 
pany. Before joining the Chamberlain 
organization he was engaged in special 
sales at "7 merchandising work for Er- 
win, Wasey & Company, advertising 
agency. Prior to that he was with the 
Chicago and Cincinnati offices of the 
]. Walter Thompson Company. 


William McDonnell with 


" 8 
Speruman Pilot” 
William McDonnell, formerly with 
Aviation, the Engineering News-Record 
and Construction Methods, all McGraw- 
Hill publications, as circulation man- 
. has joined the Sportsman Pilot, 
York, as circulation manager. He 
was, at one time, with the Leslie-Judge 
Company, New York. 


Mattress Account to 
Procter & Collier 


The Stearns & Foster Company, Cin- 
cinnati, manufacturer of mattresses, 
cotton batting, etc., has appointed the 
Procter & Collier Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Newspapers and direct 
mail will be used. 


The West India Oil Company, sub- 

sidiary of the Standard Oil Company 

Ne Jersey, has placed the adver- 

of its gasoline in the Argentine 

the Buenos Aires office of the 
W: ilter Thompson Company. 


Appoints Gale & Pietsch 
F yr-Fyter Company, Dayton, 
1anufacturer of fire extinguish- 
appointed Gale & Pietsch, Inc., 

vertising agency of Chicago and New 
irk, to direct an advertising campaign 
rm publications. 











Writing for Real Money 


This book by Edward Mott Woolley 
gives his intimate experience as free- 
lance advertising writer. Names and 
prices. Tells of small jobs to $1000 
fees br imay | narrative and _ fictionized 
advertising for booklets and display. 144 
pages. $1.50 postpaid. 

Also his FREE-LANCING FOR FORTY . 
MAGAZINES, autobiography of his writ- 
ing experience. 320 pages. $2.50 postpaid. 
Ask for folders on both books. 

E.-M, WOOLLEY ASSOCIATES 

Passaic Park New Jersey 

















EXECUTIVE 


who has been particularly successful in 
organizing two different Canadian fac- 
tories for American accessory manufac- 
turers is now available. Can furnish 
unquestionable evidence of ability to build 
from the ground up. Correspondence of 


any nature solicited. 


Address “‘D,” Box 283 


Printers’ Ink 











Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 


o V4 re 
“ROss- -Gould Co pep St Louis 








Multigraph be 
OM sGts SERA Meal erder will convince you thet itis the best 
Re-Inking yo 


W.Scott Ingram,Inc. 


Dept.B. 67 West Broadway, New York City 


u can buy 





“GIBB INS _ snows CANADA 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FACSIMILE typewritten copies of Let- 
ters, Forms, Cards, etc., 100 copies, 
$1.50; 500 copies, $2.50. Samples on 
request. Carol & Co., 132 Nassau St. 
Telephone Beekman 8279 


MAGAZINE 
now unprofitable will be taken over on 
percentage basis or other arrangement. 
Write fully and in confidence. Box 
351, Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE—Complete Multigraph 
equipment. Excellent condition. 
New eight months ago. Reasonable 
price. Reply to Box 388, P. I. 


PUBLISHER'S REPRESENTATIVES 
having experience and successful record 
in trade journal field may secure repre- 
sentation on commission basis of two 
established and vigorous business papers. 
Write, giving information as to territory 
covered to Box 379, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—a high grade eastern trade 
publication to represent in the Chicago 
district. An exclusive representative of 
a reputable trade publication seeks one 
other high grade journal. Organized to 
handle editorial matter. Office established 
3 years covering Illinois and adjoining 
states. Box 353, P. I. Chicago Office. 


JUST THE TERRITORY 
YOU WANT MAY 
BE OPEN 


on a nationally-known line of food prod- 
ucts that offers a real opportunity to 
the right man or distributing organiza- 
tion. Give full particulars and finan- 
cial responsibility in first letter. Ad- 
dress Room 2301, 230 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 


HELP WANTED 


EDITORIAL ASSISTANT—New York 
Trade Publication has opening for in- 
telligent, ambitious young man _ witht 
some experience. Write giving sougeme 
details. Box 383, Printers’ Ink 


Assistant to Adv. Manager of mail or- 
der house in Boston. Young man, single. 
gentile, capable writer, grounded in fun- 
damentals of copy, layouts, direct mail ad- 
vertising. Will be trained to do manager’s 
work as soon as possible. Give full details: 
education, experience, age, salary desired 
Samples indispensable. Box 358, P. I. 


CIRCULATION MAN with metropolitan 
daily newspaper; between 35 and 45; 
capable of directing a staff; must have 
forceful personality and initiative, sales 
promotion ability and successful record; 
thorough knowledge of newspaper circu. 
lation essential; exceptional opportunity 
for high-grade man. Box 384, 
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ARTIST WANTED — We can 
permanent position to a compet 
who has had experience with b 
mail and publication layouts. Mus 
accurate and able to execute ir 
layout with the exception of 

or figures. Must have the ability 
ualize and sketch figure suggestions 
needed. To this man we offer a reg 
opportunity. Location, Central 
Engravers and Artists. Box 3 


POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN—23, University graduate, 
2 years’ advertising production and sales 
promotion experience—desires connection 
with agency or national advertiser. Box 
361, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN WHO CAN SELL. ie 
mission against drawing account o 
salary and commission State full par. 
ticulars. Present location Detroit. Box 
382, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—25, proficient layouts, lettering 
designs and figures desires: permanent 
position in N. Y. C. 6 years’ experience 
agency and pH papers. Production 
knowledge. Moderate salary. Box 356, P. | 


Sales-Creator—age 33, 12 years’ exp 
Managed copy depts., agencies, newspa- 
per, printer & publicity for mfr. 4 yrs 
asst. adv. mgr. large corp. Now asst. adv 
& bus. mgr. nat’l magazine. Box 352, P.| 
ARTIST 
First class photo-retoucher desires con 
nection in New England city. Now en 
ployed by high grade New York studic 
Box 373, Printers’ Ink. 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
Two advertising men, long experience 
offer you personal advertising service 
Periodical, trade and direct mail. Sam- 
ples. Reasonable. Box 369, P. I. _ 


eh! sy MANAGER 
LICITY WRITER 
10 a “a agency manufac 
turer; invaluable to right party; seeks 
new connection. Box 390, P. I. 


ART DIRECTOR 


Fourteen years’ business and agency « 
perience. Capable visualizer and pre 
duction man. Box 387, Printers’ Ink 


Industrial Advertising Man—skilled in 
copy, layout, type, art direction and en 
graving, experienced department man 
ager. N. Y. C. or Pittsburgh location 
preferred. Box 389, Printers’ Ink 


A Junior Executive and Copywriter 
who writes powerful, productive copy 
and who is capable of responsibility, 

seeking a better position. He is 25, 2 
Pennsylvania graduate, a Christian, and 
is coring $ $3,600 a year. He is agency 
trained is now with an advertiser 
Do you mood an intelligent copywriter 
Or advertising manager. x 376 I 
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0PYWRITER—Young woman with dis- 
py style, experienced in fash- 
etics, desires position with 
ney doing copy and contact 
368, Printers’ Ink. 


Public Re! ations, publicity director, bril- 
woman; national, international con- 
tacts; was Chamber Commerce executive; 
excellent saleswoman ; resourceful; wants 
man-sized job. Box 374, Printers’ ink. 


Copywriter—23, college graduate. Expe- 
agency ana promotion depart- 
g group textile-apparel publi- 
mmediately available at moderate 
lary. Box 372, Printers’ Ink. 


rence wit 
ment iea 


sECRETARY — Copy, Layout — Thor- 
ihly competent secretary-stenographer, 
well educated, desives secretarial posi- 
a where opportunity to do ye OE 
nd layout work is ottered. Box 075, P. 


and | 
Asst. Adv. Mer.—Young man. —— 
nail, chain store éxperience. Now in 
agency space buying dept. Wants to go 
with Mn anufacturer as assistant in charge 
py, layouts, contracts. box 377; F. i. 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
Experienced selling space in national gen- 
magazine, New York territory, as 
xecutive experience manufactur- 
ng, advertising. Box 378, P. I. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE— 
located in New York, seeks connection 
with class or trade publisher desiring per- 
sonal ee and productive repre- 
sentation in the East. Box _ 365, ee" 


VISUALIZER — ART DIRECTOR 


A high-grade man is available to 
agency or printer; New es eh go 
anywhere. Doe, Box 364, P. 


well as 


Young Man—U niversity graduate, well 
1 education, with 2% years’ re- 
rch and sales promotion experience de- 

nnection with possibilities, capa- 
» conscientious. Salary secondary. Box 

371, Printers’ Ink. 

A YOUNG MAN of culture and integrity 

seeks a high-grade selling position where 

a wide acquaintance with national adver- 

tisers, N. Y. agencies and Fifth Avenue 

advertisers would prove valuable. Box 

85, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR—Age “27, 
4 years’ experience Western territory on 
t tional magazines desi:es immediate 

tion with reputable magazine or 
pu rs’ representative—East or West. 
fox 386, Printers’ Ink, 


Young Copy and Layout Man—idea spe- 
cialist, knows advertising; successful news- 
paper experience managing, writing, sell- 
ing copy. B. J. Univ. of Mo., 

trained. Seeks agency or organization 
positior Box 354, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES EXECUTIVE AND 
SALES ORGANIZATION 
composed of thirty genuine pro- 
possessing a successtul endl in 
isehold utility field covering a three 

year period is available immediately to a 
hnancially responsible firm. Organization 
covers Greater Metropolitan Districts of 
New York and Philadelphia. Full de- 
tails in explanation of this budget reduc- 
ing offer furnished by the sales execu- 
tive. Box 355, Printers’ Ink. 





A Commercial Photographer (free 
lance) specializing in stills and merchan- 
dise is open for a few more accounts who 
can appreciate unusual photographic ef- 
fects and a personal service. Handles 
air brush retouching. Box 357, _P. I. 


Young g Man with brains, initiative, ~ and 
an insatiable desire to learn, seeks progres- 
sive position with growing agency. ‘lnree 
years successful adve.tising experience. 
Now employed. Complete particulars by 
return mail at your request. Box 359, P. i. 


COPY WRITER who is splendid layout 
man; national, mail order, direct mail; 
outstanding experience with largest ac- 
counts; accustomed to handling difficult 
problems without supervision or direc- 
tion; New Yorker; go anywhere. Box 
363, Printers’ Ink. 


Are You a Busy Executive : seeking an 
efficient, competent secretary — one who 
has been rigidly drilled in business tech- 
niqualities, can handle correspondence in- 
dependently, assume responsibilities and 
retieve your mind of minor details. Box 
381, Printers’ Ink. 


A MAN OF “LETTERS” 
YOUNG MODERN ARTIST with six 
years’ general agency experience, whu 
mas made a specialty of lettering, 
would like to connect with a progre»- 
sive organization where sxill and abil- 
ity are essential. Box 367, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MAN desires permanent 
connection with progressive and tully rec- 
ognized agency. 27, college grad., seil- 
ing and merchandising background. Pro- 
duction manager smaller agency; six 
months research with one of largest agen- 
cies; copy, contact and media selection 
experience. Box 366, Piinters’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER —now employed, 
would like to hear from concerns requir- 
ing a man to supervise one of their dis- 
trict offices. Thoroughly familiar with 
the distribution of products through either 
dealer or jobber o:ganizations or direct 
to the consumer. Capable of building, 
training and holding a sales organization 
which will get results. Thirty-one years 
of age; married; college education; ten 
years’ experience. Convincing references. 
Now located in New Jersey. Box 380, PL. 


MEDICAL PRODUCTS 


Physician, expert in handling medical ac- 
counts, prepares effective advertising lit- 
erature and furnishes high-class technical 
and pictorial art. Will show portfolio 
containing samples of work done for 
many leading firms. Recognized as a 
writer on health and food subjects. Work 
on a fee basis with or without the co- 
operation of the agency. Box 360, P. I. 


HOUSE ORGAN EDITOR 
PROMOTION MAN 


Expertly trained by national publication 
famous for circulation achievements, also 
able copy writer, circulation man, and 
correspondent. Old enough to be experi- 
enced but young enough to have ideas 
and adjust himself to your needs. Uni- 
versity man. Box 362, Printers’ Ink. 
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arroll Dean Murphy, Inc. 

CHICAGO 31st Floor 

Pure Oil Bidg. 
{ general advertising agency in which owner- 35 East 

principals render selected advertisers a Wacker Drive 
thoroughly professional service. 
Carroll D. Murphy, Pres. & Treas. 
Myron T. Harshaw, V. Pres. 
Walter W. Hoops, V.Pres. 

Frank R. Schwengel, V. Pres 
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1930 NEEDS 
WEDGE SALES CAMPAIGNS 


This is a selling year. 
Resistance is greater; 
buyers scarcer. Hard- 
scrabble markets must 
be deserted and the 
plow turned to fur- 
rowing fertile ground. 
Newspaper advertis- 
ing in rich key areas 
holds out opportunity 
for high sales in con- 
densed markets. Here, 
the Chicago Tribune 
leads the pack. In 
Tribune Town, it of- 


Chicago 


fers the tremendous 
purchasing power of 
12,000,000 people. 
And in its own col- 
umns, reaching on 
Sunday 76% of the 
families in Chicago, 
50% of those in the 
other 124 key centers, 
and 44% of all the fam- 
ilies in Tribune Town, 
it furnishes the means 
to mass sales in a close- 
knit market. Concen- 
trate in the Tribune 
in 1930! 


Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 





